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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. WILLIAM D. FOULKE, of Indiana, in a 
recent letter to the ‘‘ Nation,” gives some ac- 

count of his personal investigations into the matter of 
the suspension of postmasters in that State before 
the expiration of their terms of office. He sent 193 
letters to suspended postmasters, and 102 to Presi- 
dential postmasters elsewhere, asking of each the 
cause of suspension, whether any charges had been 
made, and whether any opportunity for investiga- 
tion had been given. These letters brought 158 
replies, of which 136 contained categorical answers 
to the questions, Jn only two instances, according 








President, giving him all the facts which his investi- 
gation had brought to light. The President declared 
that he considered it impracticable to inform the 
postmasters of charges against them, and that such 
&@ course would turn the matter of removals into 
a series of judicial investigations. Mr. Foulke 
very properly suggested that there was little use 
in requiring that charges should be preferred if 
no opportunity for investigation were offered. The 
President replied that he regretted that such an 
investigation had been made, that the department 
had done the best it could, that he had great diffi- 
culty in bringing many of his party friends up to his 
ideas of civil service reform, and that Indiana was a 
particularly bad State. Mr. Foulke gives the names 
and addresses of a number of postmasters suspended 
in this way, and declares that, in his jadgment, this 
method of receiving charges against a man and 
removing him without letting him know what the 
charges are is decidedly worse than the spoils system 
itself. In that opinion The Obristian Union concurs. 
To establish the principle that a Government ap- 
pointes can only be removed for cause and then to 
refuse him not only the opportunity of answering 
the charges, but of even knowing what they are, is 
to set up an admirable method with one hand and 
immediately proceed to destroy it with the other. 
The President has undoubtedly found the State of 
Indiana very inimical to the civil service reform, 
but we predict that he will have small success in 
making converts to that reform by such a method as 
this, while he furnishes the Rapublicans in that State 
with good ground for questioning his sincerity and 
honesty in dealing with the civil service reform 
problem. The President is trying the worn-out 
policy of attempting to serve God and Mammon at 
the same time. The experiment is predestined to 
failure. In losing the moral support which a vig- 
orous application of the civil service reform princi- 
ple would have given him, he will not gain the 
support of the politicians with whom he is compro- 
mising. The Democratic politicians have never been 
and never will be friends of Mr. Oleveland, and he 
may expect that the men for whose support he has 
apparently sacrificed a good deal of the moral capi- 
tal with which he started will promptly turn upon 
him at the first opportunity. 





A bill has been introduced into Oongress by Mr. 
Anderson, of Kansas, for the purpose of. giving prae- 
tical effect to the principle that the railroads are 
public highways and that the Government has a 
supreme authority over them. This act is certainly 
radical in its propositions ; whether so radical as to 
cor flict with the provisions of the Oonstitution we 
shall not ventureto consider. The bill provides that 
no purely State railroad shall be a carrier of inter- 
State commerce except by permission and authority 
of the United Siates. This is evidently for the pur- 
pose of bringing all local lines which are parts of a 
trunk system under National control. It then pro- 
vides that every railroad subject to the bill is a pub- 
lic highwsy of the United States, and that every 
corporation operating such a public highway isa 
custodian and trustee of public property, and bound 
to maintain and operate the same for the interest of 
the public, subject only to its charter rights. The 
Inter State Commerce Oommission is required to see 
that this is done, and a corps of inspectors is provided 
to enable them soto do, If at any time foy seven 








at the preeent session, but because it is an indication 
of the direction in which a considerable constituency 
is moving, and of legislation that is by no means 
impossible in the not remote fu‘nre. 





A curious illustration of the progress of what a 
few years ago would have been called S cialistic the- 
ories is aff .rded by some recent articles in the New 
York ‘* Evening Post,” which has been pre eminently 
the orgau of free competition and laissez faire. It 
proposes that employees in the railroad service shall 
be enlisted for a definite term, as sailors are on ship- 
board, and the attempt to interfere with the regular 
traffic by any combination shall ba treated as mu- 
tiny, and punishable criminally. A correspondent 
thereupon suggests that enlisted meu are entitled to 
& permanent tenure of office, and, in case of sickness 
or old age, to pensions ; in other words, that the 
obligation of ‘permanence cannot be put upon the 
men unless it is also put upon the railroad ; and tle 
“Evening Post” editorially accepts the suggestion. 
We do not know whether the ‘‘Evaning Post” or 
its correspondent recognizes the fact that this plan 
takes railroad employment out of the category of 
mere private employment, and brings it into the 
category of State services’;, in other words, that 
it is based on the principle recently laid down in The 
Ohristian Union—that the relation between the rail- 
road and the State is that of an anomalous partner 
ship. Bat this is evidently the case. No one, for 
example, would think of giving.support to a law pro- 
viding that, if a cook should leave her mistrese’s 
service in the middle of the dinner, she should be pun- 
ished for mutiny, and that, yer contra, the mistress 
should be required to giva some permanency to her 
office and a pension in cas; of sickness or old age. 
Without indorsing the plan of the *‘ Evening Post” 
in its detail, we heartily indorse the fundamental 
principle on which it is based ; namely, that the cor- 
poration in this work of transportation is an agent 
of the State, and that the relation between the rail- 
road and itsemployees is to be adjusted by the S ate, 
not merely by private contract betw-en the two 
parties, as such relations are adjusted in the case of 
individual employment. 





It was a disappointivg piece of news that the 
charter of the Ralief Association of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad bad been repca'ed. This Associa- 
Lion appeared to be a serious attempt to introduce 
certain co-operative principles into the management 
of the railrosd. Ata very moderate rate the men 
were insured against accident, sickness, and death— 
in short, they could suffer need only ia case thew 
quit work. Mr. Ely, in bis ‘‘ History of the Labor 
Movement in America,” reports that in 1885 
$260,000 were distributed in benefits. The fact that 
from the start the Association has been uvpopuiar 
among the employees, and that at their request the 
Legislature has abolished it, appears to indicate that 
the men are not willing to meet their employers half 
way in an effort to heal the breach between them. 
To a certaia extent this conclusion is j ist, but not 
altogether. We have written toa correspondent in 
Baltimore, who bas, investigated the question, and 
reports that the feeling of the men was entirely a 
natural one. The Association, he ssys, was not estab- 
lished until the old President had been convinced 
that his company would really make money by it. 
Membership was made practically, though not nomi- 
pally, compulsory. Mauy of the men carried insur? 
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ance in outside organizations, especially their labor 
organization. This they were obliged to give up 
or else carry double insuranee. The men were 
obliged to sign away any right to bring suit against 
the company. If they struck they lost their mem- 
berships, and all the premiums they had paidin. It 


does not seem that the road ever took any mean. 


advantages of the additional power which it thus 
gained, but the men themselves felt that their free- 
dom of action was seriously abridged. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad insures its employees in a similar 
way, but membersbip in its association is not com- 
pulsory. If such plans of insurance are to be made 
successful, the venefits conferred must be such as 
win the allegiance of the men, and not such as will 
increase their dependence. 





The political sensation of the week in Eogland was 
a speech of Lord Randolph Ohurchill, made during 
the debate on the Oounty Government bill, and 
which was a vigorous attack on the Ministry for 
their refural to extend the provisions of that act to 
Ireland. Lord Oburchill is always an extremely 
difficult person to manage, and Lord Salisbury may 
feel that his opposition is better than his support. 
Bat, on the other hand, there is no doubt that this 
audac‘ous young politician has a considerable follow- 
ing among the Tories. His stock phrase is the Tory 
Democracy, and the Tory Democracy is so consider- 
able an element that the Ministry are compelled to 
take account of it. Lord Ohurchill’s attack last 
week was directed at a very vulnerable point. The 
Conservative Ministry have put themselves in an 
untenable position toward Ireland. They opposed 
Home Rale on the ground that it would destroy the 
unity of the Empire, but in taking this position they 
promised to give Ireland a mearure of local self- 
government that would be a sufficient remedy for 
Irish grievances. Now they have brought in such a 
measure for England, but refuse to apply it to Ire- 
land, and they are left in the position of proposing, 
as the only remedy for the present state of affairs, 
coercion ; it is safe to say that very few Englishmen 
believe in coercion as a permanent method of pacifica. 
tion. Lord Onurchill’s attack on the Ministry will 
probably have no more serious result than to make 
it clear that Lord Salisbury has not kept his promise 
to the country, and that under his Government, 
unless there is a change of view, there is small hope 
~ for ary progress toward an adjustment of the diffi- 
culties between E1glaud and Ireland. 





When the Duke of Norfolk went on a special mis- 
sion to R»me on the occasion of the Pope’s Jubilee, 
the L'berals suspected an effort on the part of the 
Salisbury Ministry to secure some action of the Pope 
in regard to the Irish question. Lord Salisbury at 
the time repeatedly declared that the Duke’s mission 
was purely formal and a matter of international 
courtesy. It looks now, however, rs if the suspi- 
cions of the Liberals were confirmed. A Papal de 
cree has been issued condemning the ‘‘ plan of cam- 
paign ” and boycotting in the most unqualified terms. 
The decree recites that Leo XIII. “‘ fearing lest, in 
the species of warfare that bas been introduced 
among the Irish in the contest between landlords 
and tenants, and which is commonly called the 
‘ plan of campaign,’ aud in the kind of social inter- 
dict called ‘boycotting’ arising from the same 
contest, a true sense of justice and charity might 
be perverted,” submitted to the Supreme Oon- 
gregation of the Inquisition the question, Is it 
permiesible, in disputes between landlords and 
their tenants in Ireland, to use means known as the 
‘* plan of camraign” and ‘‘ boycotting” ? and that, 
after long and mature consideration, these gentle- 
men unanimously answered in the negative. The 
decree further says : 

“The j1stIice of this decision will be readily seen by any 
one wh? applies his mind to consider that a rent agreed on 
by mutual consent cannot, without violation of a contract, 
be diminished at the mere will of the tenant, especially when 
there are tr banals appointed for settling suck controver- 
sies and reducing unjast rents within the bounds of equity, 
after taking into acconat the csuses which diminish the 
value of the land. Neither can it be consijered permiss!- 
bic that rents be extorted from tenants aod deposited in 
the hands of unknown personsto the detriment of land 
owners. Finally, ts is contrary to jastioe and charity to 


persecute by « soctal interdict those who are satirfied to 
py the rents they agreed to pay, or those who in the exer- 
cise of their rights take vacant farms."’ 

This ex raordivnary document has excited great 
interest in Eogland, and has been met with anything 
but a submissive spirit in Ireland, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 





We are very sensitive about our national honor 
when an American adventurer is unjustly im- 
prisoned in Mexico, but we are not so sensitive when 
@ hundred American adventurers unjustly escape 
imprisonment in Japan. In the former case every 
paper in the country is full of the ‘‘ outrage,” and 
half of them are clamoring for war ; in the latter 
case not a head-line is seen, and hardly an editorial 
note, calling attention to the wrong. Yet jit is in 
the latter case alone that our honor is really at 
stake. About a year ago we showed how in 
Algiers the exemption of American residents 
and their protégés from the jurisdiction of the 
native courts had resulted in building up a 
system of oppression. Now the ‘‘ Nation” calls 
attention to the fact that a similar condition 
of affairs exists in Japan. The early treaties 
with that country were based on the supposi- 
tion that it was really a barbarous nation, to whose 
courts it would be unsafe to intrust the lives and 
property of Oaucasian residents, The Japanese did 
not object to turning over all such cases to the 
consular courts, as they supposed that such cases 
would be few in number and confined principally to 
drunken sailors. But now there are over three thou- 
sand settled Oaucasian foreigners living in her cities, 
and all the cases in which their enormous moneyed 
interests are affected are tried by one or the other of 
the foreign consuls. Ia Yokohama there are eight- 
een different codes of law in operation. More than 
this, the rich foreign residents are practically 
exempted from texation. The native government is 
80 restricted by the various treaties which it has been 
forced to sign that it can only assess the most trivial 
taxes upon imports, and cannot even enforce its own 
quarantine regulations. In 1879 it was forced by a 
German war-ship to receive a ship infected with chol- 
era, which spread and destroyed more people than 
the bloodiest war the country had ever known. 
Oontinually Japan has been protesting and entreat- 
ing against all this oppression, but has hardly ob- 
tained a respectful hearing. Meanwhile she has 
revised her codes of law, and brought them into 
conformity with those of the most civilized na- 
tions. She is again makirg her appeal for justice, 
and this time we hope that from our own country at 
least she will obtain it. The measure of our national 
honor is the justice we are willing to do to a weaker 
nation. 


The slavery question is still of paramount interest 
in Brazil. As our readers know, that country is 
solving the problem by gradual manumission, the 
property rights of slave owners being carefully con- 
sidered. The date of complete and final emancipa- 
tion is not fixed under the present laws, which give 
an indefinite time to the owners to take the benefit 
of certain provisions. Recent reports from Brazil 
indicate that the feeling in favor of fixing an exact 
date for the complete emancipation of the slave is 
growing rapidly. The Rio Janeiro papers contain, 
from time to time, accounts of the mobbing and 
insulting by the people of slave-catchers who attempt 
to seize runaways. A new cabinet was formed last 
month, and itis stated that it is in favor of progress- 
ive, though not extremely radical, action in the 
matter. Meanwhile time is rapidly decreasing the 
number of slaves; all born since 1871 are by law 
free. Some provinces have by their own efforts 
entirely abolished slavery within their own limits, 
and very many individuals and families have liber- 
ated large numbers of slaves, some as many asa 
thousandeach. The peaceable yet exciting struggle 
which is going on now in Bres'l between the extreme 
Oonservatives and the radical Abolitionists has a 
peculiar interest to those of us who remember the far 
different contest over slavery in our own country. 


The Methodist General Oonference begins this 
week in the Metropolitan Opers-House of New 
York Oity. It is estimated that 450 delegates will 
sit in this Oonference, and it may safely be assumed 
that so much of the house as is not reserved for 
them will be well filled with interested spectators. 
We have already pointed out the principal questions 
which are likely to come before this Oonference. 
Among them the most important are the questions 
of the admission of women as delegates and the ex- 
tension of the pastoral term. The former question 
is not whether women ought to be admitted, but 
whether under the law, as it now stands, they are 
admiss'ble. That law allows lay delegates consist. 
ing of ‘‘two laymen for each annual conference.” 
Whether a woman is a laymaa in the sense in which 
the word is used ip this law \s the Oret question to 
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be determined. The usage of the Ohurch thus 
far ig on the side of those who contend that 
the law must be constitutionally changed before 
women can be admitted: to seats. This question 
ig likely to come up and be determined early 
in the Oonference. As to the pastorate, there 
is a general conviction in the Ohurch that the pres- 
ent system of itineracy and short pastorates is an 
essential part of the Church organization, and bene- 
ficial both for church and pastors. But there is also 
a growing conviction that, especially in the larger 
towns and cities, it ought to be possible to extend 
the term for more than three years, some in the 
Ohurch being desirous simply to enlarge the limit, 
and others to give power under certain conditions to 
make exceptional pastorates indefinite in their term. 
We do not anticipate any radical change in the 
eystem at this Oonference, but we judge and hope 
that it will not be Jong before Methodism finds a 
way to modify its itinerant system so as to engraft 


‘upon it something like permanent pastorates in the 


great cities. 





We confess ourselves somewhat puzzled in en- 
deavoring to reconcile the seemingly contradictory 
reports from abroad respecting the position of Mr. 
Spurgeon and his relation to the Beptist Union. He 
withdrew, our readers will remember, on the ground 
that the Baptist Union tolerated in its membership 
men who held the so-called new theology. In the 
February number of ‘Sword and Trowel” he re- 
iterated in the strongest terms his declaration that 
those who hold the new theology murt not be toler- 
ated. To tolerate them, he says, would be ‘to be 
unfaithful to the sacred trusts of the glorious Gos- 
pel; to be parties to, or quiet spectators of, the re- 
crucifixion of our glorious Lord and Saviour ; and to 
become partakers of the condemnation of those who 
destroy and scatter the sheep of God’s heritage, 
giving to the hungry husks ins’ead of wheat and 
stone instead of breal.” According to the ‘ Ohris- 
tian World” of April 5, the London Baptist Associa- 
tion, which has a large proportion of Tabernacle 
students, who sre therefore presumably under Mr. 
Spurgeon’s influence, has by its action resisted that 
influence and refused to have any new ccnditions of 
fellowship imposed upon it. The Assembly of the 
Uaion appears, however, to have taken such action 
as to open the door for Mr. Spurgeon’s return, and, 
according to the telegraph, he has returned, though 
Mr. Smalley, of the ‘‘ Tribune,” reports that the com- 
promise adopted by the Assembly was by no means 
satisfactory to him, and that in the new Oouncil 
which has been chosen a majority belong to the 
liberal or tolerant school. All those to whom he 
most strongly objected have been re-elected. We 
must wait for the mails to give us information as to 
the precise nature of the compromise resolutions 
which enable Mr. Spurgeon to return to the Union 
and yet retain his consistency. It is evident that, 
whatever the Union has said, it has not refused to 
tolerate the liberal or progressive ideas in theology. 





The movement of, we will not say the, but a, new 
theology in the Presbyterian Ohurch is illustrated by 
two reports, which will be found elsewhere in this 
paper. One is in a letter from ‘‘A Long-time Presby- 
terian Minister” on the action of the Presbytery of 
Nassau requesting the coming General Assembly to 
revise the section of the Westminster Oreed respect- 
ing predestination and reprobation. Oertainly only 
a small minority of the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church, at least in the Northern S‘ates, believe that 
those who are predestined unto eternal life and those 
who are foreordained to everlasting death are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed, and that their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
increased or diminished. But if once the Assembly 
begin the work of revision, it will be impossible 
to predict when that work of revision will end. The 
truth is, the nineteenth century needs a nineteenth 
century creed, not a sixteenth century creed pruned 
and grafted. The other indication is to be found in 
the report of the proceedings respecting the Rev. L. 
O. Baker before the West Jersey Presbytery, shich 
impliedly condemn him for taaching, in a modified 
form, a doctrine of future probation. He has in con- 
sequence offered his resignation, and will withdraw 
from the Presbytery. What is especially sigaificant 
in this action is the twofold fact that it apparently 
implies that no minister in the Presbyterian Ohurch 
has a right, while remaining in it, to agitate for any 
radical change in its dootrinal standards ; and, seo- 
ondily, that the resplt wes reached by the over, 
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whelming vote of fifty-five against the toleration of 
such agitation to five in favor of tolerating it. 





‘* The Voice from the Back Seat ” which we publish 
in another column affords a curious illustration of 
the lack of logic in the discussion of the woman’s 
suffrage questiov. There is ro doubt that the suf- 
frage involves grave responsibilities and imposes 
serious burdens. There is also little doubt that the 
majority of women in this country at the present 
time desire to be exempted from those responsibill- 
ties and burdens, as they are exempted from militia 
duty, firemen’s duty, jury duty. We have called 
attention to these very simple and self-evident 
propositions, and have asked the advocates of 
woman’s suffrage to address themselves to this 
sentiment, which exists among the women of 
America, and which constitutes almost the only 
obstacle to the extension of the suffrage to women. 
For there is also little doubt of a third proposi- 
tion: this, namely, that if the majority of the 
women of this country desired the ballot, the men 
neither could nor would deny it to them. We asked, 
then, for the evidence that it is the duty of woman 
to assume this new responsibility, to take up this 
new burden, in addition to those which she is alreaty 
carrying, and we get in reply a picture of the scene 
presented when n committee of women visited a 
committee of the Senate, and a dogmatic declaration 
that women are going to take up this new burden, 
and when they do The Ohristian Union will be found 
a Jaggard, not a leader. Perhaps! Meanwhile, we 
beg to call the attention of our readers of all classes 
of opinion on this subject to the salient and signifi- 
cant fact that not one of our correspondents has even 
20 much as undertaken to show that women are 
bound to resign the exemption which they have 
hitherto epjoyed, and to take up the burdens and 
responsibilities from which they have hitherto been 
excused. We do not say that none of our corre- 
spondents has made out that such a daty exists, 
but that no one of them has even so much as con- 
sidered the question whether or not the duty does 
exist. 





We surpect that most of our readers who have read 
with interest and advantage the admirable series of 
sermons on the Holy Spirit by Dr. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, which we brovght to a close in last week’s issue 
of The Ohristian Union, will be surprised to learn 
that a heresy-hunter in New Jersey has discovered 
that these cermons are heretical. He has placarded 
the town of Montclair with a notice calling attention 
to an article of his in condemnation of the first of 
these sermons. In that sermon Dr. Bradford really 
said nothing respecting the Bible as a substitute for 
or authority of God’s living Spirit which has not been 
in essence said by the most spiritual leaders of the 
church from the time of Paul to the time of Hodge. 
To condemn it as heretical is to show almost as ex- 
traordinary ignorance of church history as of the 
teachings of God’s Word itself. That such condem. 
nation should be published simply affords a new 
illustration of the fact that there are atill Ephesian 
Obristians even in this nineteenth century, who have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost. To such it seems as though the foundations 
were taken away when they are so cold that the Bible 
is authoritative only as it is an interpretation of the 
teaching of the Holy Ghost, and the church author- 
itative only as it is a tabernacle in which the Holy 
Ghost abides. 





We regret that we failed to see last week the rym- 
posium in the New York ‘' Mirror” on the stage and 
the theater called out by the previous publication in 
Ihe Obriatian Union of interviews with certain actors 
avd manegers upon thesame subject. The ‘‘ Mirror” 
bas interviewed among the ministry Dr. Dems, In- 
dependent; J. M. Buckley, Methodist ; George H. 
Houghton and E Walpole Warren, Episcopal ; 
Thomas J. Dacey, Roman Oatholic; and Robert 
Oollyer, Unitarian, Dr. Backley refused to be iuter- 
viewed, and his views are given as they are embodied 
in a little book which he published on this general 
subject a few years ago—a book containing #0 severe 
an indictment of the theater as to include even a 
condemnation of Shakespearean dramas, Dr. Deems 
also condemns the theater on the general ground 
that the saloon is av indispensable attachment, that 
theatrical enterteinoments are at least questionable {n 
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while all the worst people do go, and that on the 
whole the world would be better without theaters 
than with them. Mr. Houghton does not attend the 
theater himself because it might be prejadicial of his 
usefulness as a clergyman, but he often advises his 
people to go, believing that discriminating attend- 
ance is beneficial. Mr. Ducey personally remains 
away from the theater on account of the rules of hi3 
cburch forbidding priests to attend the theater, but 
thinks there is nothing inconsistent in laymen witness- 
ing legitimate and moral plays on the stage, commends 
all the views of The Obristian Union, and bears testi- 
mony to the practical religious and irreproachable 
character of a number of the theatrical profession, both 
ladies and gentlemen, whom he has personally known. 
Mr. Oollyer ,thinks the wholesome drama is, beyond 
all qaestion, a good thing for the community. He 
thinks there has been a great improvement in its 
character during the last twenty years. He recom- 
mends good, wholesome plays, and, when he has time 
and opportunity, goes to see them. And Mr. Warren 
implies an approval of the principle of discrimina- 
tlop, and emphasizes condemnation of all that is 
impure and corrupting in thedrama. Drs. Guernsey 
and Robertson recommend the drama from the 
bygienic point of view, the latter considering ‘‘ play- 
going to be of the greatest service and benefit to 
patients generally, particularly for those suffering 
from nervous diseases.” We call attention in this 
connection to some other letters on the subject on 
another page of thisiesue of The Obristian Union, 
and we shall publish next week a sermon by the Rev. 
F. H Palmer in which, in a general discussion of the 
question of amusements, he considers the duty of 
the church toward the drama in what seems to us a 
very candid, Ohristian, and wise spirit. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—On Tuesday of last 
week the United Siates Seuate opened with prayer 
by a Jewish rabbi, the Rev. H. Pereira Mendes, 
of New York.——Secretary Fairchild has appeared 
before the Senate Oommittee on Finance and op- 
posed the Fractional Ourrency bill passed by the 
House. He claims that the people neither need nor 
demand a fractional paper currency.——The Senate 
Oommittea on Inter-State Commerce has been investi- 
gating the question of the under-billing of freight. 
They find that much discrimination has been caniied 
on—shippers paying the published rates, but not 
paying on all their goods. The Oommittee has 
decided upon a bill making this a misdemeanor. —— 
The House Oommittee on Education has, curiously, 
proposed to substitute for the Blair bill a bill dis- 
tributing $8,000,000 a year among all the States in 
proportion to population. [here is no chance of 
the bill passing. It was probably not drafted for that 
purpose.——The trust investigation still goes on 
before the House Oommittee on Manufactures. Last 
week a representative of the Standard Oil Oompany 
said that his corporation was stocked at $90.000,000 
and that the stock had a market value of $144 000,000. 
In this case the company is worth more tha. the 
entire State of Florida.——The tariff debate con- 
sumed most of the time in the House. 





GENERAL News —The President has sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Melville W. Faller, of Ohi- 
cago, for Ohief Justice of the United Sates Supreme 
Oourt. Mr. Fuller is a lawyer of high standing in 
the Illinois bar, and enjoys the confidence of thoee to 
whom be is well knowp, but he can hardly be called a 
man of national reputation. He is fifty-five years 
old, a graduate of Bowdoin Oollege, and a man of 
scholarly attainments. He has had a large practice 
before the Supreme Oourt.——The Harvard Athletic 
Committee have presented a majority report disap. 
proving of inter-collegiate athletic contests. —The 
authorities of Melbourne, Australia, have refused to 
let 268 Ohinese immigrants land there. ——The Ger- 
man Emperor’s condition bas slightly improved the 
past week.——A New York policeman was caught 
committing burglary at three o’clock Monday morn- 
ing ; at five in the afternoon of the same day he was 
at Sing Sing beginning a ten yeara’sentence. Quick 
work !|——Quaeen Victoria has returned to England 
from Berl; on the whole, her reception by the 
German people was respectful but not enthusiastic. 





The name of the writer of the article on the 960th Annl- 
versary of the First Canurch of New Haven in our last issue 
was incorrectly printed. The article was written by Miss 
Delia W. Lyman, with whose name our readers are pleas 





antly acquainted. 
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SENATOR DAWES ON THE DAWES BILL. 


E naturally hesitate to differ from the distin- 
guished author of the Dawes bill on the 
interpretation to be given to that act of justice to the 
Indian and high-water mark of legislative progress 
respecting Indian affairs. But a re-examination of 
both that measure and the new one now before Oon- 
gress compels us to affirm all that we had said 
respecting the two bills, which he calls in question 
in his letter on another page. The Dawes biil, after 
providing for the allotment of Jand in severalty to 
the Indians in such Reservations as may be selected 
for the purpose by the President, provides that 
“upon the completion of said allotments” every 
member of the tribes to whom the allowument has 
been made (and whose Raservation, therefore, has 
been broken up and thrown open to public settle- 
ment by the process) shall have the benefit of and 
be subject to the laws, and shall become a citizen of, 
the United S*ates, entitled to all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of such citizens. The new 
measure, which we urge upon Oongress, provides 
that all Indians, ‘‘ not citizens of the United States, 
whether residing on or off a Reservation,” shall be 
entitled to the protection of aod shall be subject to 
the laws of the Siate or Territory, and privileged 
to engage in trade or business. In other words, 
the protection and privileges awarded by the Dawes 
bill to all Indians whose Reservations have been 
opened up to settlement, this new bill extends, in a 
measure, to Indians while the process of opening up 
is going on, and to all Indians on Reservations 
where the process has not even begun. The Dawes 
bill gives no such protection or privilege except to 
the Indians on Reservations selected to be opened, 
and then only after the process is completed. 
It gives nothing to any Indian living on a Reser- 
vation while the Reservation still exists. The new 
bill does exactly this ; and we commend it because it 
applies the principle of the Dawes bill to all In- 

dians. 

We should like to go a step further, and with one 
stroke of the pen make all Indians cit'zens, entitled 
to the protection of and subject to the laws. But 
we are willing to take our loaf one piece at a time. 
When we cannot get what we want, we are willing to 
take what we can get. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON MR. INGERSOLL. 


F we could entertain any well-grounded hope that 
the men who applaud Mr. Ingersoll would read 
Mr. Gladstone, or appreciate him if they did, we 
should be profoundly grateful for the latter’s paper 
in the May ‘North American.” It is written with 
that commingled courtesy and keenness which is so 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone in all his controver- 
sial literature. He questions not his opponent’s 
honesty ; he imputes no motives. But he mercilessly 
exposes Mr. Ingersoll’s mirquotatiors of Scripture, 
as in his incongruous coupling of different texts to 
make good the assertion that Scripture condemns 
men to everlasting fire for erroneous belief ; his 
gratuitous assumptions, as that Jephthah’s sacrifice 
of his daughter is approved by Scripture because it 
is narrated in Scripture ; his philosophical inconsist- 
encies, as in his contemporaneous statement that no 
belief has any moral quality attached to it, and that 
belief in eternal pain is an “infamy of infamies ;” 
his extraordinary dogmatism, as in bis careless and 
by-the-way declaration that Shakespeare is ‘‘ by far 
the greatest of the human rice ;” his rhetorical skill 
in misstating and so confusing issues, as in his con- 
demnation of the Ohristian doctrine of self sacrifice 
as inconsistent with faith in an infinite God. Mr. 
Gladstone’s exposure and refutation of this last we 
venture to quote, as affording a striking illustration 
of several of his characteristics in this paper: his 
delicate irony, combined with perfect courtesy, his 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture, and his insight 
into and unveiling of the profounder traths of spir- 
itual experience : 

“I proceed to another of the notions, as confident as 
they seem to be crude, which the Reply has drawn into its 
wide casting net : 

“ * Why should God demand a sacrifice from man? Why 
should the Infinite ask anything from the finite? Saonld 
the san beg of the glow-worm, and should the momentary 
spark excite the envy of the source of light 1’ 

* This is one of the cases in which happy or showy {lias 
tration is, in the Reply before mo, set to carry with « rash 
the position whion argument would have to approach more 
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very hard. But let us suppose for a moment that the glow- 
worm Wes £0 constituted and so related to the sun that an 
interaction between them was a fundamental condition of 
its health and life; that the glow-worm must, by the law of 
its nature, like the moon, rflect upon the sun, according 
to its strength and meacure, the I'ght which it receives, and 
that only by a process involving that reflection its own store 
of vitality could be upheld ? It will be said that this is a 
very large petitio to import into the glow-worm’s case. Yes, 
but it is the very petitio which is absolutely requisite in 
order to make it parallel to the case of the Christian. The 
argument which the Reply hasto destroy is and must be the 
Christian argument, and not scme figure of straw, fabri- 
cated at will. It is needless, perhaps, but 1: is refreshing, 
to quote the noble Psalm (Ps. 1., 10, 12, 14, 15), in which this 
assumption of the Reply is rebuked. ‘ Allthe beasts of the 
forest are mine ; aud so are the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. . . . If I be hungry I will not tell thee ; for the whole 
world is mine, and all that is therein... . Offer utto 
God thankegivirg ; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
Highest, and call upon Me in the time of trouble ; so will I 
hear thee, and thou shalt praise Me.’ Let me try my hand 
at a counter illustration. Ifthe Infinite is to make no de- 
mand upon the finite, by parity of reasonizg the great and 
strong should scarcely meke them on the week and small. 
Why, then, should the father make demands of love, obedi- 
ence, and sacrifice from his young child? Is tkere not 
some flavor of the sun and glow-worm here? But every 
man does so make them, if he is a man of sense and feel- 
ing; and he makes them for the eake and in the interest of 
tbe eon himself, whose nature, expanding in the warmth of 
affection and pious care, requires, by an inward law, to re- 
turn as well as to receive. And so God atks of us, in order 
that what we give to Him may be far more our own than it 
ever was before the giving, or than it cculd have been un. 
less first rendered up to Him, to become a part of what the 
Goepel calls our treasure in heeven.’? 

We desire always to comply with the Apostolic 
injanction to ‘‘ Honor all men,” but we find compli- 
ance sometimes difficult, and we confess frarkly that 
the difficulty is rarely greater than in the case of 
Mr. Ingersoll. It is not that we differ from him in 
all his assumptions, in most of his procerser, and in 
the larger part of his conclusions. We differ quite as 
much from Monsignor Oapel. But it requires a very 
rigorous enforcement of the law, ‘Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” to avoid condemning as morally 
dishonest one who combines an apparent ripeness of 
culture with a constant disregard of the laws of in- 
tellectual honesty ; who babitually misrepresents his 
opponents, garbles and mirquotes their Sacred Buck, 
builds up for them beliefs which they disown, substi- 
tutes now ridicule, now rhetoric, and now vehement 
ard unproved assertion for candid statement, fair 
irquiry, and rational argument. We find it difficult 
to «xeuse dogmatism and appeal to prejudice even 
in a disciple of ecclesiastical authority ; but the 
weapon is at least congruous with the cause. But 
when these med’sval weapons—which the church Is 
all too gradually learning to unuse—are taken up by 
au avowed apos le of liberalism, the incongruity gives 
added shock to the moral sense. It is as if a civil- 
ized army should equip itself with scalping knives 
and bring scalps home as trophies of its victory. 
The essential immorality of Mr. Icgersoll’s method 
—we speak of the method, not of the man who uses 
it, and who may be pardoned by reason of his pre- 
judice as others are by reason of their ignorance— 
has never been more starchingly «xposed than in 
this paper of Mr. Gladstone, who thus tums up its 
results : 

** Candor and upright intention also impose upon a com- 
mentator the duty of formulating his animadversions. I 
sum them up under two heads. Whereas we are placed in 
an atmorphere of mystery, relicved only by a little sphere 
of light round each of us, like a clearing in an American 
forest (which this writer has so well described), and rarely 
can see farther than is neceseary for the direction of our 
own conduct from day to day, we find here, assumed by a 
particular person, the character of an universal judge 
withont appeal. And whereas the highest self-restraint is 
necessary in these dark but therefore all the more excitirg 
inquiries, in order to maintain the ever quivering balance 
of our feculties, this writer chooses to ride an unbroken 
horse, and to throw the reins upon his neck.’’ 








DR. MCGLYNN’S DEFENDER. 


HOFVER reads with attention the Papal 

decrees on the Irish question, epitomized in 
our Ontlock, can hardly help asking himself the 
question whether Dr. McGlynn’s indictment of the 
Vatican ‘‘ machine ” is not fully justified, whatever 
may be thought of the spirit of hie attacks upon it. 
The Pope threatens with «xcommunication all who 
belorg to the National Lesgue, and sits in judg- 
ment on, and, ex cathedra, condemns, the Plan‘of 
Osmpaign. Whether the National League is good or 
bad, whether the Plan of Campaign is just or un- 
just, is not the question. The fact remains that a 








sovereign, owing no allegiance tothe English govern- 
ment, and none to the English or the Irish people, 
assumes to tell the Irish people with authority what 
they may and what they may not do in civil and 
political relations : not to advise or counsel them, 
not to appeal to their conscience or their reason, but 
to issue an edict, and to enforce obedience to it with 
penalties none the Jess real becaure they are purely 
spiritual and ecclesiastical. Mr. Gladstone pointed 
out some years ago that the doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility invétves the doctrine that the Pope has supreme 
authority to determine on what questions he is 
infallible. The Pope practically reaffirms this prin- 
ciple. 

The effect of this edict on Irish affairs remains to 
be seen. We doubt whether it will be very serious. 
But the principle involved is very far-reaching. If 
the Pope may ¢«xcommunicate members of the Na- 
tional League in Ireland, he may excommunicate 
members of the Knights of Labor in America; if he 
may condemn a Plan of Oampaign in Ireland, he 
may condemn a Plan of Oampaign in the United 
States ; if he may form a political alliance to help 
the political fortunes of the Tories in Eogland, ke 
may form a political alliance to help the political 
fortunes of the Democrats or the Republicars, the 
Labor party or the Anti-Labor party, in the United 
States. What do our readers think of this possibil- 
ity? What do they think of a foreign potentate 
telling American citizens what organizations they 
may form and how they must vote? If the Pope 
may do this for Irishmen, why not Emperor Fred- 
erick for Germans, Victoria for Englishmen, and 
King Humbert for Italians ? 

We do not think that the Vatican has within the 
last quarter-century so distinctly avowed its right to 
direct and control tke political action of the citizens of 
free and independent States. We hope that the Irish 
response to this attempt at a fore'gn domination will 
be so decisive and so unfaltering that the attemgt 
will not be repeated for another quarter of a century. 





AN ANALOGOUS CASE. 


T has been urged by the opponents of Interna- 
ticnal Oopyright that the measure which has been 
recently prested upon Oongress and upon the read- 
ing public of this country during tke past year or 
two is a scheme of theorists, and that its practical 
working is likely to irterfere disastrously with the 
general interests of the people at large. Thisisa 
very super ficial argument, but, unfortunately, super- 
ficial arguments are often very effective when they 
appeal to those who have not had opportunity of 
studying questions for themselves. If any answer 
to this argument were needed, it was furnished the 
other night by Mr. Bronson Howard, the well-known 
dramatic author, in an after dinner speech in this 
city in which he described the condition of Amer- 
ican play-writing and American theaters befcre and 
since it was discovered that the pleys of foreign 
authors are protected under the common law. Until 
fifteen years ago foreign play-writers were in the 
position occupied by the foreign authors of books 
to-day. About that time it was decided that a play 
could be acted without ceasing to be the property of 
the author at common lew, provided it was not pub- 
lished. Under this decision foreign play-wr.terg 
have received practically the same protection which 
foreign authors will receive when the Chase-Breckin- 
ridge bill becomes a Jaw. There is consequently 
an opportunity to study the practical working of the 
system of protecting foreign writers in a department 
of creative work apvalogous to that of literary pro- 
duction. Before this decision American plays were 
rarely seen on the American stage, and American 
play-writers were paid a mere pittance for their work. 
The sum of five hundred dollars, paid by a prominent 
actor now dead for a play by an American writer, was 
considered an immense price. Foreign plays were 
secured at almost nominal figures, and the Amer- 
ican play was compelled to compete against stolen 
property. Asa recult, American play writers fourd 
it imporsible to live, and the development of an 
American drama which should interpret and por- 
tray our own social life ‘was impossible under such 
conditions. 

The discovery that the rights of foreign play- 
writers were protected under the law immediately 
raised the price of fore’gn plays and produced a 
great competition among managers for the best 
production of foreign authors. Sardou, the well- 
known French dramatist, received as high as $30,000 
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for the sole right to produce ‘‘Fedora” in this 
country, and other writers were paid in proportion. 
When the prices of foreign plays rose to these fig- 
ures, the managers naturally began to ask whether 
American plays could not be secured which would 
attract audiences of equal size. Asa result, Amer- 
ican play-writers found a growing market for their 
products ; prices steadily rose ; American plays be- 
came more and more popular, and at the present 
time the taste of the country is demanding a larger 
and larger proportion of native plays. American 
play-writers are now well paid, and are more than 
successfully competing with foreiga writers. Sev- 
eral of the leading theaters in this city have an- 
nounced a definite policy hereafter of producing 
only American plays. With this steady increase in 
the rewards of authorship there has been a down- 
ward tendency in the average cost of theater tickets, 
so that the public has gained quite as much as both 
the foreign and the American authors. 

Bat this result, valuable as it bas been, is over- 
shadowed by ancther and still more important result. 
Formerly the American stage was occupied almost 
exclusively by English and French plays; plays 
which represented social standards foreign to our 
own, and cenditions of society which have small 
relation to our social life. The character of the 
French play does not need to be described here. Its 
general introduction demoralized the stage for years, 
and did much to bring the theater intolow repute. Its 
central theme was one which neither English nor 
American dramatists or novelists have attempted to 
present. It wasa very significant fact {hat, while the 
theater going public were quite willing to patronize 
French plays which turned upon adultery, thry were 
unwilling to patronize American plays which at- 
tempted to deal with the same social ¢ffense; in 
other words, they seem to recognize that a sccisl 
crime very prevalent in Parisian society was not in 
any way representative of our own social condi- 
tion. The English plays were largely free from 
the taint of impurity, but they were full of English 
social prejudices and conditions; they abounded 
in eneers at trade and commerce, and they 
inculcated, by picturesque representation, if not 
by dogmatic teaching, that spirit of caste which has 
been the mother of snobbishness. The French play 
was a constant demoralizing inflrence so long as it 
held the stage of our theater, ard the English play, 
though less objectionable, was a false social teacher. 
The development of the American play has largely 
driven out both these foreign schools. Whatever 
may be said of the literary quality of mcst American 
plays—and they are steadily growing better—their 
moral quality is above criticism. Their appeal is 
steadily to the best instincts and against all forms of 
social vice ; while their subject matter is distinetively 
American, and their pictures of soeiety are in har- 
mony with our own social conditions. The direct 
moral and social ir fluence of protection to foreign 
play-writers has been of immense value to this coun- 
try. He who rans may read what this parable means 
when applied to the question of Interaational Oopy- 
right. 


ALL THINGS ARE LAWFUL. 


I have been a constant reader of your paper for some 
years, and have once in a while seen something in it about 
amusements. I wantto ask you to kindly answer these 
questions, if you will: 

1, Do you consider it anything unadvisable for a church 
member, either young or old, to dance, if the company is 
what is called respectable, once in a while ? 

2. Do you consider it anything unadvisable for a church 
member, either young cr old, to pley cards, in respectable 
eompany, once in a while ? 

8. In the same way, abcut theater and opera, I will say 
that I have never been in the habit of going to either, and 
am now over thirty-five years old ; but the question is often 
asked me by those who wish to become church members, 








HESE questions suggest a large and perplexing 
problem ; they open the whole theme of Ohris- 
tian casuistry. We propose to attempt to give them 
a geners! answer in two articles, not spec fically 
telling our correrpendent whether it is expedient for 
him personally to dance, play cards, go to the theater, 
etc.—questions which each one must learn toarswer 
for himself—but pointing out those general principles 
of Obristian living which are incu’cated in the New 
Testament, and which afford a general, if not a spe- 
cific, reply to these questions. 
To farnish such an answer, it is necersary first to 
clear the ground of acommon but radical misconcep- 
tion of the nature of Ohristianity: to make it clear 
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that the Ohristian religion is not . religion of pro- 
hibitions, that it is not, like Judaism, founded on a 

*¢ Thou shalt not,” that its prohibitions are excep- 

tional and owing to peculiarity of circumstance or 

temporary condition ; in brief, that we are called to 

the liberty of the Gospel, not to the bondage of the 

law; to the life of Ohrist, not to the asceticism of 

John the Baptist ; to the obedience of love, not to 

the sacrifice of life. 

The notion that religion comes to rob and to de- 
stroy, that it comes demanding of us some sort of 
mutilation—this is in all pagan religions, and from 
them has entered into the Ohristian religion. In all 
pagan religions mutilations of the body, of the social 
nature, of the affectional and domestic nature, have 
been the common methods of appeasing God, grat- 
ifying God, worshiping God. In the medisval ages, 
Christians, only half redeemed from paganism, shut 
themselves off from society, from industry, from 
government, from domestic relations, from wife and 
mother and children and friends, and supposed that 
by thus destroying some part of their nature they 
were serving God. From paganism this idea entered 
Romanism, and from Romanism, Paritanism. The 
Paritans thought to please God by destroying in his 
name what they should have dedicated to his name. 
They tried to please God by making a burnt offering 
of literature, of art, of fiction, of music, of the 
drama. There is scarcely one single activity of the 
human soul, outside the narrow range that is called 
religious, that men have not undertaken in the name 
of religion to destroy. 

Now, the Ssriptare abounds in the repudiation of 
this pagan idea. Ohriat puts it in sharp contrast 
with his own teaching: ‘‘The thief,” he says, 

‘+ cometh not but to steal and to kill and to destroy ; 
I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” Paul puts it 
equally tersely in his Epistle to the Oorinthians, 
who, of all Christians in the primitive church, most 
needed to be guarded against worldliness: ‘‘ All 
things,” he says, ‘“‘ are yours; whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Oephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things tocome.” And, again, 
writing to the same Obristians, he bids them ‘‘ use 
this world, as not abusing it.” We are not to be 
religious by coming oct of the world, but by living 
aright in the world. We are not to be religious by 
destroying the world, but by using the world for its 
God-given purposes. There is nothing in the world 
that has not its use, and the function of religion is 
to teach us how to use it, not how to get along with- 
out it. 

Let us take, as the very simplest illustration to 

make our meaning clear, alcohol. It is a natural 
product. God is making it all the time. It is in the 
water, in the herbs, in the human flesh. It is one of 
the most common ingredients of nature ; and yet, 
probably, there are not a few of our readers that 
practically regard alcohol as the product of the devil. 
They believe it is evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually, and they want to destroy it. But one must 
needs be very industrious to destroy what God is 
continually making ; and God is continually making 
alcohol. There is but one Ohristian method of 
dealing, as there is but one scientific method of 
dealing, with it. It is by asking and answering 
the questions : What is its use? What its function ? 
There is good scientific authority for saying that 
alcohol never serves the purpose of food, and 
never, therefore, should be used for food. We do 
not propose here to consider that question. Science 
must answer it, and until it is answered we may 
very well give ourselves the benefit of the doubt, 
and not use alcohol for food. Bat the final 
Ohristian duty is that which science also points 
out to us, the duty of ascertaining the true use of 
alcohol, and using it for that purpose, and none other. 
The duty is to use as not abusingit. Any reform 
that undertakes to work its way toward the future 
by destroying anything that God has made is a pre- 
ordained and certain failure. 

That which is true of material things is equally 
true of human faculties. There is not one single 
facuity or power in the human soul that has not its 
right function, and to be a Christian is not to cut it 
off, but to learn how to useit. The enjoyment of 
music and rhythmic motion in the danee, the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual aetivity afforded by at least some 
games of cards, the gratification of the dramatic in- 
stinct, are all natural ; and what is natural God has 
designed ; and what God has designed we are to learn 
to use, we are not to destroy. 

But does not Ohrist say, some of our readers will 
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ask, ‘‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee ; if thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, aud cast it from thee; it is better to enter 
into life maimed than, having two members, to enter 
into hell fire’? Yes, he does. But he does not mean 
that every man is to become a Oyclops. He does not 
mean that self-mutilation is to be the genera! condi- 
tion of salvation. Paul says, I will not eat any meat 
while the world stands if it causes my brother to 
offend. But ‘who supposes that Paul was a vegeta- 
rian ? 

I go into a hospital, and the physicians in consulta- 
tion there have found that an injury to some limb is 
so great that the limb must be amputated ; for it is 
better that this man should go into life with a cork 
leg than that he should be carried to the burying 
ground an unmutilated corpse. But what if there- 
upon the consulting physicians should recommend us 
all to have our legs cut off, because cork legs cannot 
be bruised or maimed, and a broken one can be easily 
replaced? Are we all to go on cork legs because so 
we shall avoid all danger of sprains? If my right 
hand or my right eye threatens me or my neigh- 
bor with death, I will get along without either ; but 
the world is not to go blind of eye nor handless 
as a necessary means for its protection. The 
fanction of the Christian Ohurch is to teach men, 
not how to do without an eye and without a hand, 
but how to use their eyes and their hands. 

Bat is this possible? Are there not some things 
that cannot be consecrated to the service of Ohrist ? 
We answer that there is nothing natural which God 
has not made, and nothing which God has made 
which cannot be dedicated to God’s service. Religion 
tolerates nothing that is useless, and destroys nothing 
that has ause. No! itis easier to consecrate than it 
is to kill. For whatever is truly human is traly 
divine, and the divine is immortal. We have found 
art perverting us, and we have tried to make a 
burnt-offering of art, and art has got the better of 
us. We have tried to make a burnt-offering of 
music, and music has got the better of us. We 
have tried to make a burnt-cffering of fiction, and 
fiction has proved its deathless nature. Aud now 
there are those that would make a burnt-offering of 
the drama, and the drama will get the better of 
them. We are aware that The Obristian Union 
differs with many of its Obristian readers on this 
subject ; the difference is simply this : they wish to 
shut the door of every theater on the Onristian, and 
we wish to open the door of every theater to Ohrist. 
Christian piety will not be content to destroy the 
theater ; it will yet demand that the theater ba conse- 
crated. The church is powerless to destroy the drama, 
but powerful to purify it. The Ohristian{Ohurch 
has found a way to make fiction and art and music 
build up character through taste and imagination 
and elevated emotion; a.d, sooner or later, it will 
find a way to conseerate the dramatic instinct and 
make it do the work of Ohrist in the world. Nothing 
is to be destroyed for Ohrist’s sake ; everything is to 
be consecrated to Ohrist’s service. 

This is the broad, general statement. Oar corre- 
spondent impliedly recognizes it in his question, ‘‘ Is 
it expedient for me to dance, play cards, go to the 
theater?” That question we have not in this article 
even considered. We have simply cleared the way 
for its consideration. ‘‘ All things are lawful unto 
me,” says Paul, *‘ but all things are not expedient.” 
We have thus far only reasserted and illustrated the 
first part of this affirmation. How we are to deter- 
mine what things are expedient, Paul expounds in 
the fourteenth chapter of Romans. The elucidation 
of these principles we leave for a second article. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
‘(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE {fs much excitement and indignation over 

the case of a woman ia Medford who was sacri- 

ficed with her infant child by her mother on the altar of 
of Christian Bolence.” In the absence of her husband, 
her mother,"who graduated from Mrs. E idy’s ‘‘ Meta- 
physical College,” after a three weeks’ course, under. 
took to carry her daughter through a confinement, 
sending for a physician when it was too late, mother 
and ehild being dead when he arrived. Medical opin- 
fon is that life might have been saved by proper treat- 
ment, and the ‘‘ Christian Sclentist” practitioner has 
been arrested on the charge of manslaughter and 
brought before the court, who imposed $5000 bail, 
which was obtained. Never has there been a more 
arrant humbug in B>ston than the claims of the Science 
that disease is only ‘“‘a belief.” There are numerous 








cases in which the imagination only needs to be treated. 
But there are the terrible organic diseases which are 
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continually pu'ting these new practitioners to fault. I 

know of a case of broken arm of a boy, the mother a 

Scientist, and the father calling a rogalar physician, 

Charging him to carry the casethrough. After the bone 
was set, the mother informed the doctor that she would 

attend to the case, at the same time trying to con- 
vince her boy that there was no patn or soreness, that it 

was all a “ belief.” By his wits the physician managed 

to see the patient and take careof the arm. Smo time 

later the mother was taken with intense pain from 
neuralgia in the bowels, which she could not will away; 
the ‘‘ belief” this time had a tremendous grip upon her, 

and her husband rushed for the doctor, who, after 
reminding her of herown remedy—“ think away the 
‘belief ’”—relieved her sufferings by the use of medi- 
clne. I notica in the papers, since the Medford calamity, 
numerous statements of the disastrous results that have 
followed the application of the Sclence. There seem 
to be two dangers : first, the reliance upon the Science 
in critical cases, as the one in Medford, and cases of 
typhoid fever, till the patient is past rellef by medical 
treatment ; secondly, the reaction that often follows the 
spell, the magnetic power, the mental tonic, is alarmingly 
enfeebling. Mental tension gives way, and the nerve 
force drops to low ebb. I have a case in mind, a lady 
of fine culture, who from an enfeebled state was lifted 
into exuberant spirits, felt strong, and after a while 
fell back into hopeless weakness, There may bs a act- 
ence of mind that can be utilized to cure diseases of some 
kinds, but the so called Caristian Science is not of this 
sort, for it is not sclentifie to deny the reality of sick- 
ness, more than it would be to propound as a science to 
avert canker worms the theory that there are no canker- 
worms. If there is a real sclence of mind which may be 
applied In pathology I think there may be), the use of 
it in tne hands of charlatans after taking a course of 
twelve lectures in three weeks Is as unsafe as dynamite 
in the hands of achild. Hore in Boston there is a ludi- 
crous side as well as asad one, in the utter futility of 
some: who take the short course, pay thetultion of $100, 
and then find that they can do nothing as “‘ healers,” 
their diploma belag of no more value to them than a 
blank piece of paper. I have a friend who took the 
course, and not only can she not “heal” anybody, she 
cannot heal herself; that is, cannot cure the common- 
est cold, although insisting that there fs no cold, only 
the “* belief.” 


An organizition that is doing good work {s the 
* Youug Travelers’ Aid Soclety,” which employs a lady 
agent to meet girls on the trains before they reach the 
city and befriend them. It is found that large num- 
bers of girls from the provinces and the Siates north of 
Boston are sent here to live lives of shame, many also 
coming ignorant of the temptations and dilemmas of 
city life. This Soctety is also doing good by sending 
information to the provinces which arouses parents and 
ethers to look after things at home. Father Osborne 
last week made a pointed address before this Society, 
taking occasion, after explaining the work that is going 
on hopefully, to rebuke in strong language the prao- 
tlees of scclety, objecting to the employment of girls 
and young women as stenographers, type-writers, and 
todo general c ffice work, all of which is unfitting them 
for domestic life, at the same time placing them within 
circumstances where thera is great strafa upon trus 
self-respect. 


The Legislature has given a heavy ‘‘ set-back” to 
woman suffrage, by voting down a bill in the House 
which provided for their municipal suffrage, 107 nega- 
tives to only 14 affirmatives. The law-makers also 
incline to high 1 quor licenses, and to greatly reducing 
the number of saloons—one to every thousand of popu- 
lation in cities except Boston, where there shall not be 
more than one for each five hun‘red ; this process would 
reduce the number here some two thirds, leaving way 
for some eight hundred, which would scarcely cover 
hotels and victualing places. 











A largely at‘'eaded meeting of the pastors and dele- 
gates of Congregational churches {no Bos:on and 
vicinity met on Monday of this week to contalt and 
advise concerning the work of the Boston S:aman’s 
Friend Society. For some time the American Saiman’s 
Frlend 8 clety of New York has granted small annual 
appropriations toward the support of the werk in 
Boston, but has decided to annul the arrangement. 
The conference heartily indorsed the B>ston work, and 
voted to commend the cause of seamen as interested in 
this special movement to the Congregational churches 
in New E:agland. It was shown that there are now 
annually entering our port more than 150,000 sailors in 
foreign steamers, not including the Province: or the 
coast commerce of New England. The conference 
further advised the managers of the Boston Soclety to 
calla council, when they shall deem it expedfent, to 
organize a church. Of somes $23 000 con'ributed to 
the American S2amen’s Friend Soclely in Niw York 








last year, some $11,000 of it was given fa tha Naw 
England churches. OBSERVER, 
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THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


A LETTER FROM SENATOR DAWES.’ 


Jo the Bditors of The Christian Union: 
N aneditorial of your paper of April 12, entitled ‘‘ An 
Indian Campaign,” you seem to have fallen into 
so many errors, both as to existing and proposed legis- 
lation, calculated—though of course not intended—to 
mislead the friends of Indian legislation, that I am quite 
sure you will indulge me with a little space in an en- 
deavor to correct them. 

The errors into which you have fallen as to the present 
law, whiek I desire to correct, are contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from that editorial : 

‘The Indian is, indeed, allotted land in severalty and 
made a citizen by the Dawes bill; but this does not give 
him a right to’ge off the reservation while the reservation 
still exists. He may raise erops, but he cannot carry them 
to the nearest market torell them. If a neighboring Indian 
or a white man stesls his ponies he can only eomplain to the 
Agent. If he is not able to cultivate all his land himself, or 
it he does not care to be a farmer, but wishes to go into 
some form of manufacturing, he cannot lease his land, it 
must lie idle. And he has no one to advise him what steps 
to take to protect himself against wrong or to secure re- 
; Gress when wronged. Pat yourself. good reader, in his 
place ; imagine yourself with a farm of 160 acres, forbidden 
to sell your produce, forbidden to sell or lease your land, 
and, in case of any wrong perpetrated upon you, without 
redress except by complaining to a petty and perhaps phil- 
anthropic despot from whose decision you would have no 
appeal ; then apply the golden rule, Do unto others as you 
would have others de unto you, and see what, under that 
rule, the Indian has a right to demand of you.” 

Now, instead of your statement touching the severalty 
law being correct, if you will refer to that law you will 
find that it does not only give the Indian ‘‘a right to go 
off the reservation,” but !t takes away from every one 
the power to keep him on it. Noone can any more 
keep him on the reservation than he can keep you or 
me on ft, It is not true that ‘‘ he cannot carry his crops 
to the nearest market to sell them.” On the contrary, 
the very law you refer to gives him the same right to 
do that very thing which youand I have. Instead of 
his being obliged to complain to an Agent when an In- 
dian or white man steals his ponies, since that law was 
passed he cannot do that thing at all, but instead he 
can go to the courts of his country for redress, in every 
place, and in precisely the same manner, and with pre. 
cisely the same rights, that you and I would if anybody 
stole our pony. 

Hw can you aay that he {fs ‘‘ without redras except 
by complaining to a petty and perhaps philanthropic 
despot from whose decision he would have no appeal ” 
when the law uses in respect to him the words: Hs 
**ghall bave the benefit of and be subject to the laws 
both civil and criminal of the State or Territory in 
which he may reside, and no Territory shall pass or en- 
force any law denying any such Indian within its juris- 
diction the equal pr tection of the laws, and that he is 
a citizan of the United S:ates, and is entitled to a!) the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of such cit'zns ” ? 

The test of the deplorab'e condition of such an Indfan 
to which you call attention in this paragraph is best 
determined by asking yourself, What is your own con- 
dition under the laws and Constitution of the Uaited 
Btates ? for every right privilege, and immunity which 
you erj»y under the Constitution and laws of your 
country are enjoyed by every such Indian, with the 
single exception that he cannot sel) himeelf out of the 
home upon whieh that law has pieced him for the space 
of twen‘y-five years. All experience with the Indian 
has taugot those who have had to deal with him the 
wisdom of that provision. Without it nine out of ten 
Indians so set out im severalty would, in the language 
of a wise old chief, ‘‘ be stripped as bare as a bird in 
thirty days.” 

You do not seem to understand the scope of the bill 
considered at the Mohonk Oonference, in commendation 
of which your editorial was written. With the single 
exception that it does authorize an Indian who has 
taken lands in severalty to ‘‘ make contracts or leases 
relating to such land to continue for not more than one 
year,” and that such Iadians may exchange lands with 
each other under certain restrictions, the bill considered 
at Mohonk has no application whatever to the Indians 
described in the above quotation from your editorial. 
In all other respects they are left in the same horrible 
condition they were before. With this single exception, 
that bill applies exslusively to Indians on reservations 
who have not taken land in severalty, so that all the 
hardships, whatever they may be, ia the lot of an In- 
dian who has taken land in severalty will remain if that 
bill become: a law, with the single exception that he 
can lease or exchange, with other Indfans, his land 
under the restrictions alluded to. 

You speak of the herd lot of an Indian who has taken 
his land in severalty, but ‘‘does not care to become a 
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farmer,” but wants to do something else. His course is 
perfectly plain. If he doesn’t care to be a farmer he 
shouldn’t take any land im severaity. He can become a 
citizen of the United States, with all the privileges and 
immunities of such citizsnship, by taking up “‘ his res- 
idence separate and apart from his tribe, and adopting 
the habits of civilized life,’ and then he can take his 
share of the tribal property, and do what he pleases 
with it. 

It has seemed to me that some one ought to call your 
attention to these mistakes, into which you have unwit- 
tingly fallen, and therefore it is that I have ventured to 
trouble you with this communication. 

I am, with great respect, 
Truly yours, H. L. Dawes, 

DniITEp STaTEs SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE STAGE AND THE CHURCH. 


I.—SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


OUR correspondent “8.” admits that ‘‘aJl you 
say concerning the benefit to be derived from 
attending thoroughly good plays {s perfectly true,’’ but 
enters his protest against attending any play in the 
same house that a foolish or immoral play has been 
given in. Would ‘8S ” be consistent enough to refuse 
the sacramental wine because it had been placed in a 
vessel that once contained whisky ? Take ‘‘8.’s” own 
illustration of the saloon that would sell coffse instead 
of whisky ten or twelve days in the year. Now, what 
is it best to say to this saloon-keeper—‘‘ I will come in 
and get a cup of coffee on each day that you will agree 
to substitute it entirely in place of intox'cating liqavr,” 
or to say to him, ‘‘ There has been whisky drank under 
this roof, and I cannot help you to sell coffee”? Will 
you say this, knowing. as you surely mutt, that on 
those days some of his customers will drink coffe, or 
at least have part of the temptation to drink whisky 
removed ? Will you not rather go to all your friends 
and gay to them, ‘‘ Here is a liquor-dealer who is will- 
ing to sell coffze instead of whisky 8 small part of the 
time; and you know your son or your friend has got 
into a habit of going to that saloon. Now let us all 
patronize that man whenever he sella coffee, and stay 
away atall other times. Let us prove to him that it 
pays to sell coffee. The man is nota fool. Ha: will see 
what pays, and if he finds the coffee days pay best, he 
will add to them ; perzaps in a year he will sell coffee, 
only, on twenty or twenty-five days” ? 

I would ask ‘‘§.,,” and those who agree witb him, to 
consider seriously a few facts. Taere are thousands of 
young people, and old ones too, who have the habit (or 
are rapidly forming it) of looking to the theater for their 
evening’s amusement. They will not go anywhere else 
simply because you think they ought to, and certainly 
not till you can and will furnish them something they 
like better. It is the patronage of cultured and Chris- 
tan peopls which enables any manager to offer 
good, and what ‘‘ 8.” admits to be edifying, plays. In 
the face of these facts, which {: most Christlixe, which 
will help to save and ennoble the most souls—for 
these good peop'e to patroniza liberally the good and 
noble plays, so that the manager can afford to offer more 
of them, or to withdraw all such patronage, and force 
the managers tole ffsr only worthless, tawdry, or immoral] 
plays? These thousands will visit the theater, though 
the msjority of them would as soon see » good, clean 
play as a poor one, but do not much care which it is as 
lopg as they are amused. Will you help give these 
thousands bread or a atone ? oe 





I1—A DISTINCTION NOTED. 


I have been much interested in your discussion of the 
relations, sctual and ideal, between the stage and 
church. Will ycu permit me to say a word on the aud 
ject ? 

The writer of the ar‘icle ‘‘ The Stage and the Pulpit,” 
in the issue of April 19 has directed attention to the 
root of the matter, and yet {is not wholly right in his 
statement of the effects of the stage, novel, and pulpit. 
At the theater the Ifstener has his feelings aroussd by 
the presentation of principles, not in the abstract, but by 
incident, and in the concrete. Such a presentation and 
appeal requires an answer in action or its effiet is soon 
lost. Sp», as the feelings are more strongly aroused than 
ia possible in any other way, and yet as no adequate 
answer is permitted from the nature of the case, the 
disastrous effsct upon character is doubly great. In 
the case of the novel all incidents illustrative of prin- 
ciples do not appsal to the feelings through the physical 
senses, but through theimagination. Whatever answer 
must be made to this appeal in order that its effect may 
be elevating and not deadening can be made in the 
imagination, where the scene is presented, and, being 
made thera, the effect will be shown in both character 
and future aetion. 
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The appeals of the pulpit are of but slightly different 
mature from those of the novel, as they are effected 
through the reason as well as the imagination. 

Thus it is that while each of the three—'he stage, 
novel, and pu)pit—appeals to the feelings, the results of 
the appeals are widely different, for the stage appeal 
requires a response at once in action, which cannot be 
given; while the appeals of the novel and pulpit 
through the imagination and intellect can be adequately 
responded to by the same mental process and so made 
effective in the elevation of character. This boing trua, 
the editorial statement (April 19) tbat the correspondent’s 
Objaction to the theater ‘applies equally to the novel 
and pulpit” hardly holds good. Nor de I think that 
The Christian Union would willingly admit that the 
facts bore out that statement, for the editor would 
scarczly say that the stage had been as efficacious as the 
pulpit in elevating mankind. 

Again, fault certainly lies with the hearer, but hardly 
‘* primarily ;” for if, as in the case of the appeal of the 
stage, no opportunity for fitly respending is offerei, he 
{s not principally to blame if he does not answer the 
appeal, but instead lets his feelings die down and be- 
come deadened until they answer to no appeal. 

JIsB 





III.—DISCRIMINATE |! 


Under the present form of management many of our 
theaters are conducted by unprinctpled speculators, 
and in such places vice and virtue are handled indis- 
criminately. But every form of the drams {fs rightfally 
legitimate. In farce, in comedy, in melodrams, in 
opera, in tragedy, pick out the good and shun the bad. 
And in time every form of vice will have disappsared 
and the proscenium arch shall crewn a realm of purity 
and of usefulness. 

Should we not, in the first place, drop all prejudice ? 
Should we not appreciate the fact that there are ladies 
and gentlemen on the stage, that they are models of ex- 
cellence in many respects, that they are as a class un 
excelled in kindl y, sympathetic, and generous dispost- 
tion? Of course we all know that many temptations 
fall in the way of a young man or young weman who 
{s obliged to travel unprotested. But it is the absence 
of protection and heme influencs, and that alone, which 
constitutes the evil of stage life, as {t does any other pro- 
fession or career, Is there not as much evil in society 
and in other professions as in that of the stage? Indi- 
viduals In the former are less conspicuous, and their 
private effairs are not paraded in new‘paper print to 
auch an extent as are the affairs of the latter. 

Is it not wrong to hold up as evidence of the moral 
degeneracy of the stage examples of eminent actors or 
actresses whose private lives have made them suscepti- 
ble to reasonable censure? It is, if itis wrong to offer 
Byron’s sensuality as a fairsample of the average poetic 
tempsrament. Is it not wreng to classify alike all 
places that bear the name of theater ? 

We should algo bsar in mind that the mere Ifterary 
worthlessness of a play does not necessarily, nor does it 
actually, in mest cases, involve features of a demoraliz- 
{ng tendency. ‘‘Slang” is used to a great extent in 
cheaper productions, but itis a fault that can be easily 
obifterated and {s not the chief bone of contention. 
The qualities in the acted drama to be most fiercely 
denousced are those that cater to the lower nature and 
feed the animal appetites. And such objectionable 
features are at often found in Shakespeare and in the 
more prominent works in modern dramatic literature 
as in the ordinary melodrama, comedy, or farcs. 

There are many persons who keep themselves worked 
up to such a degree of intellectual stiffaess that non- 
sence is always unbearable to them; notwithstanding 
many of the loftiest and most brilliant intellects, with 
wide-spreading sympathy, have made mem companion- 
able to the smallest child, and as sportive and jolly asa 
boy. 

Such plays as “ A Tin Soldier” and the like certainly 
do not dignify the stage. Nor do they destroy its dig- 
nity, any more than the humor of Mark Twain, useful 
and worthy as {t is, inany way mars the dignity of liter- 
ature. The majority of the farce comedies are harm- 
lesaly frivolous, made up of laughter-provoking, health- 
promoting qualities. 

The theater is far from being perfect, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that much of the wholesale denuncia- 
tion originates in total ignorance and narrow minded 
prej 1d’ ee, the many cultured Osristian men and women 
who rguilarly attend the theater continually meet 
with dissppoiniment, not so much in the absolute worth- 
leasness of the play itself, or of its interpreters, but in an 
inflaite number of small things that stand out in harsh 
prominenes when in the glare of ‘the footlights, and 
mar the beauty, the smoothness, the purity, or the in- 
nocence of an otherwise excellent performance. The 
little things, the seemingly unnoticeable things, count 
for more in this world than the great things. We are 
not all of us able to comprehend their Atness and to use 
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them, but there are few of us who do not unconsclously 
appreciate their charm and consciously observe their 
absence. 

The essential qualities ‘are invented, and will con- 
tinue to be until the man who controls and di- 
rects the sffairs of the theater, and in whose mind 
must emanate the conception and appreeflation of 
such qualities, shall step from the church door 
to the stage door, brirging with him a religious at- 
mosphere which msy be consistently carried into 
the precincts of the theater. Such religion is to be 
found in the church, but not in every church. It is to 
be found where people have risen to a grander, nobler, 
happier conception of the infinite greatness and good- 
ness of God. 

Good actors, proper discipiine, propriety in dress and 
action, good scenery, arck ological accuracy, and all 
things essential to the upbuilding of the theater to the 
true sphere of its usefulness, will not walk on to the 
stage uxealled for. Though there {s no good exeuse 
for sur present managers to remain away from the 
church, yet much of their indiffsrence to the church 
(not to religicr) is, after all, not to be wondered‘at. The 
important manager will appsar when he believes he is 
wanted. We know that he fs wanted. But he must 
have the assurance, and we must give it—must we not, 
Christian reader and church member ?—we who are 
interested in all things that concern the well-being of 
our fellow-men. G. W. C. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN FORSYTH STREET. 


ORSYTH STREET fs not one of the fathionable 
boulevards. Oa the contrary, it is a quarter in- 
habited by a portion of the great unknown, who are 
unknown to each other as well as to those above them. 
The very cicseneas {on which they are erowded together 
often increases the separation between them. My 
barber, who is a pretty level-headed man, tells me that 
the only half-way comfortable plan of living in a tene- 
ment is to make no acquaintances in your own building 
He has lived ia a good many, and sometimes has tried 
to neighbor with those about him. But ‘It didn’t work 
wel], Some of the people were very nice, but you 
couldn’t draw the line. WhereI live now neither my 
wife nor myself have made any friends atall. I nod 
to the men when I see them in the halls, but that fs all. 
It goes first rate.” And then he went on to describe 
how, if they once gave up their Iselation, they would be 
in danger of having people they didn’t care for running 
in at all times and in all garbs, and seeing everything, 
and talking it over, until he would feel as if he 
might as well have windows Instead of walls about 
hishome, Ha put the case as strongly as possible, and, 
of course, exaggerated the dangers of nelghborliness. 
He admitted that the isolation was far eaasfer for himself, 
who spent tweive or thirteen hours a day in his shop, 
where he was by profession a conversationalist, than it 
was for bis wife, who had to spend these hours In lone. 
liness, Yet he held that, on the whole, ‘the best way is 
not to know anybody.” 

This barber may be tsken as a representative, not per- 
haps of “ Social L'fe in Forsyth Street,” but of the un- 
social life which {s apt to prevail in the tenement- 
house distriets. Nosuch thing as a neighborhood exists. 
On the block in Forsyth S'reet of which I am about to 
speak there are nearly 2 000 people—enough to conati- 
tute a fair-sized ccuntry town. The absence of mutual 
acquaintancesbip frees the families from the gossip 
which is always spoken of asthe bane of village life, 
but it frecs them from a great deal else which gives to 
village life its moral purity, its wholesome self-reepect. 
its ambitious public spirit—every thing, In fact, which is 
productive of fine men and women. Ina Western yil- 
lage of this e!ze there would be three or four churches, 
each having its religious meetings, its social meetings, 
and perhaps its ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary C:rcle ;” there 
would bea Board of Education anda Town Oounell, 
each of which local public sentiment would hold rig- 
idly responsible for its care of local interests. Three 
or four pbysicians, the pastors, the school teachers, 
would all live among the people and eonstitute the 
natural leaders of a eertain intellectual life ; and, more 
than everything else, cach family, being known to every 
other, would as a matter of pride do its part in maintain- 
ing the respectability of the viliage. Butin this block 
on Forsyth Street none of these elements which work for 
rightecuaness exists, There are 20 churehes, and none 
of the people attend churches in whose work, religious 
or social or intellectua), they are « xpected to takea part, 
There are no pastors or physicians or school teachers 
living upon the block, tince these persons hold them 
telves aloof frcm the scclal life they might benefit. 
There are absclute]y no pub!ic Boards to look after loeal 
interests ; these are of necessity intrusted to thw saloon- 
keeper, whose political power Ja due to tie fact that he 
{a protably the cn)y man in the neighborhood who has 
& large lceal scquaintance, In zhort, if we except the 
fact that a few of the men belong to trades. unions, thers 
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is absolutely no organ zation to care for the intellectual, 
morsl, or soolal interests of the lceality; and it is for this 
reason that tenement-house reform is such a orying 
need in sueh quarters of the city, while villages in 
which the sggregate income is little greater are leading 
the nation as regards the wholeac meness of the lives of 
their people. 

But enough of abstractions. Nearly two years ago 
Mr, Sianton Colt, a graduate of Amherst College and of 
the University of Berlin, was made assiatant lecturer of 
the Seciety of Ethical Culture, and he decided to do his 
soeial work, his personal work, not among the members 
of his Scclety, but among the people on Forsyth Street. 
Accordingly he went to Forsyth Street to live. The 
basement of the house in which he engaged his rcoms 
was rented for a free kindergarten, which, under the 
charge of a young woman, became a very successful 
institution. Talis, of course, was held in the mornings, 
and benefited only the little children from three to aix. 
Mr, Ooit wished to reach those who were older, and, as 
he expressed it, it seemed a pity to him to have a good 
room lying useless during the greater part of the day. 
And it came about that when, after a couple of months, 
he happened to find that half a dczen of the boys of the 
vicinity had erganized a little club, he offered them the 
kindergarten room to meet in. It was with the boys’ 
club that Mr. Coit’s work properly began. 

This club has already been described in The Christian 
Union. The name of it probably struck most readers as 
rather odd, to say the least. It was ‘‘ The Lily Pleasure 
Olub.” The name was of the boys’ own choosing. Mr. 
Coit was at first inclined to remonstrate. ‘‘The Lily 
Pleasure Ciub !” he said to them ; ‘‘ what do you mean 
by calling it the Zély Club?” The boys looked sur- 
prised at his question, and one of them said, “ Why ! 
don’t you know that beautiful flower?’ Mr. Colt told 
me that he felt more than a lfitle rebuked, and thought 
that the boys from the tenement-houses had shown a 
finer sense of the beautiful than himeelf. 

The boys’ club meets two evenings in the week, From 
the very firat Mr. Colt insisted that it should be their 
club and not his, He had them elect one of their own 
number President, taught them parliamentary rules, 
and soon left them to manage a good many of their 
meetings by themselves. The boys all worked in fac- 
torles and shops, and of course had some money ef their 
own. They offered to assets themsslves each a quarter 
of a dollar a week, but Mr. Ooit restrained their ardor, 
and had them fix the dues at ten cents. They soon had 
thirty members, and one-quarter of their revenue was 
set apart for charity. 

The self-governing feature Mr. Colt scon found to be 
a great relief to himself and a great help to the boys. 
They developed an esprit de corps, and learned to make 
suggestions as well as take them, and came io feel 
toward him a sense of comradeship fastead of tutelage. 
As regards discipline the boys were far stricter than he 
would ever have dared to be. The only trouble with 
the punishments which they imposed was that they 
were apt to oarry out the old idea of imposing the 
heaviest possible sentence for every shortcoming. For 
instance, one of the boys was several times rude to the 
gymnastic teacher. Mr. Ooft had not noticed it or 
krown of it. The first thing he knew was that the 
boys had decided to expel one of their brightest memberz 
—the boy to whcm the club banjo nad been lent, and who 
was taking lessons on it at the club’s expense, in order 
that he might become the club teacher. Mr. Colt sug- 
gested that, instead of expelling him, the club direct 
him to return the barj> and the five dollars which had 
already been paid for his lessons, and suspend him for 
two weeks, or until such time as he would apologize 
for his rudeness. The boys adopied this suggestion, 
and the offender submitted to the discipline without 
bearing tha least grudge against Mr. Coit. 

The writer has visited the club several times, 
generally on the evening when 1; met with the girls’ 
club, whieh was organized a little later. On such 
evenings the idea of Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Palace of De- 
light” was thoroughly carried out. One of the young 
women who have charge of the girls’ club played 
college songs on the plano, and everybody joined in the 
singing with spirit and even jellity. Then on one 
evening there was the reading of poetry for a while, 
and though the ideas were not always caught, the 
santiment never failed of appreelation. Then there 
were talks, sometimes about history, sometimes about 
morals, and sometimes about social manners. Last 
oame the dancing, Mr. Oot thoroughly belfeving that 
such soelal pleasure not only makes for happiness, but 
is the best means of preventing dissipation. 

One night I attended the club when the boys met 
alone. They had a debate on the question of Prohibi- 
tion. I have been told that it was not nearly 20 good 
as the debate they had had two weeks before, about 
base-ball, or the one they had two weeks later, about 
tenement-houses. However, it was not bed, and it was 
pleasing to sce how few of the beys had anything to 
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boys read a paper on Dublin, Ireland, where ke hed 
formerly lived. It described the city well, and was 
occasionally enlivened by a flash of humor or a plea 
for Home Rule. A friend who was with me met the 
essayist after the club, and in the course of their talk 
asked him if he had written the paper without any help. 
‘Oh, no !” he said ; “ my fatber and I worked it up to- 
gether.” The picture of heme life which this revealed 
was an encouraging one to think about. 

Three weeks ago the boys’ club gave a reception and 
entertalument to the girls’ club and to their parents and 
friends. It was quite an elaborate affalr—too elaborate, 
perhaps, 80 far as refreshments were concerned. In the 
entertainment the girls’ club helped both by singing and 
recitations. The feature of the evening, however, was 
the amateur negro minstrels. One tall boy was blacked 
up and dressed up to represent a negro girl, and iwo 
short boys represented negro dudes. The singing was 
pretty bad, but the conversation was full of jokes, only 
a few of which the writer had ever heard. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. A similar entertainment is to be 
given in a few weeks fcr the benefit of the street-clean - 
ing fund. An admission fee of fifteen centa will be 
charged, and ice-cream will be sold. Three weeks ago 
there were nearly two hundred people packed into the 
little room. If they do as well next time they intend to 
have the street along their block sprinkled three or four 
times a day during the hot months, and cleaned once a 
day. This is tenement-house reform from within. 

But these boys’ and girls’ clubs are not all that have 
been started, Mr. Colt wanted the room used a.! the 
time, and at present it is, with the excepifon of two 
afternoons. Two Smith College graduates have estab- 
lished a little girls’ club, waich is as popular as any of 
the others, It, too, is self-governing, and election to it 
{is an honor which but few of those who desire are able 
to attain. The little girls Know that they will not be 
allowed to have more than a certain number (about 
thirty five), and those who have friends whom they 
want in deliberately black-bal! ali other applicants. In 
the club they are taught all sorts of games, how to 
make do!ls’ dresses, how to set tho table, how to act at 
the table, etc., etc. One of the teachers went to see one 
of the little girls who was sick, and was surprised and 
pleased to have all the other girls clamoring that she 
should come and see them. This she has done, and, 
with a single excepifon, has bsen s0 well re- 
ceived as to be quite enthusiastic about the kindliness 
and friendliness of the poor. As she disiributes no 
charity, there is no doubting the sincerity of the cor- 
diality shown her. It is possible to give one’s self with- 
out giving alms, and Mr. Coit is entirely right when he 
tays thatthe poor stand more in need of social equality 
than of industrial equality ; more in need of the finer 
manners, purer tastes, and larger views which wealth 
mav bring than cf wealth itself without these, 

Very recently one other club has been organized. It 
is the married women’s club. At the firat meeting the 
attendance was fair, and, thcugh at first the interest 
was rather polite than genuine, before the end of the 
meeting a plan was proposed which made it real and 
strong. To come to the club and sew and listen to 
readings and talks did not inspire any enthusiasm, but 
when it was suggested that they should sew for a fair, 
the proceeds of which should esiablish a free ice-water 
stand on the block, there was at cnce a hubbub of ex- 
cltement over the plan. How much of a success they 
will make of it is not certafa, but the club now has a 
purpose which has given it life. 

Such fs the beginning of the organization of social 
and intellectual life in Forsyth S:reet. The read{ness 
with which the people have respcnded to the ¢fforts 
which have been made is encugh to inspire with confi- 
aence those who are ready to work. CO. B. 8. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 
By Tae Rev. Cuarizs F, Tuwina. 


CHURCH is not a business concern, though ia 

certain ways it is to be managed on business prin: 
ciples. The church is not a business concera, for its 
purpose is not to get the most money or io hire tae 
cheapest help. Its purpose is remote from saving 
money or securing the largest surplus. Its purpose is 
not to make its income equal to its expsntes. The 
pecuniary motives of the business concern have no place 
asaimsinthe church. For the church is a spiritual 
institution. Its purpose is moral, ethfcal, Carietiar, 
Its purpose is to continue the work begun by Carist—to 
turn men from sin to righteousness. Its motives and 
methods relate to human character. Yet the church 
has a finaneial side. Though itis nota business insti- 
tution, it is in certain respects to be managed in a bust- 
ness Way. Though its purpose is not to make income 
equal expente, yet in every church income should equal 
expense. The general principles of economy, ¢ ficiency, 
and honesty prevailing im successful business should 
prevail in the management of the church, 
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In securing such principles it seems wise for Christian 
business men to be the leaders in the flaancial interests 
of the church. With their Christianity they will man- 
ege sffairs as if the church were a church; with their 
mercantile methods they will make the mansgement 
economical and efficient. I: is not wise, usually, it 
seems to me, for ministers to take an active interest in 
the pecuniary ¢ffairs of their churches. In some 
instances it seems necessary for ministers to bear an 
important part in this work. Inu many small churches 
the deacons and elders leave the pecuniary, as they do 
the spiritual, affairs of the church to the pastor. These 
Cfficers ought not thus to be remiss in their duty; and 
the minister ought to persuade them to take up this 
task belonging tothem. Butin many large churches 
the miaister not orJy has no need of being especially 
concerned in these financial matters, but, also, he ought 
not to be so concerned. Men are in the church having 
greater ability than his for such administration A 
former pastor of one of the principal churches in New 
York City said to me that about one-half of his time 
‘was taken up with the executive affairs of the parish. 
His ministry was not successful, and {it is not a surprise 
that it was a failure. Time and strength devoted to 
mere administration were time and strength subtracted 
from spiritual efficiency. The minister, though having 
no active psrtin the fiaancial management of his parish, 
rhould yet be deep!y interested in that mansgement. 
For the success or failure of his ministry may in a large 
degree be dependent upon the success or failure of the 
fioancial exzcution. He should also look upon the fail- 
ure or success of the financial management ofthe church 
as a symp'om of the interest or lack of interest in his 
epiritual work. It ts to be said, however, that even 
business men do not employ in the management 
of their churches the same wisdom which they 
employ in the management of their own commer- 
clal interests. A prominent church in a univer- 
sity town, in love for departing pastors, borrowed 
upon one occasion five thousand dollars as a farewell 
gift, and upon another occasion ten thousand dollars 
also as a farewell gift. 1 is not wise to put a mortgage 
upon your principal property for the es*ke of making a 
large present toafriend. A church in Now York Clty 
some years ago, ip love also for its pastor, presented him 
with a eum of money to meet the expenses of a trip in 
Europe. This sum was not the result of gifts, but was 
ra'seed through a morteage upon the church edifice. 
That edifice bas since been sold and the church dis- 
banded. Ccrialnly such methods are not the methods 
that men employ in business. The church has its 
financial side, and f's financial interests should be 
sdministered with ¢fficiency, economy, and honesty. 
And it will usually be found that the business men in 
a church are the bes! fitted thus to administer. 

It is f-« quently said that churches are too expensive. 
It is effirmed that the cost of being a member of a 
respec'able church is 9 great that many respectable 
people a’e kept from ¢ffillating themselves with such a 
congregation. It is complained that pew rentals are 
too high, or, if the pew rentals are not too high, that the 
demands for mis:ions ard missionary work are too 
frequent and too heavy In some churches a basis may 
exist for the charge. But the reason of the complaint 
lies quite as much in the fault of the one complaining as 
n the churches complained against. In ail churches are 
pews of which the rental is so cheap that no person 
earning ordinary wages should hesitate to hireone, The 
rental of a sirg’e pew in some churches for a year 
amounts to several hundred dollars, Butsuch pews are 
very few, and sre taken by those who are presumed to 
be able to pay the thousands. But even in such churches 
the msjority of the pews can be had for a few score of 


dollars ; and a Jarga number of the pews are so cheap’ 


that a tingle s't'ing costs its occupant only a few cents 
each week. The charge of the tro great expensiveness 
of churches is, of course, to be viewed in relation to 
what one receives for the expense Oae receives from 
this financial relaticn to his church more than first 
thought might suggest. He receives the right to his 
sitting for two services each Sabbath. He also hasa 
special right to al! the meetings of the church of prayer, 
of social interccurse, of musical and literary culture, 
In relation to what he receives, the cost is very small. 
Tne chief element in the coat of the administration of 
churebes is, of course, the sslary cf the pastor. The 
salaries of a few pastors io this country are large, but of 
only afew. The number of pastors having more even 
than four thourend dollars esch year is not large. In 
one sense & mivcister should receive exactly what he 
earns ; his wages should be determined by those same 
laws of political economy that determine the wages of 
any wageesrner. In one sense he should receive only 
free-will cff-sings; he bears in the name of Christ a 
free Gospel. In another sense, he cannot receive too 
much. What does the minister give to hischurch ? Not 
his brain merely, not his physical strength only—gifts 
which most men give to their work ; he also gives his 
heart, nimeclf, his all. The relation between a minister 
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and his church is more akin to the relation between a 
husband and wife than to the relation between employee 
and employer. A church, therefore, in one sense, should 
not look upon their minister as a hired servant, but as 
one to whom, in return for his great gifts to them, they 
are to give all that he is able to receive. I take it that 
this is the relation existing between Mr Spurgeon and 
the church of which he is pretor. A prominent officer 
of that church told me that Mr. Spurgeon was usually 
supposed to receive five thousand ‘ollars a year, but 
that he drew whatever he wished. The church trusted 
him and he trusted the church. With certain ministers 
such faith would not be wise ; for, as was remarked o’ 
a prominent minister in an American city, ‘“‘ He would,” 
raid the treasurer of his church, ‘‘ break the Bank of 
England.” 

Bat the charge of expensiveneses of the churches is 
not based simply upon the parochial item, but also 
upon the demands for what is usually termed benevo 
lence. The contribution box is looked upon as the sym- 
bol of thie expensiveness. The notice from the pulpit 
for the collection is regarded much as a patient regards 
his doctor’s bitter prescription. In this same line of 
benevolence also the pastor is supposed to be. through 
his personal endeavors, an especial agent. With the 
subscription paper in hand he goes to individuals in 
cffice and home asking for money either for building a 
new chapel in the city, or to endow acoliege in Dakota. 
or to raise a testimonial fund for a retiring descn, or 
to increase the annus! offering for the cause of foreign 
or home missions. Of such endeavore for benevolence 
it seems to me that many people have a false and wrong 
idea. Asarule, people are not to be urgedto give. As 
a rule, people do desire information as to Christian 
work. They are willing for such opportuvities of 
Christian service to be pointed out to them ; when such 
information has been given end such opportunities are 
pointed out, their duty fe made manifest. The minister 
has done his whole duty in giving the information, in 
indicating the opportunity. The following aetion 
belongs to his people, and their doing or failing to do 
their duty is a question for themselves as servants of 
the Most High. People should consiantly have placed 
before them opportunities for Christian giving and for 
Obristian service. Such opportunities it would be 
difficult to present too frequently. But the minister 
should refrain from elther speaking or acting in such a 
way as to give the impression of undue urgency. It 
also seems to me that it is well for a minister t> refrain 
from soliciting pereonally contributions for Christian 
work. The temptationt to suek solicitation are 
frequently very strong. S me pastors have much suc. 
cess in such endeavors. A distinguished minister of 
tho Presbyterlan Church himself raises the debt which 
2 fflicts the parish, or secures the money for a new organ. 
But, on the whole, it is wiser for the pastor to havea 
great interest in any such attempt, to be the heert of it, 
or even the heart and the brain of it, but not either the 
hands or the feet. Serving thus personally in financial 
matters, he is in peril of lessening his sp'ritua) influerce 
over the character of his parishioners for the sake of a 
financial gain. Such « peril he should never be willing 
torun. ‘‘I seek not yours, but you.” To his pastor a 
parishioner may not infrequently be inclined to give a 
larger subscription than he feels he ought. Such asnb- 
scription is far from belog a means of grece te the sub- 
ecriber. In general, and fora term of years, more money 
is given by a church in benevolence if the pastor 
declines to become an agent in {is solicitation. 

But, even if the church is somewhat expensive, it is 
never to be forgotten that money is one of the powers 
that God has pnt into the hands of Christian people for 
doing good. Money represents the most Jasting and 
widest power for Caristian service. Men and women 
are waiting to become foreign missionaries, waiting only 
because there is no mcnzy with which to commission 
them. Parts of every great city, villages on the prairie 
an‘ mountain and in the valley, are bereft of Christian 
ir fluences by resson of the lack of funds to send those 
who would gladly go bearing such infliences. Church 
work may be expensive, but its very expens{iveness rep- 
resents at once the consecration of those who are com- 
missioned a? Christ’s apostles, and the Christian charac 
ter of those who are turned from sin unto righteousness 
through the labors of those who are thus commissioned, 

In the business management of the church, as in bus- 
ineas management of every sort, great advantage is to 
be found in frequent and frank conference of ¢ fficers 
and pastor. If the pastor is inclined to emphasiz: too 
strongly the pecuniary side of his work, the < fficers 
should very plainly tell him his mistake, and he should 
be willing to bear the criticlsm and correct the fau't If 
the pastor sees elements or conditions in the church 
which he believes are antagonistic to the spiritual or other 
essential interests, he likewise should b9 very free to 
communicate his impressions to the < flicers, and they 
also should bear with Christian charity the criticism 
and endeavor to remedy the fault thus indicated. 
Ohurch quarrels usually begin ia a lack of free, frater- 
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nal communication between the officers. Such com 
munication should be very full and broad and {nitmite - 
It is thus that estrangements are avoided, and, with 
the avoidance of estrangements, ecelesiastical quarrels 
would also be prevented. 

PuymMouTH CuurncH, MmmgaPo.is., 





A DAY IN THE HOLY CITY OF THE 
HINDUS. 
By B. W. L. 


“s OU gart here? What are we to do, then ?” 

‘If the ladies will walk across the bridge, 
maybe they will find a geri on the other ride of the 
river,” politely said the soft-voiced railway cfficia'. 

So it was. Our party, made up of the Lady Princi- 
pal, the Principal Lady, and the Necessary Accompant!- 
ment, were set down at a small railway station, near 
midnight, in the midst of India. We had left the main 
line a few miles away, and had cume to this point by a 
branch railway. Our destination was Benares, upon 
"he opposite bank of the Ganges. We never grumbled 
(we were not Enoglish), for we were philosophers with 
passably good digestions, 20 we called for the omni- 
present coolie to carry our luggage and guide us across 
the river to the conveyance we hoped to fiad there. 

Bafore we could reacn the bridge we struggled 
through a quarter of a mile of shifting sand. Tne Lidy 
Principal cocasionally called the procession to halt, and 
emptied the sacred soil from her siippers, making j cose 
remarks upon the deligh's of foreign travel. Tae night 
was filled with soft darkness, in spite of the fact that 
the sky was clear. We plunged on in the wake of the 
laden coolfes, silpping and sliding, until we struck the 
first boat of the line which made the bridge. The 
river at this point is about a mile wide. We there 
seated ourselves for a contemplative mcment, then, 
directing the man who carried the largest bundle of 
bedding on hie head to walk slowly, we began our 
weird mareh. Fortunately, his load was covered with a 
blue and white dari, or rug, and we were guided by 
the faiut spot of lighter shadow it showed in the night. 
We hrard no sound exoept the soft patter of the bare 
feet in front and the occasional low-toned remarks of 
their owners. The string of broad, flat boats was quite 
stationary, and wide enough for a carriage way. The 
road seemed, from the feeling, to be well covered by 
the dust of travel. We had no thought of danger, 
though probably there might have been. Everything 
except pleasure came to us naturally, and excited little 
comment, 

At lest our feet sank onee more in the sand of the 
river shore, and, to our relief, the shrill call of tha 
coolies produced from the gloom a drowsy gari-wala 
(heekman) and his «equally drowsy horse. 

With few remarks our luggage was piled on the roof, 
and we stowed ourselves inside of the creaking, com- 
plaining wooden box, and were soon olattering away 
toward the hotel, four miles distant, in the English 
quarter, 

‘* Well!” said the Lidy Principal, ‘ thank geodness 
we sre on a pucea road.” 

**Do talk Eoglish !” said I. 
macadamized.” 

**Wrong. If I talk HBaglish I must say metaled 
road, because it isn’t.” 

She was curled up on the front seat, and inclined to 
be Jaconic. 

For some miles we trundled along in silence, when a 
sudden lurch elicited : 

**In the Khad—man’s asleep,” from the front seat. 

‘*Never mind; he’ll wake the horse up and find the 
road.” 

** T suppose we won’t upset,” came sleepily from the 
Prinoipal Lady. 

For a moment we concluded everything was asleep, 
but a grunt from the driver and a lurch the other way 
gave us to understand that we were climbing up the 
bank to the road once more. 

‘* Notice the calm breadth of mind one acquires from 
years of forelgn travel !” remarked the Lady Principal. 
‘*In Penn Yan, now, if I had been driven into a ditch 
at one o’clock in the night, I suppose my narrow mind 
wou'd have been disturbed.” 

‘Not only accidents are taken calmly, but people 
too,” said I, thinking of a fellow-American who kept 
up our national reputation by whistling always and 
everywhere, until we were chastened into calm accept- 
ance of the nulsauce. ‘‘ Yes, he said gripsack, too.” 

‘*Dear me! That Miss Ames in London was the 
worst! She knew so much—and so much that isn’t so. 
Her education, like her travels, was begua at thirty, 
with Latin—English left to intuition. She announced 
what everything was, and pronounced upon it—all was 
‘fine’ or ‘good.’ If one quoted poetry, she supplied 
the next Iine—from some other poem. When I spoke 
of Ben Frankitn, she recalled that some one had called 
him ‘O rare Ben Frauklin !’” With a groan—“ She 
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didn’t come on to India, she doubtless thought the 
heathen could do nothing for her.” 

With an ¢xisperated sigh over her recollections, and 
hearty Jaughter from us, we alighted at the door of 
Clark’s Hotel in Benares. Escorted by the watchman 
to our rooms, we secon Jaid our weary bodies down to 
rest, and slept with one eye and two ears open until 
4a M, when, according to orders, we were called to 
begin to ‘‘do” Bmmares. It wasin April. That means 
early rising and night travelinIndla, Ys, we certainly 
did ache, and we certainly had not broadened our minds 
sufficiently to include calmly the horrible night-howling 
of the dogs of Benares. We scorned ‘‘ globe-trotters” 
and their ways, but far once we were hurried in our 
alght-seeing. After ehhoti-hasari (little breakfast) we 
engaged a guide and & gart and drove to the native 
city. 

We had happened upon the time of a great festival, 
celebrated but once in twelve years, and we saw ¢x- 
tensive preparations for it going on everywhere. We 
hired a native boat, and, crouching on the bottom, under 
a low plank roof, we were rowed out on the Ganges. 
Large barges, shaped like peacocks, were being 
gorgeously hung with banners and lanterns, and were to 
go up and down the river after nightfall filled with 
danc'ng gir!s and ‘‘ players upon instruments ”—a much 
more fitting term than musicians. 

We had met some Engliiah women who had secu’ed, 
by some mesns, places on a barge, but we were told that 
foreign residents considered It very much out of place 
for lad{es to be present at this festival, as, in common 
with all heathen gayeties. it was more or legs indecent. 
After pausing near a large camp of fakirs, and watch- 
ing their wild actions and wilder figures, we landed 
neat the Mor que of Aurangz3b, which rears its beautiful 
but insulting minareta in the midst of Hindu temples. 
From the firat balcony we had a magnificent view of 
the great crowded elty and the rivor, whose shores were 
filled with temples, bathers faXsrs, and merchants. The 
huge umbrellas, set in the sand for shelter, from our 
height looked like a great growth of dingy mushrooms 
We saw a body being consumed at the Burniog Ghat, 
and near by a poor man was lighting a fire to partially 
burn a body he had lafd on the sand. It does not seem 
to be generally knowaz that the poverty of the people 
often prevents their having enough fuel to completely 
consume a bedy. Frequently half-charred corpses are 
seen floating on the water, the gathering point of grisly 
birds of prey. 

Before the sun rose very high, we returned to the 
hotel, breakfasied. bought as much Benares brassware 
as our consciences (reatraincd by cur purses) would 
allow, and retired from the heat of theday. By the 
way, long after, when we landed in New York, we were 
surprised to find a high duty imposed upon this ware, 
and none upon the much more elegant and expensive 
metal work of Maradabad. Truly, the ways of the 
American Custom-House are mysterious. 

Late in the afternoon we began a tour amorg the 
texples, sc numerous in this holy city, the stronghold 
of Hinduism 

Never before were we #0 deeply impressed with the 
inexpreesible depravity which is the natural outcome of 
this false religion. Ignorance of the meaning of 
customs, and to a large extent of the language, had 
preserved me from comprebending the vileness of 
idolatry. Here, in the holy city, whose sanctity ia so 
great that even Christians and Mohammedans dying 
within its precincts are admitted without delay to per- 
fect bliss, no one can fail to realize the utter degrada- 
tion of the worshipers and rriests. 

We drove from temple to te~p'e, from shrine to sacred 
well, all alike vile, and none bowting the least beauty 
of architecture. The monkey t-mple, filtay and repul- 
sive to a degree, full of cha'!6:'ng beasts and besotted 
people, we entered, and an obs qufous priest presented 
us with strings of white jasmines, which he care- 
lessly took from an idol, at the time surrounded by 
devotees. O! ocurse he wanted baksheesh and received 
it. Some of the streets were too narrow for our car- 
rlage, so we alighted, and, following our guide, entered 
a close passage leading to the Gxlden Temple of Runjeet 
Bingh. It was the intention of Ravj:et Singh to cover 
it entirely with gold, but the work was not finished. 
Eatering a narrow doorwsy, we stood in a small court 
littered with flowers and filth. The priests eeemed to 
be very much under the inflaence of the liquor drank 
in worship, aud we were really frightened by their loud 
cries and fierce gesticulations as they surrounded us. 
Oar retreat was cut off, our guide had lost the few wits 
he possessed, and we were at their mercy. They may 
have been resenting the polluting presence of women, 
or they may have waated baksheesh We were quite 
sure what we wanted—to get away from this screaming, 
half-naked crowd of fanatics. 

The Lidy Principal had perfect command of one word 
in Hindustani. To see her di-gusted and indignant face 
and to hear her exergetic Jao / (in Penn Yan that cer- 
tsinly would mean “' Get cut !”) ordinarily « qualed the 
Feading of the Riot Act, Here even she was powerless, 





and our courage was ebbing fast, when we sent our 
guide for a policeman. 

After some moments of suspense his blue uniform 
sppeared in the doorway, and he made room for us to 
pass out through the menacing crowd. We breathed 
more freely, though still in the narrow streets. I offered 
my camphor bottle, which always guarded my nose in 
native cities, to my companions. ‘‘Oh !—that is a 
clean smell. I had forgotten there could ba sueh a 
thing !” said the Principal Lady, who usua)ly disdained 
campbor. We walked on still further in the bad heart 
of the elty. Atan abrupt turn I was brought to a halt 
with horror, forI just escaped falling over a fakir seated 
most inconveniently in the middle of the path. That 
man for once gave forth a freah odor; for half of my 
cherished camphor bedewed his ungrateful body. He 
made no sign of being aware of our interruption, but 
continued to contemplate the tip of his nose in silence, 

Other temples filled with monkeys and sacred cattle 
were visited. The Well of Kaowledge held our disgust- 
ed attention for a time, as we watched the poor creatures 
sip the fetid water, and, dropping their flowers or grain 
into its corruption, add to the dangers of cholera, which 
go often scourges the greatcity. The Wello* Salvation, 
anether sacred spot, is supposed to be filled with the 
sweat of Vishnu. One has sald fittingly, on seeing the 
people bathing in {t, that the water looks as though it 
held in solution the sins {t washed away. 


IMPERSONALITY. 


By Ross HawrHorne LatTHRop, 


DREAMED within a dream the sun was gold, 
And as I walked beneath this golden sun 
The world was like a mighty play-room old, 
Made for our pleasure since it was begun. 


But when I waked I found the sun was air, 
The world was alr, and all things only seemed, 
Except the thoughts we grow by ; for in prayer 
We change to spirits such as God has dreamed. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN INDIA.—II. 


By P. CO. Mozoompar, 


RANTED that the Brahmo Somaj of Indfa ean 
successfully establish its monothelstic reform in 
the eountry, what guarantee Is there that such monothe- 
ism will last? It has been already pointed out that 
belief in One God is not a new thing in Indla. Only 
such belief has not developed desirably, and has not per- 
meated the masses. Again and again have great tides of 
monotheism swept over the surface of Hindu scciety. 
The deposit left has fertilized the religicus consclous- 
ness of the people, not perhaps in ways that the Intellect 
of an outsider can perceive, but they are perceptible 
to the thoughtful Hindu when he examines the under- 
lying principles of popular faith. Vedic scholars have 
pointed out that in the R'g Vedas the many deities to 
whom bymne are sung and cfferings are made are not 
detached personalities at chronic feud, like the heroes 
of the Greek pantheon, but they are different manifesta- 
tions of the same Central Personality—O 16 indivisible 
Being realized in the various energies he puts forth. The 
Puranic echolar might similarly point out that the 
populous mythology of India, though so numerous and 
incoherent, represents nothing more than endless concep- 
tions of the eternal nature formed at different times— 
fragments of the broken synthesis of God made {fn some 
bleased by-gone sge, but now lost. If, however, we set 
aside these inward explenations of the apparent ex- 
travagancis of the religious history of the Hindus, we 
cannot, certainly, ignore the distinct facts of monothe- 
fatic reform running down from the re motest antiquity. 
The auccess and failure of these religious reforms in 
India have been caused by f*c’s of which it is not un- 
profitable to takeacoount. Vedantism is the earliest re- 
form known in the history of Vedic or Aryan Hindu 
religion. Vedantism has bad a wonderful success on 
account of its spiritual philosophy. The so-called 
pntheism it teaches, the soul-esserce being the sub- 
stratum of all things, pervades the mind of the humblest 
Hindu devotee. Noamount of populer polytheism has 
been able to repress the influences of that lofty teach- 
ing. The most unpretending cloth seller of Prena, the 
vender of sweetmeats in the Lahore streets, will descant 
by the hour on the ineffable blessedness of coalition 
between the creature-soul and the great Psramatma. 
This Vedantic philosophy, though disguised by popular 
creeds, has been never superseded. The reason why 
Vedantiam has failed to be the actual religion of the 
masses is because it omitted to pay due regard to the 
tender humanity which in Iadia forms the morality 
of the nation. The grossness of animal sacrifices and 
the laxttics of Brahmanical life, which distinguished the 
later Vedic age and which Vedantism retained, scandal- 
ized the humanity of the age, while an esoteric phi- 
losophy changed the theories about the nature of God 
and man. 
Another cause of failure was the omission to cultivate 
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the great national characteristic of religious feeling. 
Vedantism gives enough scope to deep thought, inaight, 
meditation, but little scope to emotion, imagery, fafth, 
warm persona] worship, Any religion which falls to do 
that fafle to ir fluence the masses, The next reform was 
Buddhism. Buddha protested against Vedantic teach- 
ing, andShis reform had a marvelous success. That 
success was doubtless owing to the glorious morality of 
self-conquest which Sakya Muni taught. Its central 
teaching was the sweet exquisite humanity of the Buddh- 
fetic cult. Loving-kindnees to all beings had an 
adaptation to the Hindu’s gentle nature, and, taking his 
stand upon that, Sakya spread his gospel everywhere. 
And when to this universal tenderness was added the 
rigid asceticlem which made Nirvana possible, for a time 
Buddhism became the true H'ndulsm of our nation. 

But in it there were fatal defecta which soon brought a 
downfall, Buddhism discarded the spiritual faith of 
the Vedasand Vedantas. It was not irrel/g!ous, but cer- 
tainly unthelstic ; it inculcated no belief in God, called 
forth no devotional feeling. Anabstract ethical culture 
like this would have found no acceptance with any part 
of mankind, uulesa for the elaborate worship of Sakya 
Muni himself as the god of Buddhism, and other pre-¢ x'at- 
{og Buddhas, which soon developed among Buddhist 
belfevers in Ceylon, China, and elsewhere. And then, 
what was worse, Buddhism wanted to upset the Indian 
social system. It meant to remove the old classifications, 
castes, orders of occupation, the old Jaws and usages 
which had reigned for ages. Such a subversive, unna- 
tional religion has no chance in India. The religion of 
the Puranas was a protest and a reform both upon 
Buddhism and Vedantism. It revived the multiplicity 
of divine conceptions and energies taught mystically in 
the Vedas, and embodied them in the popular pantheon, 
so that the attributes and manifestations of God were 
worshiped severally as separate deities who presided over 
all the facts and laws of nature, as supernatural presences 
and providences. But though thus, on the one hand, 
the Vedic polythelam was revived with increased gross- 
ness, it brought heart and falth into Hindufem, It 
brought the supreme doctrine of Incarnation, {t peopled 
the whole universe with the invisible Spirit, it created 
a thousand throbbing trusts and tender pleties. And 
when to this popular sentimentalism was added the 
tender humanity of Buddhism, the holy asc+ticism of 
previous Hinduiam, the lofty spiritual philosophy of the 
Vedanta, it becomes no wonder that Puraniam stil] holds 
its ground in the country against all odds, Bat in the 

popular theology of the day there isa fatal defect also. 

It has lostall coherence and binding forces of unity. Gods 
are made to fight against gods, and sects against sects, 
until it has become impossible to discover a connect- 
ing link amidst {the customs, convictions, worships, and 
ideas of the people. This absence of unity has been 
brought into great prominence ia later times by the side 
of the sober integrity of such a religious system as 
Mohammedanism. And, strange to relate, the influence 
of Mohammedan faith, combtned with the vital princl- 
pl«s of indigenous Hinduism, have produced the later 
monotheistic revivals from the fifteenth down to the 
nineteenth centurv. The records of such rigid mono- 
theistic sects as Nomokpanth{s (Sikhs), K :birpanthis, 
Dadupanthis, and others, including thousands among 
thelr following, show with what activity such revivals 
must have begun, and how numerous they must have 

been, though the history of oalya few be known. It is 
not at all wonderful that these seets should have sprung 
from the endless life of the Hindu religion, but that, once 
springing into life, they should cease to live is a thing 
to be wondered at. The fatal defect in these later mono- 
theistic reforms was the mutual exclusion in which they 
lived. The absence of a feeling of common cause in their 
midst, of acommon ground of doctrine or worship, a 
binding force of sympathy, a similar education, and 
similarity of alm, produced thet isolation which is the 
death of every social and religious reform. Separated 
on the one hand from the great parent stream of orthodox 
Hindu faith, cut cff from all its influence of protecting 

sympathies, and on the other hand separated from each 
other, these streamlets of monotheism were soon dried 
up, or, if a feeble current of life stiil fl»wed in them, the 

advancing tides of popular polytheism, spreading on 
every side, absorbed them. Every religious reform is 
placed in the midst of this twofold death in India. It 
either dies by isolation or by absorption. As soon as it 
loses ite spirft of protest against p>pular errors, and 
identifies iteelf with the prevailing system, the latter 
opens out its wide abyss and swallows it. And if it 
refuses to have any participation with the surrounding 
mags of religious life, and makes its protestantism ag- 
gressive, it gradually withers away. The problem be- 
fore the Brahmo 8msj of India, therefore is to reconcile 
these two parallel lines of action ; sturdily to keep up 
its protest against polytheism, superstition, and at the 
same time to flad out what truths there may be under- 
lying them, and imbibe the great sources of life, health, 

and progress which the current religious life of the 

pation affords as nuiriment to the essential reforms 

which ihe Brabmo Bomsj prop pesto itself, 
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THE ELECT LADY. 


By GroraGzE MACDONALD, 








Author of “‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘* Alee Forbes,” 
** Robert Falconer,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXII —THE GAMBLER AND THE COLLECTOR. 


HINGS went svimmingly with George. Hs had 

weathered a cris's, and was now full of confidence, 

as well as the show of it. That he held himself a man 

who could do what he pleased was plain to every one. 

H's preeperity leaned upon that of certain princes of 

the power of morey in America ; gleaning after them 
he found h‘s fortune. 

But be did not find much increase of favor with 
Alexa. H2r spiritual tastes were growing more refined. 
There was something about the man, and that not new, 
which she could no longer contemplate without dis- 
satisfaction. It cost her tears at night to think that, 
although her lover had degenerated, he had remained 
true to her, for she saw plainly that it was orly lack of 
encouregemert that prevented him from asking her to 
be his wife. She must appear changeable, but this was 
not the man she bad been ready to love ! the plant had 
put forth a flower that was not In sequence with the 
leaf. The cause of his appearing different might Ife in 
herrelf, but in any cxse he was not the gentleman she 
had thought him. Had she loved him, she would bave 
stond by him bravely, but now she could not help recall- 
irg the disgrace cf the father, and shrank from sharing 
it with the son. Would it be any wonder if the son 
himrelf proved Jess than honorable? She would have 
broker with him quite but for one thing: he had 
become intimate with her father, and the laird enjoyed 
his company. 

George bad a large straggling acquaintance with things, 
end could readily appear to know more than he did. 
H was, besides, that most agreeable person to a men 
with a hobby, a cond Ifs'ener—when he saw reason. H2 
made himeelf so pleasant that the Isird was not only 
always giad to ree him, but would often ask him to stay 
to supper, when be wu'd fish up, from the wine-cellar 
he had inherited, a bottle with a history and a char- 
acter, and the two would pass the evening together. 
Alex trying not to with him away, for was not her 
poor o'd father happy with bim ! 

Though without much pleasure of his own in such 
things Georgs, moved by the rfisction of the laird’s 
interest, even began to collect a little, mainly in the 
hope of picking up what might gratify the laird; 
nor, if he came upon a thing he must covet, would 
hesitate to spend on it a good sum. Naturally the old 
man grew to regard him asa son of the best sort, one 
who would do anything to please his father and indulge 
his tastes. 

It msy seem surprising that such a man as George 
should have remained eo true; but he had a bulldog 
tensclty of purpose, as, indeed, his monry making 
indicated. Then there was gxod in bim to the measure 
of admiring a woman ]'ke Alexe, though not of ad- 
miring a ‘ar better. He saw himeelf in danger of 
losing her, concluded influences at work to the frustra- 
tion of his own, surmised that she doubted the char- 
acter of bis business, feared the clownith farmer-poe! 
might have dezzled with his new reputation her 
womanly j1dgment, and felt himself called upon to 
make good his position against any and every preju- 
dice she might have conceived against bim. He would 
yield nothing. If he was foiled he was foiled, but it 
shou'd not be his fault. His own phrase was that he 
would not throw up the sponge so long as he cou'd 
come up grinning. He had occasional twinges of dis- 
comfort, for his conrsclence, although seared indeed, 
was not seared as with the hottest iron, seeing he had 
never looked straight at any truth ; It would ease those 
twinges, he vaguely imagined, so to satisfy a good 
woman like Alexa that she made common cause with 
him, accepting, not merely himself, but the money of 
which be had at such timesa slight loathing. Then Alexa 
was handsome—he thought her very handsome, and, 
true to Mammon, he would gladly be true also to some- 
thing better. There might be another camp, and it 
would be well to heve friends in that, too. 

So unlike Andrew, how could he but dislike him ! 
And his dislike j-alousy fostered into hatred. Oowed 
before him, like Macbeth before Banquo, because he 
was an honest man, how could he but hate him! He 
called him, and thought him, a canting, sneaking fellow 
—which he was, if canting consist In giving God his 
own, and sneaking consist in fearing no man—in fear- 
ing nothing, indeed, but dolag wrong. How could 
George consent even to the far off existence of such a 
man |! 

Tae laird also had taken a dislike to him. 

From the night when Dawtle made her appeal, he 


_ bad not known an hour’s peace. It was not that it had 


waked his conscience, though it had made it slesp a 
little less soundly ; it was only that be feared she migh! 
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take further action in regard to the cup. She seemed 
to him to be taking part with the owner of the cup 
against him ; he could not see that she was taking part 
with himself egainst the devil ; that it was not the cup 
she was anxious abc ut, but the life of her master. What 
if she should acquaint the earl’s lawyer with all she 
knew! He would be dragged {nto public daylight! 
He could not pretend ignorance concerning the identity 
of the chalice: that would be to be no antiquarian, 
while Dawtie would bear witness that he had in his 
poesession a book telling all aboutit! But the girl 
would never of herself have turned agaiost him! It 
was all that fellow Ingram, with his overstrained and 
absurd notions as to what God required of his poor 
sinful creatures! He did not believe in the atonement ! 
He did not believe ‘hat Christ had given satisfaction to 
the Father forour sins! He demanded in the name 
of religion more than any properly educated and author- 
ized minfster would, and in his meddlesomeness had 
worrled Dawtle into doing as she did! The girl 
was a good and modest gir), and would never of herself 
have soacted! Andrew was righteous overmuch, there- 
fore eaten up with self-conceit and the notion ef pleas- 
ing God more than other men! He cherished old 
grudges against him, and would be delighted to bring 
his old schoolmaster to shame! He was not a bad boy 
at school ; he had always liked him : thechange in him 
witnessed to the peril of extremes! Here they had led 
to spiritual pride, which was the worst of all the sins! 
The favorite of heaven could have rio respect for the 
opinion of his betters! The man was bent on returoing 
evil for all the good he had done the boy! It was a 
happy thing young Crawford underatood him! He 
would be his friend and defeat the machinations of 
hisenemy! If only the fellow’s lease were out, that he 
might get rid of him ! 

Moved by George’s sympathy with his tastes, he 
drew nearer and nearer to disclosing the possession 
which was the pride of his life. The enjxyment of 
connoisseur or collector rests much on the glory of 
possession—of having what another has not, or, better 
still, what no other can possibly have. 

From what we had long ago seen on the night of the 
storm, and now from the way the old man hinted, and 
talked, and broke off ; also from the uneasiness he some- 
times manifested, George had guessed that there was 
something over whose possession he gloated, but for 
whose presence among his treasures he could not com- 
fortably account He therefore set himself, without 
asking a single question, to make the laird unbosom. A 
hold on the father would be a hold on the daughter. 

One day, in a pawnbroker’s shop, he lighted upon a 
rarity indeed, which might or might not have the his- 
tory attributed to it, but was in iteelf more than interest- 
{vg for the beauty of both material and workmanship. 
Tae sum asked for it was large, but, with the chance of 
pleasing the laird, it seemed to George buta trifle. It 
was also, he judged, of intrinsic value to a great part of 
the price. Had he been then aware of the passion of 
the old man for jawels in especial, he would have been 
yet more esger to secureitfor him. It was a watch, 
not very small, and by no means thin—a repeater, whose 
bell was dulled by the stones of the mine in which it 
lay buried. The case was one mass of gems of consid 
erable siz3, and of every color. Ruby, sapphire, and 
emerald were judiciously parted by diamonds of utmost 
purity, while yellow diamonds took the golden place 
for which the topaz had not been counted of sufficlent 
value. They were all crus‘ed together as close as they 
cculd lie, the setting of them hardly showing. The 
face was of fine opals, across which moved the two 
larger hands radiant with rubles, while the second-hand 
fiitted fisshing around, covered with tiny diamonds, 
The numerals were in sapphires, within a bordering ring 
of emeralds and black pearls. The jewel was a splen- 
dor of color and light. 

George, without preface, took it from his pocket, held 
it a moment in the sunlight, and handed it to the laird. 
He glowered at it. He saw an angel from heaven ina 
thing compact of earth-chip:! As near as any thing 
can be loved of a live soul, the laird loved a fiae stone ; 
what in it he loved moat, the color, the light, the shape, 
the value, the mystery, he could not have told—and 
here was a jewel of many fine stones! With both 
hands he pressed it to his bosom. Then he looked at it 
in the sun, then went into the shadow of the house, for 
they were in the opsn alr, and looked at li again. Sud- 
denly he thrust it into his pocket, and hurried, followed 
by George, to his study, There he closed the shutters, 
lighted a lamp, and gez3d at the marvel, turning it in 
all directions. At length he laid it on the table, and 
aank with a sigh intoachair. George understood the 
sigh, and dug its source deeper by telling him, as he 
had heard it, the story of the jewel. 

** It may be true,” he said, as he ended. ‘I remem- 
ber seeing some time ago a description of the toy. I 
think I could lay my hand on it !” 

**Would you mind leaving it with me till you coms 
f ?” faltered the laird. 

He knew he could not buy it; he had not the money; 
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but he would gladly dally with the notion of being its 
possessor. To part with it the moment after having 
held it in his hand and gloated over it for the first time 
would be too keen a pain! It was unreasonable to have 
to part with it at all! He ought to be itsowner! Who 
could be such an owner to a thing like that as he! It 
was a wrong to him that it was not his! Next to his 
cup, it was the most precious thing he had ever wished 
to possese—a thing for a man to take to the grave with 
him! Was there no way of carrying any treasure tothe 
other world? He would have sold of his land to secure 
the mirecle, but, alas ! it was ail entailed. Fora mo- 
ment the Cellini chalice seemed of less account, and he 
felt ready to throw open the window of his treasure- 
room and pitch everything out, The demon of having 
is as imperious and as capricious as that of drink, and 
there is no refuge from it but with the Father. ‘ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer.” 

The poor slave uttered, not a sigh now, but a groan, 

** You'll tell the man,” he safd, thinking George had 
borrowed the thing to show him, ‘‘that I did not even 
ask the price: I know I cannot buy it.” 

** Perhaps he would give you credit,” subgested 
George, with a emiie. 

‘No! I will have nothing to do with credit. I 
should not be able to call {t my own !’’—Money-honesty 
was strong in the laird —‘‘ Bat,” he continued, “‘ dotry 
and persuade h‘m to let me have it for a day or two— 
that I may get its beauty by heart, and think of it all 
the days and dream of it all the nights of my life 
after !” 

‘There will be no difficulty about that,” answered 
George. ‘‘ The owner will be delighted to let you keep 
it as long as you wish.” 

**T would it were so.” 

** Tt 7s go,” 

** You don’t mean to say, George, that that queen of 
jewels is yours, and you will lend i ms ?” 

‘The thing is mine, but I will not lend it—not even 
to you, sir!” 

**T don’t wonder !—I don’t wonder! But {t is a great 
disappointment. I was beginning to hope I—I—might 
have the loan of it for a week or two even !” 

* You should, indeed, if the thing were mine,” said 
George, playing him ; “* but—” 

** Oh, I beg your pardon ! I thought you sald it was 
yours |’ 

*€835 it was when I brought it, but it is mine no 
longer. Itis yours. I purchased it for you this morn- 
ing.” 

The old man was speechless. Hoe rose, and, sefzing 
George by both hands, stood staring at him. Somethirg 
very like tears gathered within the reddened rims of his 
eyea. 

Ha had grown paler and feebler of late, ever in vain 
devising secure possession of the cup—pssession moral 
as well as legal. But thisentrancing gift brought with 
it atrength and hope in regard to the chalice. ‘*To 
him that hath shall be given,” quoted the Mammon 
within him. 

** George !” he sald, with a moan of ecstasy, “ you are 
my good angel !” and sat down exhausted. 

The watch was the key to his “‘ closet,” as he peraisted 
in calling his treasury. 

In old times not a few houses {2 Scotland held a cer- 
tain tiny room. built for the head of the fam'ly, to be 
his closet for prayer : it was, I belfeve, with the notion 
of such a room in his head that the laird had called his 
museum his closet; and he was more right than he 
meant to be ; for in that chamber he did his truest wor- 
ship—truest as to the love in it, falsest as to iis object ; 
for there he worshiped the god vilest bred of all the 
gods, bred namely of man’s distrust In tae Life of the 
universe, 

And now here also were two met together to worship; 
for from this time the laird, disclosing his secret, made 
George free of bis sanctuary. 

George was by this time able to take a genuine interest 
in the collection. But he was much amused. some- 
times annoyed, with the behavior of the laird In his 
closet: he was more nervous and touchy over his things 
than a she bear over her cubs. 

Of all dangers to his darlings he thought & woman the 
worst, and had therefore seized with avidity the chance 
of making that room a hidden one, the possibility of 
which he had spied almost the moment he first 
entered it, 

He becams, if possible, fonder of his things than ever, 
and flattered himself he had found in George a fellow- 
worshiper ; George's exaggerated or pretended appre- 
ciation enhanced his sense of their value. 





CHAPTER XXIII, 


Alexa had a strong, shaggy pony, which she rode the 
oftener that George cime 80 often ; taking care to be 
well gone before he arrived on his beautiful horse. 

Oae lovely summer evening sue had been across the 
moor a long way, and was returning as the sun went 
down. A glory of red molten gold was shining in her 
face, 90 that she could see nothing in front of her, and 
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was a little startled by a vice greeting her with a re- 
epectful good evening. Tae same moment she was 
alongaide of the speaker in the blinding veil of the sun. 
It was Ancrew walking home from a village on the 
other side of the moor. She drew rein, and they went 
together. 

‘¢ What has come to you, Mr. Ingram ?” she sald ; 
‘*T hear you were at church last Sunday evening !” 

** Why should I not be, ma’am?” asked Andrew. 

‘* For the reason that you are not in the way of 
going.” 

*¢ There might be good reason for going once, or for 
going many times, and yet not for going always !” 

‘© We won’t begin with quarreling! There are things 
that we shall not agree about !” 

** Yes; one or two—for a time, I belleve !” returned 
Andrew. ; 

** What do you think of Mr. Rackstraw’s sermon ?—I 
suppose you went to hear iim /” 

** Yes, ms’am—at least partly.” 

** Well 2” 

** Will you tell me firat whether you were satisfied 
with Mr. Rackstraw’s teaching? I know you were 
there.” 

** T was quite satiefied.” 

‘*Tnen I don’t see reason for saying anything about 
{ ” 

**If [am wrong, vou ought to try to set me right.” 

‘The Prophet Elisha would have done no good by 
thro wiog bis salt into the running stream. He cast it, 
you will remember, into the spring.” 

“JT do not understand you.” 

*¢ There is no use fn persuading a person to change an 
optnion.” 

** Why not ?” 

** Because the man ia neither the better nor the worse 
for it. If you bad told me you were distressed to hear 
a mau in authority speak as Mr. Rackstraw spoke con- 
cerning a being you loved, I would have tried to com- 
fort you by pointing out how falee it was. But if you 
are content to hear God s0 represented, why sbould I 
seek to convince you of what is valusless to you ? Why 
offer you to drink what your heart is not thirsting after? 
Would you love God more because you found he was 
not what you were quite satisfied he should be ?” 

** Do tell me more plainly what you mean.” 

‘“*You must excuse me. I have safd all I will. I 
cannot reason in defense of God. It seems blasphemy 
to argue that his nature {is not such as no honorable man 
could love in another map.” 

‘* But if the Bible says so ?” 

**If the Bible sald so, the Bible would be false. But 
the Bible does not say so.” 

** How is it, then, that it seems to say so ?” 

‘*B-cause you were taught falsely about him before 
you desired to snow him.” ha 

** Bat I am capable of judging now.” 

Andrew was silent. 

** Am I not ?” inaisted Alexa. 

**Do you desire to know God ?” said Andrew. 

‘**T think I do know him ” 

** And you think those things true ?” 

© Yes,” 

**'When we are where we were, and I say no more.” 

** You are not polite ” 

**T cannot he'p it. I mu*t let you alone to believe 
about God what youcan. You will not be blamed for 
not believing what you cannot.” 

**Do you mean that God never punishes any one for 
what he cannot help ?” 

i Aesuredly.” 

** How do you prove that ?” 

“*T will not attempt to prove it. If you are content 
to think he does, if it do not trouble you that your God 
should be uoj ist, go on thinking so until you are made 
miserable by it ; then I will pour out my heart to deliver 
you.” 

She was struck, not with any truth in what he said, 
but with the evident truthfulness of the man himself. 
Right or wrong, there was that about him—a certain 
radiacca of conviction—which certainly was not about 
Mr. Rackatraw. 

‘*The things that can be shaken,” sald Andrew, as if 
thinking with himself, ‘‘ may last for a time ; but they 
will at length be shaken to pieces, that the things which 
cannot be shaken may show what they are. Whatever 
we call religion will vanish when we see God face to 
face,” 

For a while they went brushing through the heather 
in silence. 

**MayI ask you one question, Mr. Ingram ?” said 
Alexa. 

‘Surely, ma'am. Ask me anything you like.” 

** And you will answer me ?” 

‘*If I am at liberty to answer you I will.” 

** What do you mean by being at liberty? Are you 
under any vow ?” 

“JT am under the law of love. I am bound to do 
nothing to hurt. An snswer that would do you no 


good I will not give.” 





‘*How do you know what will or will not do me 
?” 

**T must use what judgment I have,” 

‘Ig it true, then, that you belleve God gives you 
whatever you ask ?” 

**T have never asked anything of him that he did not 
give me.” 

** Would you mind telling me anything you have 
asked of him ?” 

**T have never yet required to ask anything not {n- 
clud«d tu the prayer, ‘Thy will be done !’” 

‘© That will be done without your praying for it.” 

*¢ Pardon me; I do not believe it will be done, to all 
eternity, without my praying for it. Where first am I 
accountable that his will should be done ? Is it not in 
myself? How j« his will to be done in me without 
my will'ng it? D es he not want me to love what he 
loves ?—to be like himself ?—to do his will with the 
glad effort of my will ?—!n a word, to will what he 
wills? And when I fiad I cannot, what am I to do 
but nray for help? I pray, and he helps me,” 

‘¢ There is nothing strange in that !” 

‘Surely not. It seems to me the elmplest common 
sense, It {s my business, the business of every man, 
that God’s will be done by his obedience to that will, 
the moment he knows it.” 

‘I fancy you are not 89 different from other people 
as you taink yourself. But they say you want to die.” 

‘*T want nothing but what God wants, I desire 
righteousness.” 

‘¢Then you accept the righteousness of Christ ?” 

* Aceeptit! I tong for it.” 

** You know that is not what I mean !” 

‘*T seek first the kingdom of God and God’s right- 
eousness.” 

**You avoid my question! Do you accept the 
righteousness of Christ instead of your own ?” 

*¢T have no righteousness of my own to put It instead 
of. The only righteousness there fs, is God’s ; and he 
will make me righteous like himself. He is not con- 
tent that his one Son only should be righteous ; he wuts 
all his children to be righteous as he is righteous, Tae 
thing is plain ; I will not argue about it.” 

*¢ You do not belfeve in the atonement !” 

**T believe in Jesus Christ. He is the atonement. 
What strength God has given me I will spend in know 
ing him and doing what he tells me. To interpret his 
plans before we know himself isto mistake both him 
and his plans. I know this, that he has given his life 
for what multitudes who call themselves by his name 
wou'd not rise from their seats to share In !’” 

You think me incapable of understanding the 

pel ?” 

‘*T think if you did understand the gospel of Christ 
you would be incapable of believing the things about 
his Father that you say you do belfeve. But I will not 
ssy 8 word more. When you are able to see the truth, 
you will see it ; and when you desire the truth you will 
be able.” 

Alexa touched her pony with her whip. But by and 
by she pulled him up, and made him walk till Andrew 
overtook her. 

The sun was by this time far out of sight, the glow 
of the west was over, and twilight lay upon the world. 
Ite ethereal dimness had sunk into her soul. 

** Does the gloaming make you sad, Mr. Ingram ?’ she 
asked. 

‘*Tt makes me very quiet,” he answered—“ as if all 
my people were asleep, and waiting for me.” 

**Do you mean asif they were all dead? How can 
you talk of it so quietly ?” 

‘* Because I do not believe in death.” 

‘© What do you mean ?” 

**T am a Obristian !” 

‘*T hope you are, Mr. Ingram ; though, tn be honeat 
with you, some things make me doubt it. Perhaps you 
would say I am not a Christian !” 

“Tt is encugh that God knows whether you area 
Christian or not. Way should I say you are or you are 
not ?” 

** But I want to know what you meant when you sald 
yon were a Christian. How should that mske you in- 
different to the death of your friend»? Death is a 
dreadful thing, look at {t how you like |” 

“The Lord ssys, ‘ He that liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die’ If my friends are not dead, but 
living and waiting for me, why should I wait for them 
in a fierce, stormy night, or a black frost, instead of tne 
calm of such a sleeping day as this—a day with the sun 
hid, Shakespeare calls it !’’ 

‘** How youdo mix upthings! Shakespeare and Jesus 
Christ !” 

‘**God mixed them first, and will mix them a good 
desl more yet!’ sald Audrew. 

But for the smile which would hover like a heavenly 
Pyache about his mouth, hie way of answering would 
sometimes have seemed curt to those who did not un- 
derstand him. Instead of holding aloof in his superior. 
ity, however, as some thought he did when he would 


pot answer, or answered abiuptly, Andrew's soul would 


be hovering, watching and hoping for a chance at 
lighting, and giving of the best he had. He was like 
a great bird changisg psrts with a child—the child 
afraid of the bird, and the bird enticing the child to 
be friends. He had learned that {f he poured out his 
treasure recklessly, it might bs recelved with dishonor, 
and but choke the way of the chariot of approaching 
Truth. 

** Perhsps you will say next thera is no such thing as 
suffering !” resumed Alexa. 

“No; the Lord sald that in the world his friends 
shovl4 have tribulation.” 

“What tribulation have you, who are ao specially his 
friend ?” 

** Not much yet. It is a little, however, sometimes, 
to know such strong and beautiful and happy waking 
things, and all the time my people, my beloved hu. 
mang, born of my Father in heaven, with the same 
heart for j*y and sorrow, will not listen and be com- 
forted. I think that was what made our Lord sorriest 
of all” 2 

**Mr. Ingram, I have no patlence with veu! How 
dare you liken your trouble to that of our Lord—mak- 
ing yourrelf ¢q'1al with him !” 

Ta it making myself equal with him to say that I 
understand a little how he felt toward his feiow-men ? 
Tam always trying to understand him: would {t be a 
wonder if I did sometimes a little? How fs a man to 
do as he did, without understanding him ?” 

** Are you golng to work miracle next ?” 

** Jasus was always doing what God wanted him to 
do. That was what he came for. not to work miracles. 
He could have worked a great many more if be had 
pleased, but he did no more than God wanted of him, 
Am I not to trv to do the will of God, because he who 
died that I might. always succeeded however hard it 
was, and I am always falling and having totrv agetn ?” 

** And you think you will come to it In this life ?” 

**T never think about that ; I only thiok about doing 
his will new—not about doing it then—that is, to-mor- 
row or next day or next world. I know only one life 
—the life that Is hid with Oarist in God ; and that {s the 
life by which I Jive here and now. I do not make 
schemes of life; I live. Life will teach me God’s plans ; 
I wil] take no trouble about them; I will only obey, 
and receive the bifss he sends me. And of all things [ 
will not make theories of God’a nlaus for other people 
to aecept. I will only do my best to destroy such 
theorles as I find comiag between some poor glooming 
heazt and the sun shining in his strength. Those who 
love the shade of lies let them walk fn {t until the shiver 
of the eternal cold drive them to seek the face of Josus 
Christ. To appeal to their intellect would be but to 
drive them the deeper into the shade to justify their 
being in it. And if by argument you did persuade 
them out of {t, they would but run into a deeper and 
worre darkness.” 

** How could that be ?” 

‘*They would at once think that, by an intellectual 
stride, they had advanced in the ‘p!ritual life, whereas 
they would be neither the better nor the worse, I know 
& man, oxce among the foremost in denouncing the old 
theology, who is now no better than a swindler.” 

‘You mean ” 

**No one you know, ma’an. His intellectual free- 
dom seems only to have served his spiritual subjuga- 
tion. Right opinion, except it spring from obedience 
to the truth, /s but so much rubbish on the golden floor 
of the temple.” 

The peace of the night and its luminous earnestness 
were gleaming ou Andrew's face ; and Alexa, glancing 
up as he ceased, felt again the inroad of a sense of 
something in the man that was not in the other men she 
knew—the spiritusl shadow of a dweller in regions 
beyond her ken. The man was before her, yet out of 
her sight ! 

The whole thing was too simple for her ; only a child 
could understand it. Instead of listening to tke elders 
and priests to learn how to save his soul, he cast away 
all care of himself, left that to God, and gave himself to 
do the will of him from whose heart he came, even as 
the eternal Life, the Son of God, required of him; in 
the mighty hope of becoming one mind, heart, soul, 
one eternal being, with him, with the Father, with 
every good man, with the universe which was his in- 
heritance—walking in the world as Eaoch walked with 
God, held by his hand. This is what man was and is 
meant to be, what man must become; thither the 
wheels of God are roaring ; thither work all the silent 
potencies of the eternal world ; and they that will not 
awake and arise from the dead must be flung from 
their graves by the throes of a shivering world. 

When he had done speaking, Andrew stood and 
looked up. A few stara were looking down through 
the limpid afr. Alexa rode on. Aadrew let her go, 
and walked after her alone, sure that her mind must 
one day open to the eternal fact that God is all in all, 
the perfect friend of his children ; yea, that he would 
cease to be God sooner than fal! his child in his battle 
with, Death, 
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LOVE AND WORK. 


By forny WINTHROP. 


ALZAC says that love and work are the two things 

that render a man Independent of exteriors. And 

here, as in mapy cther instances, the keen-eyed French- 
man has observed to good purpose. 

Give a man love enough and he can live anywhere. 
Give a man work enough, and of the right kind, and he 
can live anywhere. A good lover isalways bappy. A 
good worker cannot stop to be miserable. When the 
heart is full one does not g°*t hungry. When the head 
is busy with schemes and the hands with labors, nothing 
is hopelessly missed, everything is bearable. 

Love and work. They are God's best gifts to map. 
And, like light and air, they are poured out over the 
earth for him who will to take. There is enough of 
them—more than enough—for all. Yet there are those 
who go starving all their days for these two things 
Datly we see eyes sharp and unsatisfied beceuse of self- 
seeking. Daily we see faces grown dull from the inac 
tivity of the life. Tere are men in this world—and 
some women—who are turning to stone for the want of 
the mellowing {x fluences of unselfish love. There are 
women in this world—and some men—whose powers 
are becoming paralyzed for want of healthy work. 

The perfect condition includes both love and work 
And, in point of fact, most of us in this world can com- 
mand enough of both love and work to make a suocess- 
ful and a heppy thing of life. But if a man cannot 
have, or cannot express, as much love as he would, he 
will find work a very tolerable substitute. It is the next 
best thing. Gradually it becomes of great price to him. 
It beccmes the daily bread of the soul. a sweet and 
nourishing food by which he grows. ‘“‘The dark hort- 
gn of necessity becomes the sunlit circle of duty.” The 
dally round becomes a path of peace and blessedness. 
And if a man cannot have a8 much work as he wants, 
if disease or untoward circumstance has cramped him, 
he will find love a wonderful appeaser of his hungry 
energies. Rather, he will find it of itself the beat 
energy of the soul, snd all others may flow together to 
enr'ch and strengthen that. 

Love of endless reach ; work of endless scope, and 
endless strength to do it—ah, that is heaven ! 








A PLEA FOR THE HOUSETOP. 


HE overcrowded condition of cities, which prevents 
even the wealthy from enjoying ground room, from 
commanding spice that will give light snd air free cir- 
cu'ation through their homes, is so evident a fact that 
it has ceased to arouse comment; it is accepted as an 
inevitable condition cf city life. LIaterest now is di- 
rected to discovering a cause for the neglect of the 
housetop. Here are miles and miles of available space 
go constructed that the householder endangers property 
and life by using it. Roofs sre covered with tin that 
will sot allow of ite use as flooring, or are built at such 
an angle as makes sitting or walking upon them almost 
impossible. Toe vast majority of the people are elther 
confined by business or compelled by poverty to re 
main in the city during the summer months, and they 
must endure the unnecessary suffering that comes from 
small rooms poorly ventilated, with the roof above them 
stretching out its space under the light of the stars, over 
which the evening brecze blows unobstructed by aught 
gave the chimneys. The ‘' Medics] Record,” comment- 
ing recently on this lamentable neglect of this muck. 
needed space, says : 

“A pleasure resort might crnament each residence, 
its mits bounded by the area of the dwelling ; netgh- 
borly consent could widen the range, turf and flowers 
brightening the plain. Iron framed and glass inclosed 
rooms, or cupolas, could be added, which would prove 
useful during sll seasons, artificial heat tempering 
brrmal inclemency.” 

Tats for the houses of the moderately well-to-do, who 
certainly stand in need of air and sunshine as much as 
the ci'izen whom hard usage and deadened sensibilities 
have inured to physical privation and suffering. The 
same writer continues : 

‘Tf such edaptation of housetops would be an advan- 
tage to the sffluent, who can escape city life during the 
summer, how much greater advantage would be secured 
to the tenement-house districts! It would be more diffi- 
cult to preserve roofs in the latter quarters in good order, 
but the pub.ic weal seems to demand that ingenuity 
should devise an adamastine roof-covering. The pro- 
miscuous mingling on housetops of the residents of 
slums, freed from police restraint, might at times lead 
to mischief ; but ordinarily, and over a large area, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Innate proprieties of life 
would prove an allsuffisient constabulary influence. 
For the higher grade of tenement-houses such fresh-air 
facilities would probably be hailed with delight by the 
jometes. Tac proximity of open breathing pleces to 
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their rooms would endear their humble homes. Sum- 
mer moonlight evenings could have a uew aspect ; and 
again, round a family lantern groups might gather to 
read, sew, or engage in games, and thus a homefelt 
pleasure could q 1let restless spirits, craving q 1e+tlonable 
or illicit amusemeats. More true enjoyment might be 
observed in such groups than on the piszzas of fashion- 
able resorts. Landlords could arrange for the periodical 
sweeping of roofs as well as the halls and stairways, 
and, among a very large elass of the respectable poor, 
pride would stimulate to a tidy and decorative care of 
their home parks. 

The confirmed vicious and degraded classes would 
neither appreciate nor properly use such improvements 
if offered them. In turning to higher grades of hu- 
manity, we find an aristocracy permeating even the 
lower million. In the same tenement-house social dis 
tinctions may be observed among families, obstructing 
intimate domestic intercourse and cordial friendly oco- 
oprra fon ; but a well-recognized common weal would 
doubtless link such diversities into a sufficiently harmc- 
nious and democratic unity of action.” 

The writer recognises a fact that would-be philanthro- 
pists frequently fail te recognize, that a common good 
receives the support of the majority who will be 
benefited by its introduetion. 

We need not wait, however, for the invention of an 
adamantine roofing. A benevolent architect and landlord 
io Brooklyn have already devised a method for using the 
housetop that is cheap, safe, and immediately available. 
The house in question is designed for five families, and 
is located on Brooklyn Heighte—that part of the city 
skirting the East River between Fulton and Wall Street 
Ferries. The ground is high, and the houses on this 
ridge command a view of the upper bay, of New York 
Harbor, Jersey City and the heights beyond, Staten 
Island, and the lower part of New York City. A fizer 
view, cooler breesss, more invigorating air, cannot be 
found in either city, and one house in all that region 
has a roof designed for use. 

Acoess to this gained by a filght of broad stone steps 
incased in brick walls and extending from the cellar to 
the roof, forming the fire escape ; the kitchen in each 
spartment opens on to these atsirs, The side walls of 
the house are carried up about three feet above the level 
of the roof ; into this brickwork. about elghteen inches 
above the roof, are beams for the 4 poring of a promenade 
which runs from the door at the head of the stairs to a 
platform s bout fifteem feet square at the front of the 
building. The promenade and platform are ieclosed by 
a light railing about three feet high. Here on a summer 
evening is presented a psnorama of never-ending beauty. 
Lying back in an easy chair high above the din and 
noise of the city, the fortunate dwellers of this model 
building command one of the finest views In the world. 
The many colored lights on the boats in the hsrbor 
darting here and there in the gathering gloom, the lights 
of the city, the dying glory of the western sun, and the 
burning torch of the Goddess of L'berty revealing the 
majestic outlines of the figure and the granite base on 
which {it stands, make the view that spreads before us. 
Not only is the body invigorated but the mind is roused 
to activity by the scene. Who can look on the statue 
emblematic of the friendship between two republics 
without thinking of the struggles through which both 
have passed, the dangers, so different, but so evident, 
through which both sre passing ? The graceful outlines 
of the Barge Office, the green trees of the Battery, lead 
one to thoughts of the hopeful immigrant who passes 
through these doors to the paradise for which he left 
homes, friends, and traditions to become swallowed up 
in the misery and toil that offer subjects for the politi 
cal economist, the social scientist, the philanthropist, 
the church ; the immigrant who wakes from his dream 
to find that not for h'm {s the glory of the new Jand, the 
new day, but for his children and his children’s children 
Tae majestic or fantastic outlines of the many temples 
raised to tusiness are but oongraous contrasts to the 
pi ch roofs, the shabby outlines of the many old bulld- 
ings that line the shores of the river, modestly hiding 
under the shadows of their modern neighbors, fitting 
monuments to the days of small fortunes and unpreten- 
tious surroundings. Who can look at the stiff outline 
of the Produce Exchange and not think of the money 
lost and won in a dsy under its roof, that would have 
been fortunes to the original builders of its humble 
neighbors ? Every spar brings a message from a distant 
port. As we geze, slowly, stately through the gathering 
twilight comes the outlines of a European steamer. 
How distance dwarfs when we think of our weekly 
ferry | Heartand brain are awed at the thought of man’s 
mastery of obstacles. The white steam floating sky- 
ward is but a testimony of his power fo build a rail- 
road through the air ; the arch of electric light reveals 
his genius in throwing his span of beauty to unite two 
cities ; the strains of a band of musicians om a floating 
palace, whose gleaming lights make ibe river fairyland, 
are an evidence of his power to minister to his pleasure 
as well as his convenience. A puffing, screaming tug, 
sowing in its wake the fiag-trimmed barges from which 
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issue wheezy sounds of music and the ripple of laughter, 
tells of labor released and getting ita refreshment and 
recreation on the bos'm of the river, forzetting dirt, 
suffication, cramped rooms, and the never-snding toll, 
and for the moment knowing the freedom of the mill- 
fonaire. We may shudder in the morning as we read of 
the tragedy euacted in the night on these docks ; but what 
will our tolling thousands do to escape the misery of 
their homes, misery inseparable from the limitations {m- 
posed by architects who refuse to uncover to the dwellers 
in the house the health, beauty, the pleasures, of the 
housetop ? 

With one more sigh of gratitude and therksgiving to 
architect and landlord who built for us our housetop, 
we pity the dwellers in neighboring mans!ons who are 
consumed with envy and covered with dust in Saratoga, 
swallowed in the whirl of Newport, disturbed by vul- 
gar and noisy neighbors among the dwellers at the sea- 
side, while in slippers and<stmple gown we look at our 
world from our roof, 

The moon comes out of the cloud and the cities are 
bathed in its soft light, and for the hour all mankind 
are freeand equal. There ig neither pslsee nor hovel ; ali 
the world has gone merry-making on the river, and we 
are left to watch and make ready the empty dwellings, 
that when the dwellers return they may find a new 
story under the skies that are so impartial fn giving 
tears and smiles; everybody sits, not under his own 
vine and fig tree, but over them, a happy dweller in 
midair, above the turmoil of office, shop, and kitchen. 
But we call in the man of plans and science to ald us, 
and, quoting again : 

“ Architects have merely to study ancient history and 
modern sclenee to utilize the suggestions here made. 
Sunbeams and oxygen have been running to waste long 
exough. People must congregate into cities, and such 
crowding together must necessarily preclude, in a 
measure, some of the most salutary ways of liviag. The 
poet has said, ‘God made the country, and man made 
the town,’ but the Divinity who so beautifully 
fashioned the country, brightens both his own hand!werk 
and the town with the same sunlight, and adrates with 
the same atmosphere. 

**Oannot cities more generously use n sture’s benign 
gifis? Oannot the closing years of the ninetesnth 
century Witness a revolutiun in the construction of 
dwellings, a change in the habits of city life, and a most 
notable improvement in the health of the people ?” 








OUR ART CLUB. 


By Harriet CusHmMan, 


NE Octcber afternoon, a year ago, Sappho and I 

were looking over some photogrsphs that Mrs. 

Knight had brought from Rome, when I was suddenly 
smitten with an overwhelming sense of ignorance. 

Here were representations of statue after statue, 
painting after painting, each seeming perfectly familiar, 
yet when I tried to grasp my knowledge all became in- 
definite, intangible, vague. 

** How I would like to know about each of these !” 
said Sappho, voicing my silent thought. ‘‘ I never ex- 
pect to see the originals, but it would be a satisfaction 
to feel less ignorant of these well-known works of 
art.” 

‘* Why can’t we study them ?” sald I, ‘‘ We have 
these photographs for a text, the public library for ref- 
erence, and Mrs. Knight for clcerone.” 

** Though I have only photographs of statues, psint- 
ings, and buildings I have actually seen,” sald Mrs, 
Knight, ‘I feel as if I knew nothing sbout them when 
I attempt a description or explanation for the home 
friends. Questions are constantly asked, on simple 
points, too, for which I have no ready answer. I, too, 
wish we might meet together and study about them.” 

‘There is Mrs. French,” ssid Sappho, “who has 
brought home a large collection of views, and describes 
them most entertainingly. She spent much time in 
Venice, and has very few duplicates of this collection. 
1 think she would enj>y joining our circle.” 

‘*And Mrs. Suydam, also. She spent a winter at 
Manicb and another at Dresden, and is enthusiastic over 
the galleries of those cities.” 

So it was planned tbat we five should meet together 
and learn what we could of the artists and sculptors 
whore works were imperfectly made known by these 
photographe. This simple plan was the tiny acorn 
destined to become a tree at least, if not a giant oak. 

When the date of the first meeting arrived, if such a 
formal term could be applied to what was intended to 
be so unpretentious, it was discovered that each of the 
original five had found a congenial spirit who desired to 
join in the study, and ten eager, interested women 
gathered sround Mrs. Kaight’s study-table. 

** Let us discuss our plan for study,” said Miss Van 
Dyke, who, as president of various charities, knows the 
value of definite action. 

“ Since we first talked of meeting for study I have 
discovered my ignorance of the beginning of art, and 





propose we commence with the Greeks and take time 
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for gaiuirg thorough and accurate knowledge,” said 
Mrs Suydam. 

To really begin at the beginning of art,” spcke up 
the ‘‘ little Doctor,” as she is lovingly called by her 
patients, ‘‘ we ought to commence with the Egyptians. 
At present the newest field in art is the oldest in 
time.” 

** And then the Assyrians and Babylonians ?” asked 
Ssppho. 

** Why could we not study on a broad plan,” said 
Mrs. Suydam ; ‘‘ studying about the artists and sculp- 
tors as wellas about their works ?” 

‘* Why not go one step further,” sald the modest wife 
of a dector of divinity, ‘‘ and learn something of the 
causes that produced or influenced the art of a country 
or century ? I have in mind Grimm's “ Life of Michael 
Angelo,’ which is really a history of the times in which 
Michael Angelo lived ” 

‘*Let us also study of the architecture, since art and 
architecture went hand in hand im the golden age of 
art,” sald one who has only been prevented by long- 
continued ill health from striving to show the world 
what a woman can do in that branch of art or science. 

After some further discussion it was decided to adopt 
a broad plan of study, begin with Egypt, and take up 
in chronological order the several nations that have 
achieved prominence in art or architecture. 

The most simple of the various plans proposed was 
adopted. 

The amount of work for the year was carefully con- 
aldered, to be afterward divided among the several 
meetings. The portion for each evening was subdivided 
and given tepically to the individual members, Pro- 
grammes of each evening’s work, with the assigned 
parts, were distributed one week in advance of each 
meeting, each topic being accompanied by reference to 
the authorities—page or chapter—that gave the fullest 
or most accurate {aformatton on the particular points. 
In this way each member could read the whole subjzet 
or only the part assigned herself, as lelsure or inclination 
prompted. 

At the meeting the leader called for the topics in the 
arranged order, giving time for discussion or for gala- 
ing additional information at the close of esch. Iilus- 
trations were freely exhibited, and the whole exercise 
was as informal as possible. Each member was £0 
thoroughly «ware of the extent of the field to be ex- 
plored and the brevity of the time at our disposal that 
great care was taken to avoid irrelevant matter. 

After adopting a platform, as our masculine friends 
would say, it was next in order to elect such « fficers as 
‘were necessary for the proper maintenance and success- 
ful operation of the purposes of the club. A president, 
whose duty it was to preside at the meetings and ‘to 
fill up all gaps,” was elected ; also a secretary to take 
the minutes of each meeting; but treasurer there was 
none, as there were neither fees nor fines, and therefore 
no treasury to be guarded. 

On the principle that “‘too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” it was decided that the best manner of appor- 
tioning the work for the year was to make one person 
responsible for the whole matter, giving her au‘hority 
to decide the ground to be covered at each meeting, and 
to assign the parts to each member. 

Monday evening was selected for meeting, as being 
moat free from social engagements and interruptions, 
the time of each meeting being limited to an hour and a 
half. We also decided to limit the membership to 
fifteen, and the list was quickly filled. 

We were a circla of busy women gathered together 
by a common love of the beautiful and a thirst for more 
exact knowledge of the world of art. 

Our club included physicians with large praciices, 
who were often unable to prepare, in advance, any topic, 
but whose efforts to be present at each meeting were a 
great encouragement to the leader and the participants 
in the programme. 

There were wives of professors in a theological sem!- 
nary, and other ladies whose social duties were many 
and onerous ; a busy teacher of music and a principal 
of a large school ; ladies who, being free from confin- 
ing home duties or from the necessity for working for 
self-support, devoted their lelvure to charitable iabors ; 
and, lastly, two young débutantes, A varied array of 
interests, employments, and ages, yet harmonious and 
united in a common purpose. 

Half the number had been abroad, and thelr personal 
reminscences added freshnets to the information gleaned 
from bocks. 

The labor that fell on the poor vice-president, as, for 
lack of & better title, we dubbed the lady who prepared 
the weekly programme, was appalling, and afier a few 
weeks she rebelled and begged for relief. 

Not only had she to study the whole subject to be 
given at one meeting in order to properly divide it into 
topics, but she had also to read much besides, in order 
to decide what was of most value or importance. 

Very early in the course it was discovered that “ art 
is long but time is fiseting,” aud that one of the fine arts 
ia the ability to select only the most valuable matter for 





presentation at the club. Early and late our poor vice- 
president haunted the library, discovering, through the 
ald of an interested and intelligent librarian, many 
books bitherto unknown; among others, a little text- 
book entitled ‘‘ Art Topica,” prepared by the President 
of Milwaukee College for the use of his classes, that 
ever after became the guide of our club, and was the 
means of lifting an immense burden off the mind of the 
one who prepared the weekly programme. We do not 
servilely follow the plan laid down by Professor Farrar, 
valuable as it undoubtedly is, but often enlarge some 
branches, condensing others, to suit the necessities or 
acquisitions of our members. These programmes, 
taken at random, will give an idea of our methods and 
the amount of work accomplished in one evening. 


HINDU ART. 


India before the Saracenic Invasion, 

Buddhist Art —Mythology and manner of worship; 
race, country, climate, etc., and effect of these causes 
on the art. Oave templee—Eillora, Elephanta, and 
others. 

Jaina Art—Rice and religious characteristics ; 
ancient temples, modern temples, modern towers. 

Hindu Art —Seoond Evening. Dravidien Art, 1. 
Race and mythology. 3. Roek-hewn temples. 8. 
Oiher temples and palaces. ; 

Indo Aryan Art —4, Race Characteristics, mythology, 
temples. 5 Pal-ees and cenotaphs. 6 Hindu metal 
work, 7. Artindustries, 8. Bathing ghais and wells. 
9, Minars. 

The Hindu raee is compo'ed of a multitude of minor 
or sub-raees, the more important having a disiinct art, 
modified by the pscullar character of the governing 
religion, yet closely allied to the art of the parent stock. 
These many divisions of race and religion broadened 
the fleld of study, and it was with regret that we were 
forced to condense our investigations into the space of 
two evenings. Saracenic art in Iad{a was etudied in ite 
proper chronolegical order. 

SECOND EPOCH, GREEK ART, 

470 to 888 Bc, Z 

1 Brief summary of historical events of this perfod, 
2. Account of Oalam{s and his work, Pythagorus, 
Myron. 3. An account of weaving, tapestry, metal 
work, etc, through this perlod. 4 Polignotus and 
Apollodorut and thelr works, 5. Description of 
Temple of Nike Apteros. 

The Erechtheum.—Temple of the 8un, Temple on the 
Tliasus, 

Books of reference, both on the political history and 
the art of this period, are numerous. We made use, not 
only of the standard authorities, but of various maga- 
zine articles that embodied the results of more recent 
researeh or criticism. 

The account of the domestic arte of the earlier periods 
of Greek art was largely drawn from Homer. 

With a good reader to render selections from the 
** Odyssey ” or ‘‘ Iliad,” the desoriptions became vivid, 
and pleasure as well as information was drawn from 
that inexhaustible mine of old Grecian life. 

ROMANESQUE OF ENGLAND, OR THE NORMAN, 

1066-1154 a.p. 

1 Ang’o-Saxon and other elements that distioguish 
the Anglo-Norman from the Romanerqie of the Oon- 
tinent. 2 Examples of Anglo Norman style: Nor- 
wich Oathedral, Canterbury Cathedral, Durham Cathe- 
dral, Winchester Cathedral, Caapter House at Bristol, 
St. Margaret’s Ohapel, Eiinburgh Castle, Dunfermline 
Abbey. 

This programme was divided into work for two even- 
ings, After atopic has been given by the member to 
whom it has been assigned, additional items are solicited 
from the other members, and much {oteresting informa- 
tion and many individual impressions or experiences 
are obtained. 

We are now advancing on our second year, and the 
interest is increased and increasing. 

A few new members, to fill vacancies, have been 
elected, and it has become an honor to be admitted to 
the circle. Oar olty librarian declares that never has 
the library been so persistently consulted as since the 
{nauguration of our club, while the character of the 
books drawn cut has perceptibly diminished the large 
percentage of fictlon—that bé/e noir of all conscientious 
librarians ! Many valuable works on art have been pur- 
chased with especial reference to the needs of our 
club. 

The benefit of this course of study to individual mem- 
bers of the club cannot be estimated by the amount of 
mere information gained. 

To some members the hour of meeting brings wel- 
come relief from heavy cares ani responsibilities, for, 
although “ much study is a weariness to the fi:sh,” 
a little study is a recreation and relaxation ; to others it 
brings mental food to half-starved brains, and a con- 
sciousness that all social life is not ‘‘ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit ;’ to the younger members it is a continu- 
ation of the habits of study and investigation begun in 
sehool, now unrestricted by tutor or text-book, but at 





liberty to be conducted as pereonal judgment or Inclina- 
tion direct, 

Not only are photograpbs used in {llustration, but 
every other presentation of the works of art that is access- 
ible. Often the study-table presents a motley collection of 
books, elbums, portfolios, possibly common newspaper 
prints, a fac-simile of an Assyrian tablet, a bit of sun- 
dried brick of fabulous age, a paper welght of modern 
date in form of an ancient sacred bull ; or, if the even" 
ing is devoted to a later epoch in art, the array may be 
even more varied. 

An effort to follow Mr. Ruskin’s advice to attempt to 
draw the objects studied has not met with the success 
its importance merited ; while the proposition to use 
bread and cheese as materials for amateur sculpture, in 
imitation of that famous art critic, was drowned in a 
serio comic cry of ‘' Mouse !” and an ominous rustle of 
drapery, that would have gladdened the heart of a cer- 
tain writer of fiction. 

Our little plan to learn more of a few Madonnas and 
Venuses, and fauns and wrestlers, and other half-xnown 
objects, has broadened and deepened until it embraces, 
not only the three branches commonly designated by 
the term Art, but also a brief aad conclee history of 
nations, of the politics, religious manners, and morals of 
the people, together with topographical condiifons, as 
well as graphic biographies of the greatest artiets, 
sculptors, and architec’s. Besides the knowledge 
gained from books, we have also received many hoursof 
pl+asant social intercourse, and have strengthened habits 
of thought and study. 

*T feel I am growiog,” said one of the younger mem - 
bers, while we were delving in the dust of long buried 
nations. ‘I attended Dr Ward’s lectures on Mesopo- 
tamfa, and was both interested aed entertained from 
beginning to end. After this I shall not skip such 
articles in the magazines,” 





PEACE. 


By Harman MERIVALE, 


- \ HO knows how often he offendeth ?’” 
When Conscience’s white light burns dim 
In donbt of Right, that word descendeth 
Alone, from Him, 


We eannot tell; we see but blindly 
Thro’ the strange crose-lights given to all; 
By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand, or fall. 


So if, in this inspired disorder, 
We seem at times to lose our way, 
And by man’s laws to cross the border, 
We can but pray ! 


We ean but say, we know not wherefore 
Man’s evil may be oft God’s good ; 
We think He understands ; and therefore 
Tis understood. 


We can but feel, the mystic teaching 
Has told us over and again 
For God’s commands to slight the preaching 
Commands of men. 


Strange mystery ! it was so forever ; 
Then let the yearning spirit rest, 
Through the long trouble of endeavor, 
Upon His breast. 


Know that He knows ; all else will follow 
As surely as light the dark, 
And as the filght of hawk or swallow 
Rests on the Ark. —|The Spectator. 





A FLORAL CHAT. 
By Mas. M. D. WELLCOME.’ 


INTER has merged into spring, according to 
the almanac, and the time for the sowing of 
such seeds as are long in germinating or late in blcom- 
ing has arrived. Pansies for the spring opsning should 
be sown by the ist of March ; then they will be ready 
for bedding out as soon as the ground will admit. 
Verbenss onght to be early sown, as they germinate 
slowly. Soaking the seeds in warm water twenty-four 
hours will hasten them. This year Mr. H:nderson sends 
out seed of his ‘‘ New Mammoth Verbena,” the individ- 
ual florets of which are said to be ‘‘aslarge as a 
twenty-five-cent piece,” under favorable condiilons, 
Seedlings are much more vigorous than the slender 
plants one gets in pots at the florists’. ‘' Saa-Foam” fs 
the name of a new pure white, fragrant verbena, 

Obrysanthemums had better be started this month, 
though April will do. Piants from seed are vigorous, 
and bloom late in autumn. Taey come in all classes, 
separate or mixed, as one prefers. 

Dahlias from seed, if started in. March, wlll come into 
bloom as early ss from tubers. They germinate within 
a week. The Pompon and the S.ngie—mixd colora— 
are specially desirable. 

Lychinis, in mixed varieties, had better be started 
early. They are hardy perennials, very attractive for 





the garden. L, “ Burning Star,” a brilliant scarlet, 
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single, star shaped flower, and L. V.ecaris, tall growing, 
with double flowers of a rich crimson, are specially 
noted as very des'rable. Taere are also single and 
double white varieties. 

Among the eummer-blooming chrysantbemums we 
have a povelty—‘'Golden Feather.” ‘‘The white, 
daisy-iike flowers are two and one half to three inches 
across; the dark velvety disk in the center is sur- 
rounded by a circle of bright golden yellow, followed 
by another of rich crimeon. Add to the flowers the 
masses of elegant yellow foliage, and we have a plant of 
rare beauty. It commences to bloom in eight weeks 
from the sowing of the seed.” 

Geraniums are very interesting plants to raise from 
seed, the wee seedlings do look so ‘‘cute” with their 
tiny foliage banded with black. They are better adapt- 
ed for the winter windcw-garden than those grown 
from cuttings. 

A novelty named “Burpee’s Snow-Queen Candy- 
tuft” comes highly commended. ‘‘ The very hand- 
some tufted, pure white flowers are produced in such 
great abundance that each plant resembles a ball of 
anow ;” a vative of Spain. We always grow white 
candytuft for bcuquets, it so admirably sets off colored 
flowers, and we shall try this new claimant We think 
an oval bed, filled in the center with this pure white, 
and bordered with light and dark purple candytuft, 
would look very pretty. 

A new godetia, ‘‘B jou,” is sald to be a charming 
dwarf, ‘* The plants never exceed six inches in height, 
and form curious, carpet-like bunches, a foot or more 
across, which are densely covered with from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred exceedingly chaste 
enowy-white fi wers, with a bright carmine rose epot at 
the base of each petal.” The godetias are very attract- 
ive annuals of esty culture. ‘‘ Duchess of Albany” fs 
a very bandsome, satiny-white fl »wer, often mea: uring 
four inches across. ‘‘ Lady Satin Rose” is of quite 
recent introduction, and was awarded a first cless cer- 
tificate by the R yal Horticultural Society of London. 
The flowers are of a bright satiny pink color. 

A novelty torenia, ‘* White Wings,” a sport from the 
well-known T. Fournieri, is pure white with a slight 
flush of rose at the throat. The torenlas are dwarf 
plants, profuse bloomers, admirable for vases or hang- 
ing-baskets or bedding out in clumps Jike pansies, ard 
require similar culture. T. Astatica bas blue, gic x\nia- 
shaped flowers; Bailioni, deep yellow and maroon ; 
Fourniert. porcelain blue with yellow throat. Tne eeed 
is very fine, and needs to be sown with care; prereed 
into fine, damp soi], not covered. 

A remt-double helicirope js a novelty originating 
with Mr. D. R Woods, and bas been honored with the 
name of ‘‘Mcs. David Woods” It is of a rich dark 
purple color ; ‘‘ being semt-double, its greatest merit is 
ig its lasting quality when cut. The trusses are large 
and compact.” 

Poppies have been coming into popular favor for 
several years, and new varieties are introduced each 
spring. Among these we note a new striped Japan, 
**The Mikado,” which Mr. Henderson—than whom we 
have no better authority—pronounces ‘‘ one of the most 
charming sorts of the whole family... . The color is 
most attractive and pretty, beirg pure white at the 
back, while the fringed edges are of a brilliant crimson 
searlet. It is, altogether, one of the moat effective 
anr uals in existence.” Then we have the ‘‘ Peacock ” 
poppy, the most striking feature of which {s the glosty 
black sone near the center of the flower, which brings 
out the vivid scarlet and the cherry crimson of the rest 
of the flower. We do not think the name very appro- 
priate for a scarlet and black poppy. ‘‘ Snowdrift” is, 
however, very apt for the large, pure white double 
poppy, first introduced two years ago. Japanese 
**Pompon” is a novelty of this spring ; small, very 
full, round balls of color—pink, scarlet, crimeon, 
blush, Iliac, white, mottled, and fimbriated. The “ Ve- 
suvius” poppy was named and introduced by Mr. 
Burpee last year. It has very large double scarlet flow- 
ers, each pets] swiped with white, and the four large 
lower petals have a white Victoria cross. Seeds of 
poppies should always be sown in the open ground 
where they are to grow, as the seedings are too fragile 
to transplant. , 

The “ Z:bra zipnias,” introduced by Peter Hen- 
derson last year, are likely to become more widely 
known and popular this sesson. They hav: been 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticult- 
ural Seciety of England. The flowers are of fixe 
form ; yellow, splashed and strined with scarlet or 
erimson ; lilac, with crimson or maroon ; white, with 
rose, lilac, and other tinted stripes end markings. 

A novelty in del: hiniums is ‘‘Hybricum Sulphure- 
um,” 8 perennial larkepur of pure sulphu~ yellow. It 
is of branching habit, and blooms profusely. Will 
bloom the first season if started early. 

The Hybrid Cosmos are among the most stately and 
beautiful of our autumn firwering annuals. Taey‘are 
in color of rose, purple, maroon, and pure white. The 
finely out foliage is very attractive. Should be started 





{n March or early in April, as they are injured by frost. 
Ought to be placed in the background, as they grow to 
a hefght of four and five feet. 

In bedding out plants group them in classes rather 
than intermix with other varieties ; the effect is much 
finer. 

Yarmoouts#, March 12. 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


By Fannrz E NEwserry 


NE day, in the spring of 1862 the Colonel of a 
certain Massachusetts regiment was riding slowly 
about the encampment, to see that everything was quiet 
and orderly, when. suddenly, from a clump of trees at 
his right, a small and excessively black negro boy 
stepped forth, raised himself to his full height, gave a 
military salute, then stood at ‘‘ Attention,” without the 
auiver of a muecle. 

Tae Colonel, amused and pleased at this soldierly 
young specimen, called out : 

** Come here, my fine fellow ; what’s your name ?” 

**George Washington Franklin Clay Fremont—” 

** Hold on, hold on !’ cried the Colonel ; ‘‘ aren’t you 
most through ?” 

** Jacob Jesse Jones, massa,” he continued, without 
even a wink, though his eyes danced with fun. 

The Colonel laughed uproariously. 

‘** Please, massa, dey calls me Jess, fo’ short,” he 
acded, when silence was restored. 

** Well, Jess, what do you want here in camp ?” 

** Pleare, massa, I wants to shine de boots fo’ de so. 
jors.” Then, looking around cautiously, he added, ‘‘ I'se 
runned awsy, massa. Deysolemy pappy down to Ala- 
bam’, an’ my pore ole mammy died in de cotton fields, 
89 I] j+st lowed I'd cutan’ run. I’se been coonin’ roun’, 
watchin’ de soj:rs, mos’ a week now, and I darsn’t say 
nuffin till I seed you, but pears iike I had to speak or 
starve. I ain’t eat nuffin fo’ two days, massa, an’ I’se 
holier clean t’rough ” 

** Poor little chap !’ sald the Colonel, compassionately. 
**Come with me and I'll give you a meal that will last 
you a week.” 

He was almost as good as his word, for it was certain. 
ly the best mea) the little fellow had ever eaten (‘hat 
was before rations were scarce avd sutlers voraciou ). 
and from that moment he was the Colonel’s moat devoted 
servant, Still, after he had cared for his master’s beau- 
tiful bay mare, and polished his sword ard accouter- 
ments til they shone like j:wels, there was a great deal 
of time hangirg idle on his hands; and the boy, unlike 
most of his race, erj yed being busy. 

8:on he had managed to fix up a rude blacking-box 
of his own, and used to goabout the camp, crying in an 
odd minor key, ‘‘Shine yo’ boots, sah? ‘Yesak’s yo 
abine, sah,’’ until all his famous names were dropped for 
the simple and appropriate ‘‘ Shine.” 

I say appropriate, for not only was his skin as black 
and lustrous as a piece of sain, but a spiritual look of 
love and good-will to all shone through his great eyes 
and made bis biack face almost glorious. 

He was a fine singer, and when he had, with much 
labor, polished a pair of No. 10's urtil he could see his 
face in them, he would strike au attitude and give some 
thriliing negro melody which would start every man 
near to dancing, or beating time on the camp kettles. 
Or sometimes at twilight he would thrill their hearts and 
fill their eyes with some plaintive, homesick ditty, which 
would hush the noisy camp and send many a ‘“‘ roister- 
er” back to his tent, to behave himself for that night at 
least. 

Thus Shine had plenty of friends, and managed to 
collect a good many odd “‘ shin-plasters,” which he kept 
—together with his master’s paymente—in an old sock 
of the Colonel's, tied about with red flannel. 

After afew weeks, however, Shine was taken sick, 
probably owing, in part, to his long exposure and suf- 
ferings when he made his strike for freedom and the 
Northern army. 

The Colone:—by this time much attached to him 
—had him removed to a children’s hospital ia the nefgh- 
boring city, where he would be well cared for if the 
fortunes of war should call himself away. The child 
had s sharp illness, for three weeks, and then a long and 
not unpleasant convalescence—for oneday a charitable 
lady brought him some flowers, and, amused at his 
speechless, round-eyed wonder, followed with more 
visits and more flowers, fruits, and delicacies, till Shine 
was completely captured. 

Hs gloated over his treasures by day, he dreamed of 
them by night, and when she missed a few days he 
pined like a lover and would not be comforted. 

Touched by the child’s gratitude and adoration, she 
came often, and finally, when he could sit up in bed, 
asked gently : 

‘* Shall I read to you, Shine ?”’ 
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The boy showed his white teeth in a consenting grin, 
and she began. 

She read from the Bible, and thus opened a new world 
to poor ignorant Shine. 

When she read of Jesus’ life, with all his wonderful 
works, he raised himrelf up on his elbow with an ear- 
rest— 

**Sho’now! How did he do dat, missy ? My sakes! 
wish dis darky’d been dar !’ 

But when she came to the story of the cross, his great 
heart was all broken up, and he wavered between anger 
at the persec'ltors and Intensest pity for the Saviour. 
Sometimes big tears rolled unchecked dewn his cheeks ; 
again they were dried in the fierce lightnings of his 
eyes, as he shook his fist and muttered in a tempest of 
wrath. 

Electrified by bis interest, she came day by day, and 
taught, while he received and remembered, blending the 
letter and spirit of Christ’s teaching into a solemn com- 
msnd, which he must obey with absolute fidelity. 

When bsck sgain in camp (which remained where it 
was, stil, in the distressing inaction which, during that 
year and the following, seemed to eat the very courage 
and bonor out of many a homesick heart), all noticed the 
change in Shine; his gentle look and tone, and the 
still more spiritual light on the ebony face and in the soft 
brown eves. 

Resuming his old habits he made himself more popu- 
Jar than ever by his obliging ways, though’ now he 
would never drink or bandy low jsts with the soldiers, 
while his songs were nearly always religious in sentt- 
ment. Again he began hoarding the shin plasters and 
pennies, but when his Siturday’s half-holiday came 
around, no matter how the old scck bulged when it 
went with him into the city, it always came back limp 
and empty. 

His master noticed this, avd sald to himself: ‘The 
profigsl little scamp ! what does he do with his money ? 
I've never seen him bring home anything to eat or 
driuk, and he certsinly {s as ragged ss ever. I hope he 
doesn’t gamble with it—these little darkles are some- 
times so precocious in sin!” 

At length, when Shine came one Saturday for his 
usual pass, the Colonel said, half jocularly : 

‘*Look here, my boy! I should think to-day you'd 
better spend your money for clothes. You're getting 
pretty shabby for a colonel’s valet. Don’t I give you 
Wages e1rough—or what’s the matter ?’ 

Shine locked distressed. 

*‘Sartein, masses, sartain. I 7s ragged, dat’s de 
trufe ;” gazing ruefully down at hie tattered habiliments, 
**T'll Ving ’bout dat, massa, nex’ week—I will, sho’.” 

The Colonel, Jaughing, strolled out of the tent, Jeay- 
ing Shine alone, but, returning soon, was arrested with- 
out by hearing the boy’s voice raieed in earnest plead- 
ing within : 

** Ye see, Lo’d,” he war ssying, ‘'I’se in gre’t trubble 
*bout dis ting ! I mus’ hab de clo’es, ’cause marsa Kun- 
nel say so, but I does hate to spend my money on dis 
no-‘count darky, when it’s good to make so many 
odders happy. Please, deah Lo’d, in de good Book it 
tells ’bout de lilies; how dey don’t hab no care fo’ 
defr clo’es; now, ef I could be fixed up dataway, deah 
L’d, 80 tI cud hab my money for dove odder chilluns, 
sn’ not hab to bodder bout myse’f! Forgtb me, L’d, 
fo’ takin’ up yo’ time wid such no-couat ’fairs, but ‘pears 
like I couldn’t help it. Jossso, Lo’d. Amen!” 

The Colonel was astonished, and determined to find 
out what the boy was about; so, when Shiue took the 
well-rounded scck from {ts hiding-place, and sterted for 
the city, his master followed leisurely, on horseback. 

R aching there, Shine’s first vis't was to a confec. 
tioner’s, 

‘*Why, the little beggar!” exclatmed the Officer, 
greatly disappointed ; ‘‘I do belleve he’s nothing but a 
common darky, after all. Est and sleep sleep and 
eat—it’s all they care for! He can work, though, I'll 
acknowledge that.” 

Jast then the ‘little beggar” reappeared, loaded 
with bundles, and turned briskly into a street leading to 
the suburbs, stopping once more to enter a florist’s tiny 
shop, fragrant with bloesoms, 

** What és he up to ?” fretted the Colonel, waiting in 
the shelter of a neighboring alley. 

Shine, soon reappesring, kept straight on until he 
entered the hospitel where he had been cured, passing 
the attendant at the door with 2 smiling nod and all the 
assurance of a welcome guest, 

The Colonel dismounted and strode up to the man. 

** Where did that boy go? He is my servant !” 

‘Yes, sir; he is a regular visitor, sir—goes to the 
boye’ ward. D/'d you want to see him, sir ?” 

The Colonel nodded, and followed the obsequious 
attendant down the great hell, and thruugh a narrow 
corridor, to the designated door. 

** Leave me here, please,” he whispered ; ‘*I want to 
eee what he is up to,” forhe had a full view of the 
large, white-walled room, with its many cots, and saw 
that Shine was just then in the act of handing an 
orange to a feverish little fellow, who clutched it 
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eagerly, with a grateful look into the dark, loving 
eyes. 

So be parsed from cot to cot, all welcoming him, and 
watching for the present he was sure to produce, until 
he had made tte circuit of the room, and returned to 
the cot rearest the door. Here lay a wasted little suf- 
ferer, not over ten years of age, the vict!m of the cruel 
est tyranny, and now, happily, near the close of his 
hard, short earthly life. 

Shine paused at his side, apparently empty-handed, 
and the sick boy’s eager eyes began to fill, for he was 
too weak to control his emotion. Shine saw the tears, 
and, with a smile which showed every tooth in his 
head, took from an inner pccket a small box, and began 
slowly to open it. How eager the sick boy grew! 
Even the Colonel risked exposing himself, as he leaned 
forward to watch every movement, 

‘¢ What can it be ?” he wondered ; ‘‘that child is too 
{]l to care for dainties.” 

But the ‘‘contraband’s”’ instinct was perfect. With 
shining eyes he lifted the damp cotton within the 
cover, and there, #)1 dewy, fresh, and fragrant, lay an 
exquisite white rose! The sick boy gave a feeble cry 
of pleasure, snd, as Shine laid it against his wasted 
cheek, closed his eyes for one blissful moment, then 
looked up through the tears, and said, in a weak voice 
which was tremulous with gratitude: 

‘Oh, Shine, how good you are! I do believe, when 
you get to heaven, you'll be the whitest angel there— 
whiter than this rose even,” and he sniffed it de- 
lightedly. 

‘*Dar!’ sald Shine, with deep conviction, ‘‘ dat’s 
what de good L;’d means by de lilies in de Book. What 
a goose I is! Yo’ see, honey, I’se been prayin’ an’ 
prayin’ dat He’d make me, somehow, like de lilies, dat 
don’t hab to fues ober deir clo’es, so ’t I cud keep my 
money for you pore, sick, lillie chaps! I kind o’ 
taught p’raps I'd find a sult by my bed in de mawnin’, 
mebbe, an’ I got sort o’ discurrumbled, yo’ see, when 
nuffia come of it, an’ dese yere ole rags kep’ a-tearin’ 
an’ a-eplittin’ like dey’s j-ss dat ugly/ But I sees, 
now, it’s in heaben where we gets to be lilles—not yere- 
away ; an’ I'll hab to fly roun’ more libely yet, s0’s to 
get moah money to buy clo’es fit for a Kunnel’s vally. 
But up dereaway—ki! won't I be white and shiny, 
dough ?” and the untutored son of nature whistled 
softly and moved his feet in the tune of a double- 
sht fila by the cot. 

The Colonel wiped away a tear and repressed a 
laugh at this sally, and then slipped quletly away ; but 
as he rode back to camp, a big bundle Isy before him 
on the eaddle. 

The next morning Shine’s wished-for miracle became 
a reality indeed, for when he rose from his straw 
pallet a nice suit of clothes lay before him on a camp- 
stool. Shine rubbed his eyes wider open, and tried the 
sense of touch, to be sure he was not decelved, while 
the Colonel watched him furtively from his cot. 

Suddenly he caught them up and began trying 
them on, then stopped. 

‘*P'raps dese-yere ain’t fo’ me—but whose be dey ? 
D> K.annel couldn’t nebber get in dar, sho’, Wish dey 
was mine, I does !” 

‘*Snine,” said his master, raising cn one elbow. 

** Yes, Massa K annel, I'se heah.” 

‘‘The Lord has answered yur prayers, my boy, and 
sent you a sult of clothes. Now you won’t have to 
worry any more than the lilles.” F 

**Who tole yo’, masta? Is it true? Oh, my good 
Lo’d !” and, drepping to his knees, he poured out his 
heart in such a thankegiving that the Colonel felt he 
had never heard true prayer before. 

The child’s {anocence was so profound that he could 
hardly bear to explain the matter, though he dare not 
deceive that pure young soul struggling for light, and 
the talk that followed woke new relations between 
them—those of sincerest friendship. 

Through the bloody fights that followed, officer and 
servant became real messengers of light in camp and 
field. 


THE NEW HOME: HOW THEY GOT 
THERE. 


T was a most exciting time! Never had Hattie and 
Walter enjoyed such liberty. They could run, 
jump, climb, and everybody was too busy to notice 
them. It was the first of May, and, instead of dancing 
round the Maypole gayly decorated, they were dancing 
on the bare floors, and round and over the furniture 
shrouded and covered ready for the cartman. The two 
children thought it great fun to have such lovely places 
over which they could climb and from which tkey could 
jump, and if their opinion hed been atked they would 
have declared in favor of a weekly movingday.. At last 
the cartman drove up in the rein, and there was more 
fun, carrying everything they could carry down stairs, 
and, if they could escape every body, out on to the street, 
where they carefully deposited their loads in the rain. 
The cartman and the helpers were cross; mamma was 
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very sober looking, and seemed to have quite forgotten 
them, and papa was too busy to pay any attention to 
them ; so back and forth, up and down, dodging in and 
out, went the two children. Hattie had greatly objected 
to the packing of her dolls and their belongings. She 
considered it cruel to lock Augusta up in a trunk with 
a large woolen shaw] over her, and had secretly deter- 
mined not to lose sight of the trunk In which she was 
packed. In all the jamping that trunk had been held 
as sacred, for Hattie told Walter that Augusta always 
disliked being jarred, and it was quite bad enough to be 
shut up in a trunk without having that too ; and Walter 
agreed with her. 8» Augusta’s nerves were spared. 
The thought that Augusta would b> carried out of the 
house and off to the new house, and left there all alone 
with only Mea, Harrigan, the washerwoman, for com- 
pany, never occurred to her l{ttle loviog mother, so you 
can imagine her feelings as she stood In the parlor win- 
dow flushed and tired with her many journeys up and 
down the stairs, to see the very trunk in which Augusta 
was so cruelly imprisoned carried out and put on the 
load! She gasped with horror and diemay. Just at 
this moment Walter came in, and Hattie pointed to the 
trunk, and immediately his sympathies were aroused, 
but in a second he, ‘00, had a cause of grievance: his 
precious velccipede was hanging on one of the upright 
supports In the cart. With blazing cheeks he flew out 
through the door, saying : 

‘* Take that velccipede down! That’s not to go till I 
do,” and then, remembering Hattie and the much loved 
Augusta, he added, ‘‘ Take off that trunk; it has my 
sister’s best doll in, and that’s not to go till she does,” 
The cartman looked at him and scowled, which made 
Walter still more anery, and he screamed, ‘' Do you 
hear? Take them off.” Just then a stern volce sald, 
‘* Walter, come indoors. D> not speak in that tone 
again.” 

Walter obsyed, and went back to Hattie, who stood 
with tears rolling down her cheeks. Walter pulled her 
dress sleeve, and in a minute two brown heads were close 
together. two unhappy faces were brightened by some 
pleasant prospect, two little hearts were beating aux. 
fously at the thought of carrying ou‘ 8 darirzg plan. 

At last the cart was loaded, the driver and his helprs 
were mounted on top, and, swaying and creaking, it 
moved away from the door, as two little figures stole up 
the basement steps and outof the gate. Tae cart turned 
the corner, and the children after it. At first tha horse 
moved so rapidly that it was hard work for the children 
to keep up with it. The man turned into a busy atreet 
where wagons, cars, and trucks hid it at times from 
the two little folks who were following their precious 
possessions. On and on went the cart, past rows and 
rows of houses, and, with aching feet, came the two 
children after it, frightened at the thought of the dis- 
tance they were from home, and bewildered at the 
nolse and confusion and the sense of loneliaess. Hand 
in hand they walked through the hurrying crowd, intent 
on cating for the precious belongings on thecart. They 
stumbled again and again, so tire1 had their little feet 
and legs become, but no thought of deserting their 
projxct entered thelr minde. Walter felt sure some 
terribie thing would happen to his velocipede if ke were 
to lose sight of it, and Hattle felt sure that Augusta 
must know that she was not far away, and as soon as 
the trunk was put in the new house she meant to 
whisper through the keyhole to Augusta that she need 
not feel lonesome, for she was there. At last the cart 
had reached a part of the city where the houses no 
longer stood in rows ; there wera bits of green hera and 
there, and very few people on the walks. The children 
had dropped further and further behind the cart, and 
now it was imp s:ibls to keep the tears back. At last 
Hattie sald, ‘‘ On, Walter, I cannot go any longer !” and 
she sat down on the curb, and sobbed out, ‘‘ We never 
can be found.” Walter fought hard, but the tears 
would come, and he had no word of comfort or conso- 
lation. 

Neither of them noticed that the cart had stopped 
and that one of the men wat coming back looking for 
something in the middle of the street. He came nearer 
and nearer, and, just before he reached the children, 
stooped and picked something up. He turned to go after 
the cart, when a p'tiful little sob made himturn. He 
looked for a moment and then sald aloud, ‘‘ By gosh ! 
{v’a them!’ He hurried to them, and, stooping down, 
asked, ‘‘ Did you youngsters walk to here ?” ‘Too tired 
to answer, too overcome with joy at seeing a face they 
knew, they nodded and put out their hands. ‘ Poor 
little babies |” said the gruff voice, kindly. Making a 
trumpet of his hauds, he called out, ‘‘ Here, Jim, come 
here! The two kids has followed us. Come, help 
carry them to the cart.” Jim came running back, and 
soon the children were on top of the load, Walter with 
his hand tightly clasped round a spoke of the veloci- 
pede, and Hattie with her hand on the strap of the 
trunk in which the dear Augusta lay sleeping, When 
they drew up at the new house their papa met them 





with a white face, and Mrs Harrigan cried and laughed 
asahe hugged them, It wat a great surprise to the 
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children to know that Mrs. Harrigan cared at all for 
them, for she had often told them “‘ they were che two 
worst children in the city, and enouzh to drive their 
mother crazy.” 

They told the whole story to psps, and he opened the 
trunk and gave Augusta te her overjoysd mother, while 
the velocipede made countless j urneys over the parlor 
floor Mrs. Harrigan found a way to get a lunch for 
them, and called them her ‘poor lost lambs,” till nothing 
but gratitude kept the children from protesting against 
it, They were not lost at all, they sald They were afraid 
Augusta and the velccipede would be lost, and, any 
way, Augusta would be quite frightened to be alone 
with Mra. Harrigan, who had threatened to burn her 
many times, 

They did not understand the reason their mamma 
cried when she came {nto the new house and saw them, 
or why she said, ‘‘ Mamma is sorry she troubled you by 
sending Augusta and the velocivede away without you.’ 


TRAVELS OF A FLUFF OF COTTON. 
By OLIvE THORNE MILLER. 


BIT of thread is a little thing ; you throw [t away 

without a thought. But when you look closely, 
itis really beautiful—round, even, smooth, and strong 
—a very different thing from the fluff of cotton it was 
made of. And well it may be different, for it has 
traveled more than three thousand miles backward and 
forward in one mill. It has been picked and beaten 
and combed and pulled and rolled and twisted and 
singed and washed and bleached and—at last, wound 
on toa spool. It has been educated to l’e straight, to 
twist properly, to keep amiable relations with its brother 
filaments. It has been delivered over bodily to the 
tender mercies of men and machines for three weeks, 
and it comes out of that training school a perfect bit of 
thread. 

Troubles began with the fluff of cotton the moment it 
entered the thread factory. It was laitd on a bed—a 
machine bed, you know; sharp teeth came down and 
picked out the seeds that had grown in it, and fron 
whips beat it unmercifully, going over it again and 
again till all the dirt had falien through the openwork 
bed bottom. Then the much subdued bit of cotton, 
beaten out quiie flat, passed on out of the “ nicker” to 
fajl into the savage clutch of the ‘‘ larder.” The bual- 
ness of this machine {s to mage all the tiny fi>era of the 
cotton lie straight, side by side, and it does it as you 
do to ycur hair, by combing with long fron teeth, till 
all the knots and snarls are out of it, and it isa smooth, 
even, gossamer web, 

But still it does not look much like thread, and it 
starts next between sets of rollers, something like those 
on a clothes wringer, only much larger. The first pair 
of rollers goes rather slowly, and between them the 
filmy cotton web is merely pressed down. But the 
next pair of rollers it comes to turn faster. and as soon 
as the cotton gets between them it is pulled harder. The 
firat rollers will not let it go any faster, and so of 
course it gets drawn out thinner and narrower, till it 
comes to the third pair of rollers. These turn faster 
atill, and naturally pullit out still more, for all the time 
that s‘ubborn first pafr wi// not allow it to go through 
any quicker. 

You can ces that when that rnlucky b't of cotton 
comes out of this m:chine it is very much longer and 
very much narrower than when {t b gan. In fact, it {a 
a besutifal narrow gauzy ribbon, light enouzh to float 
away on theair. Ina this shape it is called a “sliver,” 
ani it passes on to a most ‘‘cranky” and particular 
machine that almost seems to have ideas of its own. 
This piece of fron picks out everything that does not 
belong to perfect thread, even the short fibers of cotton 
It leaves nothing but the longest and best, and makes 
sure that not one of them Iles crooked. 

Then the cotton ribbon goes back to those odd draw- 
ing rollers, and is pulled out longer and longer and 
thinner and thinner every time it goes through. Some 
more “slivers” are put in with ft, and they go on 
together—"‘ doubled ” they call it. This {is done till the 
gauzy ribbon will hardly hold together, and then, to 
keep it from pulling altogether apart, it gots a little 
twist. 

Now it fs called ‘“‘roving.” But it hay not taken 
leave of those relentless drawing rollers, for you know 
we want our thread very fine. The roving is drawn 
and doubled again and again, till at last it is fine as 
a spider’s web, and then it ready for the *‘ mula.” 

This is not an animal, but a machine that is sald 
sometimes to behave like one. The roving, you must 
know, when it goes to the mule {is all wound upon big 
bobbios ; long rows of these are set up on wire pin: at 
the end of « long row of spindles, and the ends fastened 
tothem. Now the machine starts up, and a wonderful 
thing happens. The big frame holding the spindles 
moves quietly back, each spindle dragging {ts thread of 
roving with it; the bobbins whirl and give it a twist, 
and thus in a second a long piece of roving becomes 
twisted “yarn.” Then the frame stops, moves back, 
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and the yarn is wound up. Again the frame moves 
forward, and another length of roving is pulled off, 
twisted into yarn, and wound up. 8o it goes on tili 
every bit of roving has been turned into yarn almost as 
fine as spider’s web, and if the room were not kept very 
warm and very damp it would not hold together an 
instant. A pound of cotton has now become nearly 
two hundred miles lorg ! 

When the thread {s finished and made into skeins, it 
still has much before it—washing, bleaching, and dry- 
ing on a queer fron ball that whirls it around seven 
miles a minute, and, of course, filngs the water out, 
and lastly winding upon spools by another wongerful 
arrangement. Then finally, and perhaps most curious 
of all, is a msechine that ac'ually seems to have sense 
It has to be fed, to be sure. One girl pushes in big 
sheets of paper on which are printed the little round 
labels on each end of the spool. Another girl feeds 
spools, and that machine puts them together. It cuts 
out the round labels, fastens them tightly to the spool, 
a different one on each end, and drops them out the 
other side, perfect, one hundred in a minute. Could it 
do more if it had sense ? 

And after all this time of work and trouble and care, 
it is sent to a store, where you can buy it for a few 
pennies. Not long a,o there was no such thing as 
ectton thread. A New England woman medé the first 
on her epinning-wheel about eighty years ago, and now 
one mil] in the Uaited S ates makes nearly fourteen 
thousand miles of thread every day. 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


UT a few weeks ago William I. of Germany died, 
and his son, the Crown Prince Frederick, became 
Emperor. Frederick had been i]] with what was thought 
to be an incurable disesse months before his father’s 
death: and now every day we look anxiously for news 
from Garmany as to the health of the Emperor Frederick. 
There is much political anxlety over the change that 
mey pos*ibly come to Germany when the present Crown 
Prince Willism comes to the throne. Many cor filcting 
reports as to the character of Prince William are fi sating 
through the pspers. We hava been told that he was a 
negligent, unloving son ; that he did not manifest any 
feeling or interest in the illnessor suffering of bis father, 
remaining away from San R-mo at the most critical pe- 
riod of his father’s ilinese. To contradict this comes the 
report that it was nec*ssary that he should remain in Ber- 
lin, as the Emperor William might die at any moment, 
and it was necessary for State reasons that the heir pre. 
sumptive sh: uld be present to meet any emerg2rcy that 
mightarise P.ince William has been accused of an arbi- 
trary disposition, inclining to despotism, and it has been 
feared that the history of Germany would change 
materially when he came to the throne. If the temper- 
ament of a boy is any indication of the kind of man he 
will make, then all these fears are groundless; for the 
boy Prince William showed a courteous, kindly, earnest 
disposition, judging from the description of him given 
by his English tutor in ‘“‘ Murray’s Magazine.” Talis 
gentleman, who had gone to Germany to study the 
lanouage, was invited to become the English master 
to Pdnce William and his brother Prince Henry. You 
remember the mother of these two boys is the daughter 
of Q 1een Victoria, and was the Princess Victoria She 
wianed her boys to speak her mother tongue purely, and 
said her own pronunciation was affected by her constant 
uee of German, and she could not teach her boys. The 
Eoglish tutor tells of his introduction into the royal 
achoolroom and the way in which German princes were 
treated by untitled sechoolmasters : 

‘* Reviews and similar State functions were the only 
interruptions to the work of the young Princes. I re- 
member that s week or two before Christmas, thinking 
that I should like to go home for a few days, I asked 
General von G——, who was always present during our 
lessons, sitting at the other side of the table, when the 
holidays began. ‘Tae Prince never has any holidays,’ 
was the startling reply ; and it was strictly true. An 
hour’s lecture at a G-rman university never lasts longer 
than three-quarters of an hour, but Prince Wiliiam went 
on for the entire morning, with only the half-minute’s 
break that was afforded as one professor rose to go and 
a second entered the room and took his place. And if 
the full tale of’ sixty minutes was reduced by one 
through the unpuvetuality of the master, a heavy 
frown used to cloud the kind)y features of his governor. 

** And, judging ‘not only by the Prince's genera! intel- 
ligence avd general information, which was quite ex- 
ceptional for his age (for, of course, I had no opportu- 
nity of testing his scholastic attaloments beyond my 
own special subject). but by his knowledge of Eaglish, 
it certainly must be confessed that this system was suc: 
cessful. After an experience of teachiag many hun- 
dreds of Eoglish boys of the same age, I do not hesitate 
to say that Prince William could write English as well, 
and knew as much of English history and Eaglish Hter- 
ature, as boys of fifteen at an ordinary English public 
school. His mistakes in composition were, no doubt, 
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of a different class. He wrote Germanisms, while an 
English lad’s faults wou'd rather be slipshod grammar 
or colloquialisms. But be had no difficulty in exrress- 
ing himself in English so #8 to make his meaning per- 
fectly distinct; while as for talking, he spoke it just 
as fliently as 1 did. On one occasion, I remember, he 
brought me a birthday letter to Queen Victorla to 
correct. I went through the first page with bim, 
pointing out that we should turn this phrase that way, 
and alter the other to something else, till I stopped 
short and told him that the whole of the letter was per- 
fectly intelligible, and that probably his grandmother 
would sooner receive a letter from him than from me. 

** Nothing could be more simple and natural than the 
lives the princes lived. Whether in their schoolrooms, 
thelr meals, or the manner in which they were treated, 
there was but little to distinguish them from the chil- 
dren of any gentleman of good fortune. The words 
‘Royal H'ghnew’ were never used. ‘Prince,’ or 
‘Prince William,’ was the universal form, except, 
indeed, from their governor, who more of‘en, perhaps, 
used the phrase ‘Lieber Prins.’ Curtainly, however, 
the ‘cu,’ which naturally belongs to the German school- 
boy, was replaced by the more respectful ‘sie.’ We 
used to shake hands unceremoniously every day, and 
Prince William weu'd chat about what he had been 
doing ; that Professor Helmholtz had told him this, or 
that Count Mltke had explained to him that ; or, again, 
he would irquire whether I had been present at such 
and such a concert, or seen the last new play. He was 
very fond, I remember, of fairy stories, and lent me 
more than one of Lord Brabourne’s books. ~Aud much 
excitement was caused on one occasion, in the unfash- 
fonable street in which I lodged, by a ‘ fourgon,’ with 
two servants in the Imperial lfveries. driving up to 
deliver one of these volumes at my rooms. In return I 
gave him a copy of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ but I doubt 
if its fun impressed him as much as it might have done. 

** Much has been said and written about Prince Will- 
fam’s crippled arm that is far from accurate. I had 
been in the habit of sitting close beside him every day 
for weeks before I ever noticed that his arm was in any 
way different from that of other people. 

** Tt was not often I was reminded of the ex!stence of 
the restraints of a Court, Sill, on one occasion, when 
I told Prince Heinrich, who persisted in an incapacity 
to distinguish ‘ who’ and ‘ how,’ that if he made a mis- 
take again, I should have to set him to write out each 
word a hundred times, I was warned by a slight rise 
in the eyebrows of the ‘watchful general that princes 
might not be set imvositions like meaner folk. Another 
time it was Prince Heinrich himself who reminded me, 
and on this wise. We were reading the story of the 
boyhood of K'ng Alfred, how h's mother promised to 
give him her illuminated song book as soon as he could 
read it, and how he went out and found himself a mas- 
ter, and soon learned to read. I was endeavcring to 
cultivate his faculty of historical criticism, by showing 
that a careful comparison of the dates proved the story 
impozstble. ‘ Oh, of course it can’t be true, Mr. ——,’ 
burst in the young Prince; ‘why, I'm very nearly 
twelve, and I should never be allowed to go about Bar- 
+ lin by myself.’ 

** Tadeed, the history that we read was chiefly that of 
the Anglo-8:xons, or, a8 in those davs I should have 
been careful to call them, the ‘Old English.’ I have 
often. since felt constrained to trust that my successors 
made more rapid progress through the centuries than I 
did. Otherwise I fear Prince William can hardly yet 
have heard of the death of Q 1een Anne. Not but what 
there were advantages in remaining among the musty 
records of the Dark Ages. I used to wonder how, when 
we came to the reign of G:orge III , I should manage 
to tell Prince William my honest opinion of his ances- 
tor’s capacities as a statesman, or of the Prince Regent’s 
claim to the title of the Firat Gentleman of Europe. 

** But one day I was forced to confront a somewhat 
almiiar problem. I bad no sooner opened the dcor of 
his schoolroom than the Prince met me, ‘Mr. ss 
Uscle ——” (I dare not give the name, lest Mr. Labou 
chere should give notice of a question on the subject in 
the House of Commons), ‘ Uacle —— says that Oliver 
Cromwell was a horrid beast. What do you think ?’ 

‘* What my answer was I have quite forgotten. 

** But the dog heats of July had come, and Berlin, not 
yet supplied with its admirable drainage system of to- 
day, was becoming unbearable. The Princes were to 
remove to Potsdam, and at the beginning of September 
were to be entered at the Gymnasium at Cassel. So I 
resigned my post, but I atiil hold an imposing docu- 
ment, sealed with the Imperial arms, testifying that my 
*Jeassons were attended with great success, and had 
|given general satisfaction.’ Since then I have given 
‘many hundreds of lessons to many hundreds of boys, 
‘Some of them, I trust, have been attended with success, 
‘and bave given satisfaction. But a more promisiog 
; pupil than Prince William, or moze gentlemanly, frank, 
and natural boys than both Prince William and his 
| yonnger brother, I can honestly say it has never been 
_my lot to meet with.” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
TBE LORD'S SUPPER: 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


COMMON, probably I might tafely say the com- 

mon, view of the Lord’s Supp2r mizht be de- 
scribed somewhat as follows: Jesus Carist while upon 
the earth organized a Christian church ; to this Chris- 
tian church he gave two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which were to serve them somewhat 
the purpose which a banner serves an army—as a stand- 
ard round which the church might rally, and from 
which it might derive inspiration. Al! religions have 
an organization or body, a creed or platform, and a 
ceremonial or outward and visible life. The ceremo- 
Dials which Christ appointed as the outward snd vis!- 
ble life of his church are very simple, but they were 
appointed by him for perpetual obtervanca. The 
ceremnials therefore belong to the church ; they can 
be pariicipsted in only by members of the church; 
they are made obligatory by the Master upon all church 
members; toabstain from them is to violate the 
divine command ; and it becomes the duty of every 
disciple to aseertain what is the method in which this 
ceremonial should be observed and what are the con- 
ditions which Christ has attached to its observance. 
Most Christian teachers in following out this line of 
thought proceed to declare that there are two erndi- 
tions for admission to the Lord’s Supper; the ‘rat ig 
baptism, the second is membership in some Christian 
church. Other conditions are sometimes added to 
these ; as baptism according to a particular mode, or 
membership in a particular Christian church, or belief 
in certain theological opiniors supposed to be essential 
to church membership. Sii!] other Christian churches, 
following further along these lines, hold that the 
Lord’s Supper is a direct and efficacious means of 
grace, not merely becaure it tends to produce loyalty 
and love toward Jesus Carist, but because it has been 
sppointed by the Lord as a means for produc'ng or 
intensifying spiritual life. And, floally, the Roman 
Catholic Church carries this line of thought to its 
consummation in the doctrine that the bread and the 
wine, blessed by the priest, become in some mysterious 
and undefined way the rasl body and tke real blood of 
Jesus Christ, the partaking of which has a mystée and 
subtle power to drive oat sin and build up holiness in 
the heart and life of the participant. 

This view I believe to be in all its parts essentially and 
radically erroneous. but, without directly discussing it, 
I ask the reader to lay aside wholly his own preconcep- 
tions of this subj-ct. and, going back of al! ecclesfastical 
and theological definitions, to look with me into the 
New Testament narrative and judge for himself how 
much foundation the Naw Testament affords for the 
commonly received opinion. 

When the Israelites were led out of Egypt, the Feast 
of the Passover was {nstituted, and the Israelites were 
Girected to obeerve it in their houres in al! future gen- 
erations ag the memcrial of the birthright of thefr nation. 
Tals feast was, however, a hcuvebold, not a church, 
feast ; it antedated the church. The father was, on this 
occasion, the priest of his own housebold; slew ‘he 
lamb with his own hand ; gathered his family about 
the table ; and himself pronounced the blessing on the 
lamb, the unleavened bread, and the cup of wine, 
Christ had come up to Jerusalem with his disciples to 
attend this Passover fesst. On this annual feast day 
Jerusalem was always crowded with guests; every 
house threw open its doors, and every room became, 
for one evening, a dining-room. A friendly home 
cffered to Jesus for this evening an upper chamber, and 
here he gathered with the twelve, to eat with them for 
the last time the Pacsover supper. With a few words 
he disclosed to Judas Iscariot the knowledge of the 
traitor’s designs, and the trattor, thunder-stricken that 
his scheme of betrsysl was known, rose from the table 
and left the room. Christ was now alone with his 
eleven loyal and loving friends. Not one of them was 
a member of any Christian church. Indeed, the Chris 
tian church had not yet been organized. Christ and 
his dieoiples were all Jews, who habitually attended the 
Jewish synsgoxue, performed their sacrifices in the 
Jewish Temp'e, and observed the Jewish church year. 
Not until some time after Cariet’s death did the Apostles 
reluctantly accept the idea that the new life that Carist 
had bestowed required a new organ'zation, that the 
new wine which Christ had brought must be put into 
new bottles. As no church had been organ!zed, no new 
creed had been formulated. Of the theological ques- 
tions which agitate the religious world to-day they 
were almost, if not entirely, ignorant. They had not 
even attempted to define to themselves the character of 
their Lord ; they were simply bound to h'm by an ab- 
solute and an unquestioning allegiance. Of the atone- 
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"ment they could have had no conception, since they had 


none of their Master’s crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension. Of this party, one, Jesus Christ himself, had 
certainly received baptism ; probably four of the Apos- 
tles had also been baptiz:d. But there is not the least 
reason to suppose that the other seven ever nad received 
baptism in any form, at any time, or by any hands 

Carist carried on the supper as usual until it neared the 
close ; then, by words the full import of which the dis- 
ciples could not have understood, but the sad and sol- 
emn influence of which they must have felt, he gave to 
the supper a new significance: ‘‘ This is my body 
broken for you,” said he, as he broke the bread ; “‘ this 
is my blood of the new testament, shed for many for 
the remission of sins,” as he blest the cup. And then he 
endowed this national festival with immortal and 
world-wide significance in the request, ‘* Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” 

Whether, then, we consider the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper, or that of the Jawish featival cf which it was 
an adaptation, it appears that this ceremonial {a not, in 
strictness of speech, a church ordinanee. It dees not 
belcng of necessity to the church life. It does not re- 
qilre for its validity a church cffictal. Its participants 
are not required by any New Testament law to be 
church members; the historic precedent afforded by 
the first service does not necesaitate that they should 
have recelved baptism ; and there is not the least indi 
cation of any mystic chaoge in the character of the 
elements, or any mystic efficacy produced by them 
upon those who partake of them ; and, finally, if the 
whole story be read in its connections, and the spirit 
of it apprehended, it cannot properly be said that the 
Lord’s Supper was commanded by Carist for perpetual 
observance. The reader has only to compare the sim- 
ple language of Christ, ‘'Do this in remembrance of 
me,” with the explicit and relterated requirements of 
Moses, ‘‘ This day will be unto you for a memorial, 
..» Ye shall keep it for a feast throughout your 
generations... . Ye shall keep {ft for an ordinance 
forever,” to realize the difference between a memorial 
which love requests and a memorial which law pre- 
scribes. 

Do I then depreciate the Lord’s Supper? No; I 
exalt it. Love’s request is more sacred than law's 
command ; the home is more aacred than the church ; 
father and mother are more sacred than the priest. 
Our desire to be perpetuated in the memory of our 
loved ones when we are absent from them, or after we 
have finally gone away, is not a weak or vain desire to 
be ashamed of; it manifests Itself sometimes in weak 
and foolish devices, but it 13 {taal the very huager of 
love. This desire was strong {n Carlet. ‘' Greatly have 
I desired,” he says, ‘‘to eat this passover with you.” 
Was strong, dol aay? Js strong, I should say. Siill 
out of the heavens he says to us, ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” It is not a command that comes 
enforced by the thunders of Sinal, it is a request that 
comes to us enforced by all the plaintiveness of 
sufferiog love. All other religious duties are done 
for the sake of others. We feed the poor, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick, for humanity's sake. We 
sing, and pray, and listen to preaching, for our own 
sake. One thing we can do for Carist’s sake : we can 
remember him, and we can attest our memory by 
breaking bread and drinking wine at his table and 
with his benediction. When we come thus at once to 
revive and attest our love for him, he does not ask 
whether we meet under the fretted roof of a great 
cathedral, or under the grander dome of heaven, or 
where he and the eleven first met, ina chamber ina 
private house; nor what progress we have made in 
theological education and what knowledge we have 
attained in divine truth; nor what ordination has 
been given to him who sits at the head of our table 
and breaks the bread and pours the wine; nor whether 
we sit in pews or kneel about an altar; nor how 
we have been baptizad, nor whether we have been 
baptized at all; nor of what organization we are 
members, nor whether we are members of any. 
One condition, and only one, he attaches: ‘' Do this 
in remembrance of me.” A loving remembrance of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the only condition which Carist 
attaches, Love is the golden key that admits the soul 
to sacred communion with Carist. The doors of the 
church may open to other keys, but the door to 
Christ’s heart opens to this and this alone. It is well 
for the orderly administration of this rite that it 
should customarily be observed within the church 
walls, by church members, under rules of church 
order, and with church officers to conduct it; but the 
sacredness of it depends, not upon church, or creed, or 
previous baptiam, but upon love in the heart of the 
believer, 


They that did eat manna huogered again, died at last, 
and with many of them God was not well pleased ; 
whereas they that feed on Obrist by faith shall never 
hunger, and sha. die no more, and with them God will 
be forever well pleased.—[M. Henry. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


E all know what Memorial Day means, It isa 
day when we asa nation drop our every-day 
effairs and honor the memory of the soldiers who fell 
in our civil war. We gather flowers for old comrades 
to scatter over their graves ; we assemble in halls and 
churches to liaten sgain to the story of the Nation’s 
danger and the msn who died to save it, We listen 
breathlessly to stories of bravery and daring; old war 
songs rouse the veterans, and though many of them 
show age and feebleness, their cheeks grow red, their 
eyes bright, their steps young agalv, as they listen and 
tell of the struggle out of which the Nation has grown 
more united and stronger. It brings back the eptrit of 
companionship that comes only to those who fight a 
common enemy, who are moved by a8 common love of 
a leader and a cause, All this love, this companionebip, 
{a brought back to cur soldiers in the celebration of 
Memorial D-y. 

Fourth of July is another day that brings to mind 
another struggle in the Nation’s history. It brings to 
mind the birthday of our Nation ; the sufferings and the 
struggle of the men and women who sought to build a 
Nation and a home 

The feast of the Passover was a national as well as 
religious celebration to the Jewish nation. It commem- 
orated the days of bondage in Egypt; God’s care for 
them in keeping them from great acrrow, in leading them 
inte the promised land ; their consecration as a nation. 
The Passover bread symboiizad the hasty filght from 
Egypt, their sufferlogs in the land, and was symbolical 
of perfeci purity. The graateat care was used in its 
preparation. Fermentation is the first stage of decay, 
so the bread eaten at this time, when the nation conse- 
crated itself anew to Jehovah, must be perfectly pure, 
Food as well as house must be without blemish. Both 
must be made resdy for unbidden as well as bidden 
guest. Each householder must be ready to say, ‘‘Come, 
for all things are now ready.” It was when the thoughts 
of the disciples were filed with the memories of the 
season, when they were comparing the past glory of the 
celebration, when every knee in the H>ly City bowed 
to the only and true God, that Christ chose to impress 
upon them the lessons of his love and example. Every 
moment would bs a moment of preclous memory when 
he whom they loved was gone from them ; every word 
a new assurance of his divinity, that would bear them 
up in hours of discouragement aud danger. When they 
broke the bread and drank the cup in remembrance 
of him, a new impulse to service, a new congecration to 
his cause, would come. Back would crowd the memory 
of his words, ‘‘ Love one ancther even as I have loved 
you.” Will there be anger or malice or envy or careless 
speaking of each other, or drawing back from brotherly 
assistance, if we love each other as Christ loved us? 
**It ye love me, keep my commandments.” Not fear 
but love is the lawof our obedience. It brings to mind 
atiny girl refusing a temptiog piece of candy, saying, 
‘*My mamma would be sorry if I ate it.” Too much 
love in her hearti'to cause one minute's p3in or disappoint- 
ment! ‘Ifa man love me, he will keep my words.” 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. If we love Christ, will 
we not gladly hail this memorial servica which he has 
left us, not only in partaking of the bread and wine, 
but in finding lessons of bravery, self-control, love, 
obedience, consecration, brotherly service? 

Think whata moment! Obhrist in the city where in 
a few hours he would be insulted, driven like a slave 
through the streets, denied by his own; none so low 
as to do him reverence, but every thought, every word, 
fs for the help and encouragement of his own; not 
one word of rebuke to him who for thirty pleces of 
allver would sell him foto the hands of the men who 
sought to kill him. With all this knowledge of agony 
and shame, only love and care and service found ex- 
pression ; a word of warning to strengthen the faith- 
ful ones when the dark hour of sadness and doubt 
would come to them. ‘‘He that dippeth his hand in 
the dish, the same shall betray me.” Sadness is in 
every face but Oarisi’s, but ia his only love and psace, 

‘*This do in remembrance of me.” Not the mere 
partaking of the bread and wine, but bring to this serv- 
ic: love, obedience, consecration. Let it be a renewal 
of love, a recalling of the lessons, the examples, of my 
life. Drink this cup, asa new testimonial of my love 
to you; let it be am assurance that every promise fs 
kept; that you are mineas I am the Father's, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I live, ye sha!l live also.” Iam the Vine, ye are 
the branches, the Father the Husbandman. ‘‘ Do this 
in remembrance of m3.” ‘You see me aitting in love 
and fellowship with Peter, who will deny me; with 
those who, after all my love and care, in the hour of my 
agony will follow me afar off, even with him who will 
betray me ; 80 live, so eat and drink when ye meet as 
my cisciples. ‘‘ Do all this in remembrance of me, 
and as a testimony of my love in yeur hearts, your lives.” 
Carist set no time or season for thisservice. Every day 
may be a celebration in his name. It needs only the 
love of Christ in our hearts to put us in the spirit of 
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communion, and every act may be in- remembrance of 
him, 


JEWISH JUSTICE—CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT’? 





*“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’—Matthew xxil., 89. 
‘“* A new commandment give I unto you, That ye love one an- 
other ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.”— 
John xiil., 34, 

HE first of these two commandments is often cited 

as though it were Christ’s law of love; but it is 

not Christ's law of love-—it is the Jowlsh law of justice. 
It was not given ty Christ ; he borrowed it. It was not 
given by Christ to his disciples ; it was given to the 
Jews It was not given as his own ideal of love at all ; 
it was given in answer to a question, Which is the 
greatest commandment of the Jowish law? A certain 
lawyer came desiring {o entangle him. The Jaws were 
divided into sects as Christians are now divided into 
sects. They differed in their opinion as to which was 
the greatest and most impcrtant law, and, inatead of 
concentrating their energies o@ obeying all laws, dis- 
puted among themselves which was the most important 
to obey. Some sald the law of the Sabbath ; some said 
the laws of purification ; some said one thing, and some 
another, And this lawyer came to Christ to find out 
which sect he belonged to—whether he was Baptist, o 
Methodist, or Episcopalian, or Congregationalist, or 
what not; and Christ, rising above all these questions, 
and going back to the old Jewish law, back of the law 
of ceremonial requirements, and even back of the Ten 
Commandments, gathered the two laws out from them, 
and sald, *‘ The two great commandments of the law 
are, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and mind and strength, and Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” It was a summary of Jowish 
law ; it was not his statement of the Christian law of 
life, 

Indeed, if you look narrowly at this command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” you will see that it 
can hardly be called a law of love at all. It isa law of 
justice. If you will allow the metaphysicial phrase, it 
is the subjective expression of that law of which the 
Golden Rule is the cbjective expression. The Golden 
Rule lays down the law of conduct, ‘‘ D> unto others as 
you would that others do unto you.” ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself ‘lays don the analogous rule of 
character. Conduct is of no value except as it springs 
out of character ; and this law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as:thyself,” is the expression in terms of charac- 
ter of that of which the Golden Rule 1s the expression in 
terms of conduct, It is really the law of justice, equity, 
equal rights Pray tell me on what possible ground 
can you maintain the justice of doing unte others what 
you would not be willing others should do to you. 
May I love myself above my fellow-men, and expect 
them to do more for me? On what ground am I to 
single myself out as superior to them, or as having 
claims which are not reciprocal claims ky them from 
me? This Golden Rule fs a rule that works both 
ways. It says to me, “ You must not demand from 
others what you are not wiliing todo ;” and, ‘“‘ You must 
be willing to do to others what you expect them to do 
for yourself.” It regulates our demands on others by 
our conduct toward them, and our conduct toward 
them by our demands upon them. It is simply a law 
of equity, and its interior expression, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, is simply this, You must have 
within you a disposition the tward expression of 
which will be equal, just, and fair dealing. 

It is true that, if we would take this standard and live 
up to it,it would solve a great many perplexing problems. 
Lay it down along the line of life, and see in imagina- 
tion how life’s problems would in it find their solution. 
Thou shalt love thy nefghbor as thyself. Lec the slave- 
master simply apply that rule, and will he not straight- 
way manumit his slave andset him free? Let usapply 
that rule to the perplexing problem of immigration. 
What if you or I were living ucder the harrow in Italy 
or Germany, and we saw the broad acres ready with 
fruitful juices to answer to our plow and our hoe, what 
should we want America to do forus? Apply it to the 
labor problem. Lt all workingmen, banded together 
under Kaights of Labor or any other organizstion, do 
to the employer as they would have the employer do to 
them, and then let the employers, the board of directors, 
the railroad manager—let them do to thelr employed as 
they would wish done to them if the relation were 
reversed : would there be any labor problem left ? Our 
labor problem as it actually presents itself in actual life 
is simply this, How cao a community of men that are 





1 The Plymouth Church prayer-meeting of April 6 was occu- 
pied with the question, What is the law or limit of ( hristian self- 
sacrifice? Aftera discussion in which mary of the members 
had taken part, the hour for adjournment having arrived, Dr. 
Abbott reserved the expression of his own views, and on the 
following Sunday preached, in contiouati \n of the prayer-meet- 
ing. the following sermen, which is here published py request of 
members of Plymouth Church. 
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dealing with each other selfishly live peaceably ? and 
the answer is, They cannot at all. Peace can only be 
brought about when there shall be that law of justice 
which is expressed by the Golden R ile and by the law, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself—when they are 
inwrought into the industrial fabric of society. Why, 
if the girl in the kitchen would always act as she would 
wish to be acted hy if she were mistress, and the mis- 
tress would elwar- act to the girl in the kitchen as she 
would wish to be acted by if she were the girl in the 
kitchen, the greatest plague of life would be a plague 
no longer. 

Nevertheless, this law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, and its concurrent law, D> unto others as 
you would have others do unto you, is merely the Jaw 
of Jewish justice. Itis not the standard of Christian 
life. When Christ came to tell his own disciples what 
his ideal of life was, he gave them a very different idea), 
What he sa'd was this: ‘‘ A new commandment give I 
unto you, that you love one another"—if he had stopped 
there, there would have been nothing new. F.fteen 
centuries befcre, Moses had given the command to love 
one another ; but Chris®went on, ‘‘ As I have 1 ved you, 
that you also love one another.” That was what was 
new in the commandment. Christ by his whole life 
from Bethlehem to Calvary gave a new meaning to life; 
and then, having unfolded that new definition by three 
years of unparalieled suffering, he cast it before the 
world, and said, That is what God means by love: Love 
one another as I have loved you. And did Christ love 
usas he loved himself? Was tbat the measure of his 
love? Let me read you a perfectly familiar passage, 
for it will be more effective if I read it in Paul's words 
than if I give itin my own: ‘ Lot this mind be ia you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who being In the form of 
God thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made himeelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, 
and being found in fashion as a man he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” That is the life of Christ, and Christ held 
that life up before his disciples and followers, saying, 
** This is the new commandment I gives unto you—not 
that you are to love your neighbor as you lovsa yourse f, 
but that you are to love yorr neighbor as I have loved 
you.” Dd he, who left fllumipation and glory that he 
might live in darkness and be the light of the world, love 
his neighbor only as he loved himself? Did he, who 
had shared the glory of eternity with his Father, but 
emptied himself of reputation ; he who had possessed 
domiz{fons and principalities and powers, but took upon 
himeelf the form of a servant and was made in the like- 
ness of mer —did he love others only as he loved himself? 
Did Christ keep a debtor and creditor acc>unt, and put 
on one side what he has psid men, and on the 
other side what he owed men, and carefully see to 
it that he never overpald the balance ? D'‘d he hold the 
scales with an even hand, end see toit that neither end 
outweighed the other? D‘d he live on ro hieher scale, 
with no grander conception of love, than this, that he 
would do unto others what he would demand that others 
should do untohim? Ob, no! Justice—that fs the 
key word of Judaism. L»ve-—that is the key word of 
Christianity. Equality—‘hat is the key word of Juda- 
ism. Self-sacrifice—that fs the key word of Christian 
living. 

Look for a moment, by way of recall, at three or four 
characteristics of that love which Christ showed to his 
disciples. In the first place, love was the principle of 
his life. S sme men are like Western farmers who 
have their one hundred snd sixty acres,and put one 
hundred and fifty nine anda half acres in hay end 
grain and grass for the cattle, and half an acre around 
the door ie a garden and grass plot, and a fraction of 
that the wife cultivates in fi wers. So men give the 
larger part of their life to self or jastics or righteous- 
ness or fair dealing, and they cultivate a little plot with 
flowers which they call love; and generally they are 
very like the Western farmers in that they leave the 
wife to raise sl] the flowers. Now, love was not thus a 
mere incident of Christ’s life. It was the essence of his 
life. He lived for love. Love was the inspiration of 
his life. From beginning to end the problem with him 
was alweys, not how much he might get out of human- 
ity, nor how he could hold an even balance with man- 
kind, but how much he could pour out of himself Into 
the hearts and lives of others; not how much he could 
enrich himself, but how much by his own self sacrifice 
he could enrich others. Asa river rises in the mount- 
ains and flows down from ite cradle to its grave in the 
ocean, and takes along in its journey the drainage of 
all the valleys and the sewage of all the towns and cities, 
and swallows up the filth, and gives back healing and 
health, and waters the valleys while it is draining them, 
and turns the busy mill, and never asks what it can re- 
ceive, but only what it can give. so flows the life of 
Christ from that Bethlehem cradle to that Calvary grave, 
taking men’s burdens, their sorrows, their tears, their 
sins, and giving them back hope, comfort, health, 
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righteousness, love—a river of mercy from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

It was a wise love, not a mere sentiment, not a mere 
blind enthusiasm. It was well considered. He meas- 
ured men and adapted his gifts to their capacities. He 
did not cast his pearls before swine. He measured 
himeelf, and did not heediessly use up his powers in 
ill-adjusted service. It is sometimes said that we ought 
to forget ourselves. Well, that is both frue and false. 
Christ did not forget that some care of self is necessary 
for the largest, truest, and noblest self-sacrifice. When 
with his disciples he had come near the city, he did not 
hesitate to stop because he was tired and rest himeelf, 
while he sent his disciples forward to do the lesser serv. 
ice, to bring back food for their common need. He hired 
a little fishing boat, and used to go off and take exercise 
on the leke for rest. He called bis disciples to go 
abroad with him for a trip across the lake, that he might 
hide himeelf in the wilderness ; when the people fol 
lowed after him, he came back across the sea, and went 
to Piceafcla to seek hiding in that forefgn province; 
when he could not be hid there, he went up into the 
northern mountains, that he might there find rest, and in 
rest strength for new work. N»! love is not always 
self-forgetfulness The great orator crosses the ocean 
for rest, reaches Esgiand, is asked to speak a word for 
his native country, refuses, turns his back upon the in- 
vitation, crosses the Channel, seeks for six weeks or two 
months’ r:st and recuperation on the Continent and 
among the mountains of Switzerland, goes back to 
Eagland again, is again asked, and then, having acquired 
a reservoir of strength, not by self-forgetfulness, but by 
a wise self-thoughtfulness, speaks words that rouse all 
the middle-class sentiment of Exgland, and saves the 
N tion from international attack. 

Christ’s love was not, either, a mere sentimental love. 
It was not a love that cannot bear to look upon suffering 
or that intervenes to stop all suffaring. It was not a love 
that could not rebuke and reprove. There was flash in 
the eyes of his love, and there was thurder, sometimes, 
in the tones of his love. He that loved could ring out 
denunciation agaiost the Paarisees, a ‘‘ woe unto you, 
scribes and Paarisees, hypocrites.” He that loved could 
look into the eyes of John, the beloved disciple, who 
was to lean on his bosom at the supper-table, and could 
say to him, ‘ You shall drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of, and you shall be baptizsd with the baptism that I am 
to be baptizad with.” Hecould forecast the passion'that 
was to be his mother’s passion as well as his own, and 
still enter upon it. He could know that the crucifixion 
was to enter the heart of his motaer ; could foresee the 
heur when the broken-hearted mother and the broken- 
hearted disciples would stand, hand in hand, under the 
dark shadow of the cross; and, though knowing that 
the cup he was to drink would press with its bitterness 
on the lips of those he loved, yet could march with his 
face steadfastly set to Jerusslem. We sometimes love 
so weakly, so feebly, with so superficial a love, that we 
seek to free cour loved oped from all suffering; but not 
so with Christ. He loved so strongly, so well, that he 
dared not ovly take suffering himself, but also dared put 
it upon others whom he loved. The highest of all self- 
sacrifice is that sacrifice that comes when we crucify 
our love for our higher love’s sake. And so Christ 
loved. 

He loved, too, with infinite patience and long-suffer- 
ing. He loved not only with benevolence—that is, 
well-wishing to all men, and with pity—that {s, with love 
—to those that are in suffering—but with mercy that is 
love to those who do not deserve love. He loved when 
love and conscience seemed to antagoniz3 each other. 
Sometimes our love siogs our conscience to sleep ; and 
then, when we have gotten our conscience to sleep, we 
love men in spite of their wrong-doing ; and sometimes 
our coneciences throttles our love, and then we condemn 
them in spite of our pity. But to condemn a man, end 
at the ssme time love him—that is the highest exhibition 
of conscience and love. It is very hard for a man who 
isthe soul of truth to love a llar. It is very hard for a 
business man who {s the soul of honor to love a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt. It is very hard for an industrious man 
to love a lazy one. It is well-nigh impossible for a 
thrifty New England housewife to love a shiftless 
woman. Christ loved the men and women against 
whom his conscience rose in indignation. His con- 
science was alive with indignation, and his heart was 
alive with love at the same time. R:call how he treated 
Jadas Iscariot. He knew wao should betray him, and 
yet he washed his fest; gave the suggestion that one of 
his own disciples should betray him, as if by that sug- 
gestion to recall Judas to his better self; when that 
failed, picked out for him, as though he were a special 
friend, after the manner of the O-iental feast, a choice 
morsel, and passed it to him that he might quicken love 
in a heart barren of love; when love had failed to 
win him by such love tokens, sought to win him by 
warning: ‘‘ What thou doest. do quickly ;” and finally, 
when the traitor came into the garden to betray him 
with a kiss, met him with no other reproach than the 
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inquiry : ‘‘ Friend ! betrayest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss?” This was the wsey—oh, no! how can one 
begin to tell the way in which Christ loved his own— 
Christ, whose life was a self-sacrifice from the begianing 
to the enc—Christ, who loved with a love so permanent, 
so deep, 80 patient, so wise, so strong, so beautiful, so 
masterful! And then he sald to you and to me, ‘‘ This 
is the commandment that I give you, that you lov one 
another as I have loved you.” And we biot the etory of 
his love out of our book, and go back fifteen centuries 
to the lesson of love which God gav: to the human race 
when it was sitting in the primary school and had not 
as yet learned what love meant, and was scarce ready to 
learn what justice meant. 

There is no better interpreter of Jesus than John; 
and John has told us in his epistle what he understood 
to be Christ’s law of love. Hereby know we love: be- 
causs he laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. Not die for the breth- 
ren. We may be called to death, and we may not; 
but we are to lay down our lives for the brethren. It 
fs a comparatively easy thing to die for other people ; 
but to live for them, and to lie down in the muddy road 
and let other men walk over you, to stand and Jet other 
people climb up2n you, to be underneath your equal, 
to be the means by which they climb to preferment and 
reward, that is hard. And that is what Carist did, and 
what Christ held up as the ideal for his children ever- 
more. Impossible! dc you say? Well, then, let us 
say frankly it is impossible to be a Christian. Impossti- 
ble! then impossible to follow Christ, Not human 
nature? No, it is not human nature, It is divine 
nature ; and that fs the very objact of Christianity—to 
confer upon all who will be the disciples of Christ a 
divine nature, not a mere human nature; that they 


may be lifted up out of the plane of the human, and . 


walk in the plane and atmosphere of the divine ever- 
more. And yet I think life is fu'l of illustrations that 
make it clear that the ideal I am trying to put before 
you this morning is no impossible ideal. O:hers than 
Christ have walked slong this path and illustrated this 
standard. Will any man say that Paul loved others 
only as himself—Paul, who suffered perils avd scourg- 
ings and imprisonment and shipwreck and obloquy, in 
order that he might carry the Gospel of Christ to the 
barbarians, finally suffering, for others’ sake, martyr- 
dom ? Will any man say that Luther loved others only 
as himself? that William of Orange, who refused all 
seductive offers of court emolument and preferment that 
he might give liberty to his countrymen, loved others 
only as himeelf ? Will any man say that Washington 
and the heroes of Valley Forge loved others only as 
themselves ? Oh, let the green graves of Gottysburg 
and Antietam answer if there have not been seen 
in our own time and in our own generation men fol- 
lowing the cross of Christ and loving their fellow-men 
and their nation better than they loved themselves, 
taking woundings and death and prison that they might 
give liberty and life and joy to future generations ! 
They did not know, many of them, that they were fol- 
lowing Christ, or that the spirit of Christ had been born 
in their hearte. Tais is the law of our life. Not for 
pul pits and prayer-meetings enly, but for life. It is the 
law that binds the household together, and makes {t the 
refuge of love. It is the law for the banker in his 
counting-room, and the lawyer in his cffice. and the 
merchant in his store, and the employer in his factory, 
and the editor in his sanctum—+sven though he bo the 
editor of a religious newspaper! It is the law of uni- 
versal life—this law of service, this law of self-sacri- 
ficing service. And I think, though we are far from 
fulfilling it, there is a great deal more of this self-deny- 
ing love in the world than perhaps we are wont to 
think. I do not know when I read sermons and essays 
and cynical novels—I am led almost to think that 
other people’s experience is diffsrent from mine; but 
everywhere I go it seems to me I fiad—not, indeed, 
without selfishness—s self-sacrificing love ; not without 
cold blasts from a cold world, nevertheless a tropical 
atmosphere and a gloriors sunshine, There is such 
heaven in love! There is such a joy in the service of 
love! Theré is such an inspiration in the communion 
of love! We get most by love; least by exacting. I 
came among you here a few months ago, fearing, 
dreading to come, and saying to myzelf, A congregation 
that has been so ministered to as this congregation will 
be exacting ; it will demand more than I can possibly 
give, And you have received me here into a tropical 
atmosphere of love, and you have exacted nothing and 
you have given much. Friends sometimes say to me, 
Are you not working toohard ? No! Iam being borne 
on the wings of love, and work that has such love to 
fructify it is easy. A friend of mine who spent a 
winter recently in Southern California told me that a 
rosebush grew up by his door that he thought had a 
million roses on it. His mind, it must be confessed, 
was imaginative rather than mathematical; but we 
will take the million for an indefinite quantity. AndI 
have imagined a poor rosebush in Maine, in a sterile 
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soll and a cold atmosphere, struggling to give forth a 
dozen rosed, and calling across the continent, ‘‘ Are you 
not working too bard, poor rosebush ?” and the rose- 
bush answering, “No! for it 1s easier in a tropical 
climate to give unnumbered roses than in a sterile soil 
and a wintry wind to give half adozan.” Ido not often 
think of these reporters before me when I am talking to 
you, but there is one word I would like them to take 
down to-day, and send it out and print it in every nows- 
paper in the country. And it is this message: Chris- 
tian churches, wherever you sre. if you get too little 
out of your ministers, exact of them less and love them 
more. May God teach us all to be something better 
than just Jaws, trying to love our neighbors as our- 
selves: to be deep-hearted Christians, trying to love 
our neighbors even as Christ loved us. 





Gnouirine RRieN DS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
ian Unior, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either thrugh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewsr will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





What should one do when he feels that he is in the wrong 
church—when he has chovren to unite with a certain church 
simply on the ground of re‘igious creed. but firds afterwards 
that he has Iittle o1 no sympathy with the members in ordinary 
religious matters, and does not like thelr methods of church 
work? Should he regard the troub'e as resulting from h's own 
spiritual defects, lack of religious fervor perhaps, or any etate 
of mind or heart that should be under cortrol of his will? Is 
it wrong to rece've communion in the church when one {s in 
such a state of uncertaintv? H. ¢. 

if one has united with a church “simply on the ground 
of religious creed,” he has made a mistake. The church 
was organized as an association to help its Founder in his 
work of saving men. N> one has any bus'ness to belong to 
it except in sympathy with that object. The thing for our 
friend to do fae, not to quit the church, but to get into sym- 
pathy with Christ in the divine object for which he founded 
the church. Not to decline receiving the communion, but 
to “ draw near with a true heart ® to him who ordained it 
fora remembrance of him, will best quicken any moral 
lananor. After that you will he jn condition to dispose 
rizhtly of the farther question, With what particular 
organization can I best work toward the great end for 
which Christ calls men to join his church ? 


Ido not understand what 1s meant by the useof the term 
“ grace” used relielorsly. For instance. as you use it in your 
notes of the Sunday-school lesson for April 22, where you say 
“that he only is prepared for the coming of the bridezroom 
who is furnished with contieuous supplies of divine grace” I 
confess that I am often bewlldered when this term {fs mo “ 

Grace signifiss primarily a free gift, and in its theologica) 
sense denotes the free gift of Godto man. It denotes, se~- 
ondly, the result or product of that free gift. We thus 
speak of Christian grace as jy, love, peace, etc., because 
they are the fruit of the Spirit of God freely given to man 
if he asks for it, and is willing to receive it, and by obedt- 
ence to the divine will complies with the necsssary condi- 
tion. The lesson of the parable of the ten talents fe, that 
we must live continually in such relationship and fellow- 
ship with God asto be receiving always inspiration and 
help from him, otherwise the I'ght of our life will g> out, 
and we shall be left in darkness. 





In referevoe to the inquiry in The Christian Unin, March 29 
—Is it a Parab'e?’—is not a correct answer given in the 
words, “ Without a parable spske be not unto them’, 
Wh-tisa parable? A literal statement to convey a sviritual 
meaning. Is not the * Word” to man a parable? D oes it not 
convey an i -ternal meaning as well as an exterval one? Other. 
wise what isthe Word of God more than ary ordinary bovk or 
history? Also,in reference to your views on the end of the 
world and the j1dgment day. I would like to know the length of 
the day vou fix upon. Isitasone of the days in Genesis, and 
how lone were they? Were they all' of the same length, Sun- 
day and all? 8.8 H. 

It we mean to be unders ood, w2 must use words in their 
recoguiz3d sense. The recogn'zed sense of the word “‘ par- 
able’ is a narrative of something literally possible, but not 
actaally bistorical, in which some truth is illustrated From 
the fact that common language is largely parabolic—the 
word * lanach,”’ for instance, strictly applied to a ship, but 
figuratively applied to the opening of a speech or a busi- 
neas enterprise—we must not take occasion either to disre- 
gard the established sense of the word “parable” or to 
imagine parables in everything. Ualess we bring to the 
interpretation of the Word of God the same principles that 
we apply to other books whose mexuing we wish to ascer- 
tain, there can be no common ground for agreement among 
readers as to its true meaning. The most fantastic vaga- 
ries result when this principle is abandoned, and the Bible 
is made to mean whatever anybody takes it into his head 
to fancy. As to our friend’s question about the day of 
judgment and its length, he seems to forget the common 
usa of the word “day” to denote an indefinite periad. 
We say “the men of that day,’’ when we mean the men of 
& particular century or even longer period. It is thus that 
We would characterize that ‘‘ great day’’ which God has so 
indefinitely revealed with raspect to its duration. 


C. 8. J. desires us to answer the following inquiries. 
We find ourselves so largely egrecing with what he discloses 
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of his own thought that we deem it necessary to say little 
more than that he seems to be thinking on the right track, 
and not to need the supplementary remarks that we mig4t 
offar, except in one or two points : 


Was not the peculiar gift of the Hebrew prophets, in part, the 
power of apprehending, instinctively ss it were, the laws or 
principles according to which God administers the affairs of the 
world ? 

Were not many of the Old Testament prophecies merely an- 
nouncements 'n Oriental style of the foreseen inevitable resuits 
of the combined action of those laws? Has not the striking 
Messianic prophecy in Isa‘ah 1 li. been, in most of Its essential 
particulars, true of—applicable to—many responsible leaders in 
great moral erises ofthe world,as St. Paul and Preident Lin- 
ool? {8 it to be supposed that Christ governed his movements 
while on the earth with any reference to the fulfilling of proph- 
ecy ? 

Were not the parables of Christ enunclations of general rpirit- 
ual truths? Why, for instance, should the parable of the ten 
virgins be construed as applying exclusively to the end of life, 
and not rather to any point in it where the soul, throngh pre- 
vious indifference or indolence, fails in fitness te enter into some 
present or approaching triumph of the Redeemer's kingdom, and 
suffers the painful consciousness and other consequences of 
such failure, while others, more faithful, experience the opposite 
result ? Cc 8.J. 


Taking ‘prophecy’ in its narrower sense, as the fore- 


| telling of events, we should say that Christ rarely acted 


with the special intent of fulfilling a prediction. Buatif sacred 
prophecy is more characteristically, as we think, the forth- 
telling, or proclamation, of the essential principles of God’s 
cieracter and government, then Christ’s mission was just 
this, to fulfill the law and the prophets. ‘The primary ref- 
erence. of the parable of the virgins seems, in the light of 
church history, to point to classes of Christians rather than 
to indiv'duals, while, of course, the individual has to con- 
sider to which class he himself belongs The two fives are 
twoclasses. These two classes appear in the Pauline writ- 
ings, and ever since, On the one hand are those who stand 
with Paul for the vital principle of faith as indispensable 
and all-sufficient—the oil in the lamp. On the other are the 
‘foolish Galatians’’—legslists, formalists, sacramenta- 
rans, whose lamps, as history shows, are always going 
out for lack of oil. It is ever and only the other class, the 
men of faith, who have been found ready to respond to the 
Advent cry, when Christ has come for reformation or revi- 
val, to proclaim fresh truth er philanthropy, and have en- 
tered into the door ef joyous opportunity with him. 


E G.1U..,in behalf of a circle of interested readers, inquires 
respecting Professor Knappert’s book, ‘‘The Religion of 
Israel,” whether it is ortkoinx and reliable, and indorsed by 
The Christian Union. 


The author belongs to the so called Dutch school of crit- 
icism, led by Kuenen and Wellhausen. These scholars re- 
gard the religion of Israel as the product of a natural 
development. They thus stand opposed to the traditional 
and orthodox doctrine of a supernatural revelation. The 
issue thus joined is still in controversy. We think that, 
ultimately, concessions must be made on each side. We 
also regard any conception of the religion of Israel as 
false’ which ‘ignores the presence of a supernatural element 
and the agency of divine power. 


Where may I procure a volume of H. W. Beecher’s sermons ? 

You would confer a favor by giving the names of from six to 
ten of the most popular plays on the American stage Also 
about an equal number of actors and actresses. 7. 0d. 


1. Write to Fords, Howard & Hulbert, this city. 2. We 
referred this query to a theatrical friend, who gives tbis 
list: 

I. If the most popular American plays of recent times are 
meant, the list includes ‘Rip Van Winkle,” ** Davy Crockett,” 
** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “*The Old Homestead,” “Held by the 
Enemy,” ‘‘The Wife,” ‘ Henrietta,” ‘‘The Davites,” “ The 
Gilded Age,” “The Mighty Dollar,” ‘Joshua Whitcomb,” 
** Saratoga,” “The Banker’s Daughter,” ‘' M'liss,” ‘* Esmer- 
alda,” “‘My Partner,” ‘“‘The Widow Bedott,” “ Young Mrs. 
Winthrop.” ‘Sam’! of Posen,” ‘Fritz,’ and the ** Mulligan” 
series; if plays with foreign plots are included, the following 
might be added: “Jim the Penman.’’ “ Hazel Kirke,” ‘* Paul 
Kauvar,” ‘Monte Cristo.” “‘ Fanchon the Cricket,” ‘ The 
Two Orphans,” ‘Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” ** The Shauchraun” 
‘and other plays by Dion Boucicault). ‘Our Bors,” “ Lord Dun- 
dreary” (Our American Cousin), ‘‘ The Silver King” (and many 
other English melodramas), “The Kerry Gow,” ‘* Fedora,” 
“ The Daricheffs,” * The Professor,” and many others. The list 
does not include the popular plays of the classic repertoire, such 
as Shakespeare, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Bulwer-Lytton, eto. 


II. As to actors, here is a partial list ; 


Rdwia Booth Clara Morris, Joseph Jefferson, Mary Anderson, 
Lawrence Barrett, Fanny Davenport, Thomas W. Keene, 
William J. Florence, Frank Mayo, Maggte Mitchell, Louts 
James, Marie Wainwright, John Gilbert, James Lewis, Georgia 
Cayvan, Maude Granger, Kate Claxton, Eben Plympton, 
W. H. Crane, Lotta, Minnie Palmer, John Drew, Henry &. 
Dixev, Maud Harrison, Edward Harrigan, Rose Eytingo, Stuart 
Robson, Louts Aldrich, Jams O'Neill, Denman Thompion, 
Genevieve Ward, Nat Goodwin, and many others. This list does 
not include Lester Wallack, William Warren, Annte Clarke, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, and other artists who have virtually retired 
from the stage ; nor doses the list comprise promisent artists on 
the American stage who were not born in this country, such as 
Madame Javauschek, Madame Modjeska, Tomasio Salvini, 
Rose Coghlan, Osmond Tearle, Herbert Kelcey, Edward 
Sothern, Dion Boucicau't, Mrs. Langtry, Rhea, Emily Rigl, 
John H Stoddart. Frederick B. Ward, Ada Rehan, Charies 
Fisher, Robert Mantel’, Agnes Booth, William Davidge Harry 
Edwards, Mrs.G H. Gilbert. Mrs. Johu Drew, Margaret Mather, 
McKee Rank'n, Madame Ponts6é, Frederioxk Robiason, Annie 
Russell, Richard Mansfield, etc., ete. 


Will you please explain what is meant by the expression 
“ New Astronomy,” as used in this newspaper clipping (report- 
ing the award of the Henry Draper gold medal, awarded every 
two years to the person who har earned distinction by disooy- 
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erfes and progress in astronomical physics, to Professor E. C. 
Pickering, of Harvard)? I.T.D 
You will find a fall elucidation of the meaning, which we 
have not space to give here, in a series of essays by Pro- 
fessor 8. P. Langley, just brought out in book form by 
Ticknor & Co., and called ‘‘ The New Astronomy.” 


————————L So ——————— 





1 Please tell us in question department if the “kin Vola- 
pik is sounded. 2. Are quartz and corundum (pulverized) as 
good as sand and charcoal for filters? A. 8. F. 


1. Yes. Volapiik has no silent letters. 2. See article in 
our issue of April 12 on ** Water Filters and How to Make 
Them,’’ by Jubn Michels. 


In addressing the wife of a titled man, such as doctor or lieu- 
tenant,"etc., is 't customary or proper to give her the title, as 
Mrs Dr. S>-and-so? Would 1s not be quite as corrsct te say Mrs. 
Sheriff, eto.? M.L. R. 

The practice is condemned by author'ties on etiquette, 


Where can I get asmall work on “ Demonology,” of recount 
date, that you can recommend ? c. ¢. 


We know of no recent work on the subject that we can 
recommend. 


I was amused to find an old friend of my childhood’s vocab- 
ulary in your note about “fake” in the word ‘ vecke.”’ 
would suggest that it may be of Sanecrit origin for I found 
words of the same class in Grimm's German grammar derived 
from that ancient source. It is exmmon in the German Swiss 
dialect of Aargovic-Sw't zerlard Its Inherent sense of steal- 
ing seems to be so tonei down asto mike it a half-pormitted 
act—as that of a child's “[ know motoer would Jet me,” or 
* would not forbid it.” All the more dangerou: in practice—as 
in English the word “story” instead of falsehood, or * fib” 
instead of untrath. 8. E. B. 


In the issue of The Christian Uaton for April 12 was told the 
origin of Kulser Wilhelm’s love for the ‘' Kaiserblume ” I am 
sure it is called Cornflower. Is it not Osntzurea Cyanus —blue- 
bottle, cornflower, or cora-bottle, and the same as the old- 
fashioned but beautifal flower called, with us, bachel-r's but- 
ton? And is it the same as corn-cockle in Fngland? If in any 
respect [ am fn errur, will some one correct me and tell just 
what it is ? F. A.C. 


Question of F. M. B. in Christian Union of April 19 asks where 

a certain quotation from John Rusktn can b3 found, concerning 

mouataios. It may befound in Volume IV ‘' Modern Painters,” 

Pp. 348 (belag chapter xx of Part 5), on “* The Mountain Glory.” 

It may also be found on page 73 of a book of selections from 

Mr. Ruskin’s works by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, published by John 
Wiley & Son in 1869 ani called ‘ The True and the Beautiful.” 
N.F. 


E. M. C. calls attention to the fact that “* Beyond the Shadow,” 
recently spoken of in this colamn, is the same book as “The 
Gospel of the Resurrection,” which has been {a circulation some 
time. 


I should be g'ad to obtain the title, name of author, and the 
completetpoem of wh'ch the following lines are a part: 
“Not by deeds that w'n the world's applauses, 
Not by feats that bring thee great renown, 
Not by martyrdos or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown 
Dally striving, thouen anloved and ionely, 
Every day a rich reward will give: 
Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 


And truly loving, tho canst truly Jive.” M. B. 


I bave found the following method for killing rats to be ex- 
cellent, and want to recommend it to your inquiring corre- 
spondent. Fill a common washboliler one-third full of water, 
and sprinkle over the surface a few bandfuls of oats. These 
will float on the surface, and look like a tempting feast ; but the 
rat that ventures in is drowned. cC.c.L. 





In your issue of April 19 M. T. asks forthe character referred 
to in Tennyson's ‘Dream of Fair Women,” fifth stanza from 
end. I think itis Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward the F'rst. 

M.S 8. 


Could you give the author of ‘‘ How Rubinstein Played’’? 

The full title ts “Jad Brownin’s Account of Rabinstein’s 
Piano Playing ;’’ it is by Moses Adams, and the selection 
cam be found in Dick’s Recitatious No 10, published by 
Dick & Fitzgeral2, Naw York, and in several other collec- 
tions. 


Can any one inform me where the following hymn can be 
found, and give the remaining stanzas? 


“ From Olivet’s seqvestered seats 
What sounds of transport spread, 
What concourse moves through Salem’s streets 
To Zion's holy head !"* 


It was fami far to me in childhood, and I had supped it 
could readily be found, but it has baffied all search. M. P. R. 


An “inquiring friend ” wants to know how to pronoance the 
name Tolstol B. 


Toi stoi: first o short, the of as in ‘‘ loin.” 


“CUTTING THE NERVE.” 


Perhaps the authorehip of the phrase ‘To cut the 
nerve of missions,” alluded to by your Boston corre- 
spondent in the last Christian Uaion is not a very im- 
portant question. Nevertheless, I will riek the loss of a 
small amount of stationery and a postage stamp for the 
sake of recording my very distinct recollection that the 
phrase in question was used at the meeting of the 
American Board in Portland in 1882, in the course of a 
very earaest and emphatic denunciation of the so- 
called Naw Theology by the Rsv. Dr. Bahrends. I can- 
not say that he originated the phrate, or tha*'lt was heard 
from no otber speaker at that meeting. I can say that 
he did ute it at that meeting, and that I, for one, heard 
it from his lips for the firet time. Would that it might 
have been the last time! 
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WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


HE seventeenth annua] meeting of this body was 

held April 17 to 19 in Scranton, Pa, with the 
Pern Avenue Baptist Church, the Rv. D. Spencer, 
DD., pastor. The E.stern and Middle States, with 
the District of Columbia, comprire the territory repre- 
sented in this Society. There were delegates who had 
left behind frozen streams and aleighing, while others 
told of singing birds and megnolia blosscms. Mrs. 
Gardiner Colty, Boston, the only President the Society 
has had, presided. 

The opening session, a secretaries’ meeting, though 
free to all, deserved a more prominent place on the 
programme and a better understanding of its object. 
It was, as regards the interests of home workers, in dis- 
cussion of methods, helpful experiences, etc., the mar- 
row of the meetings. 

From the report of the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mre. O. N. Gates, Newton Center, Mass., we learn that 
the H»me Dspartment is characterized by a growing 
interay mpathy between its workers in al] sections. 

In the Department of Literature the Society publishes, 
of the‘ Helping Hand,” twenty thousand ; ‘‘ King’s 
Messengers,” twenty-one thousand. and both are v»n- 
stantly increasing in circulation. Twelve new booklets 
and tracts have been issued. and new editions of seven 
more. The tract, ‘‘The Voices of the Women,” has 
been translated and printed in Germany and Sweden by 
the workers of the Society in those countries. Of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Pickett’s Mite Box’ 6 800 have been purchased, and of 
‘© A Talk on Mite Boxee,” 8.000 besides ‘* A Mite Box 
Opening” and many other publications; while mite 
boxes heve been sold and given away by thousands, 

The Home for Missionaries’ Children at Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., supported by special contributions and by 
the parents or friends of children placed there, is in- 
creasingly useful and satisfactory. 

During the year four new missionaries have been sent 
out, two to India, one to Burma, and one to Japan, 
while four are under appointment. 

From the foreign field the reports are full of ex- 
couragement and vocal with appeals for ald to enter 
open doors, to lengthen the cords and strengthen the 
atakes of established work. In Sweden two Bible 
women, one in hospitals, almshouses, and homes, the 
other among the sailors, are sowing Gospel seed, not for 
Sweden alone, but for America. 

To the 1 200 poor, struggling Baptists of Russia help 
has been given to establish Christian schools, or ‘‘ Cai)_ 
dren’s God services,” as they are called in deference to 
a tyrannical government. The New Testament, which 
is almost the only reading book, is 20 scarce that the 
pages must be torn apart that each child may have a 
leaf. On the Oongo, Misses Fau kener and Hamilton 
live and teach in a mud house, awaiting, as they have 
for months, the transpertation by the natives of their 
private beggaze and their house from the moutk of the 
river, They rejoice in their work, though without 
bread or bread material for six weeks. One of these 
ladies is a granddaughter of a chief brought to America 
as a slave from this very Congo country. From sta- 
tions in India and Burma the utterances are of prog- 
reas and enlargement. In Burma the Society supports 
14 B ble women and 86 schools, with over 2 000 pupile. 
For that field efght yourg women are asked for. 

The importance of medical missionary work by 
women for their own sex is being constantly empha- 
sized, Of five physicians, women, sent out by the 
Society, two are reluctantly in America from impaired 
health ; one in Indfa and one in Upper Burma find 
abounding need of healing for bodies and souls, while 
Dr. Maria C. Douglass has, by solicitation of the Gov- 
ernment, taken charge of the Burma branch of the 
Lady Dafferin Hospital at Rangoon. Here, ministering 
to the suffering, training the nurses, translating medical 
books, etc., she is doing most important work. Four 
applicativns for competent medical women are before 
the Board. The number of missionaries supported by 
the Sootety in all fields is 84 ; Bible women, 56 ; schools, 
109, with 3,867 pupils. During the year there were 246 
beptisms, The receipts of the treasury were $75,869 47 
—$12 000 more than any previous year. Part of this 
comes from Assam and Burma. Pennsylvania more than 
doubled her contributions, largely as a result of the more 
thorough enlistment of the women of the churches, and 
better organization, following the formation of a State 
society, and faithful work of its General Secretary and 
other ¢ flicers. 

Interesting addresses were made by Mrs. ¥. 0. 
Stevens, Mrs. Evelenth, Misees Elwin and Sheldon, 
Burma ; Mrs. Waterbury, India ; Mrs. Dobbins Japan. 
Papers: ‘* A Study in Proportion, ’ Mrs. Mason, Brock- 
port, N. Y ; “ Medical Missions,” Miss A. Oarpenter, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. Crowded houses greeted on suceess- 
ive evenings the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D D., 
Pailedelphia, and the Rev. Edward Judson, D D., New 
York, who spo ke, as few but they can do, the one of 





‘‘This Gospel of the Kingdom,” the other ‘on ‘‘ The 
Love of Christ the Motive Power of the Soul.” 

The arrangements for entertainment and for the 
meetings were as nearly perfect as may be. The hosp!i- 
tality was unbounded Few visiteurs expected to see an 
Eastern city with 80 000 inhabitants twenty-two years 
after its incorporation. Scranton has forty eight 
churches, the Baptists leading numerically, the Pres- 
byterians financially. A. G. 





A GREATLY NEEDED REVISION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: “ 

T is a matter of the highest importance that a Presby- 

tery has at last moved in the direction of the revision 

of the Confession of Faith. The Presbytery of Nassau (es 
already reported in The Christian Union) ask the coming 
General Assembly to revise chapter ifi., on ‘‘ God’s eternal 
decree,’’ especially the sections which refer to reprobation. 
This is an awful chapter, in which it is said (sec. 8): 
‘ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestined unto eternal life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death.’”’ Also in Sec. 4: 
‘These angels and men, thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and 
their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
increased or diminished.”” As Oalvin said, “This is a 
horrible decree.”? This is the sheerest rationalism. It 
puts the inferences and conclusions of fallible human logie 
on a par with the Word of God as of faith. Itisa libel on 
the character of God, which the enligutened Caristian con- 
science of our time will not for a moment receive as an 
article of faith. This chapter on Decrees is one of the rea- 
sons why the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will not for 
a moment think of union with us at present. And if this 
chapter be a part of that orthodoxy for which the Southern 
Presbyterian Chureh so strenuously contends that its 
revision would be a barrier to the reunion of the Northern 
and S:uthern Churches, etill let us do the right thing, )and 
leave the results in the hands of Divine Providence. We 
can better let them remain where they are than to attempt 
to plaeate the Southern Church by professing to be more 
antiquated in our theology than we really-are. 

One of the objections to union with the Southern Church 
in its present state of mind is that it would overload the 
conservative end of the scale with such a weight of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical fodsils as to prevent needed re- 
forms. 

We long and pray for the reunion of Christendom, but we 
should not try to hasten it by professing to believe the obso- 
lete tenets of past ages, whether they be a part of theologi- 
cal or ecclesiastical systems, whick are repugnant to the 
moral and historical sense of the present generation. This 
generation is more enlightened in the knowledge of God, 
his Word and his ways, than were the men of the second, 
the fourth, the sixteenth, or the seventeenth century, and 
competent to revise their ideas. 

A Lone TIME PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 





A DEDICATION. 


af lgpesnnird Congregational Church dedicated its newly 
erected meeting-house on the corner of East 176th 
Street and Washington Avenue, New York City, on the 
evening of April 26. The building, aboutjone block from the 
Tremont station of the Harlem Road, is of gray limestone, 
rock-faced, and buff brick. It is conspicuous fora massive 
corner tower, which gives entrance to the house through 
an open vestibule by two great arches. The auditorium, 
with its gallery, can seat about four hundred. The ceiling 
is of open timber-work ; the interior finish is of ash; the 
furniture of oak. The windows contain stained glass ; the 
walls are decorated in pale salmon tints; the upholstery 
and carpetings are blue. On theground floor are light and 
airy rooms for the Sunday-school and prayer-meeting, to- 
gether with a kitchen, etc. The work was designed and 
superintended by Messrs. C. W. and A. A. Stoughton, young 
men who are members of the church, and have done them- 
selves great credit by this their first venture as architects. 
The dedication services were conducted by neighboring 
ministers of the Baptist, Congregational, Msthodist, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed, and Unitarian denominations. The 
house was crowded, and the offertory ($2,300) was sufficient 
to pay all but $700 of the last billsdue. Tne Rev. Theodore 
T. Munger, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., preached a dis- 
course of great simplicity and power, as well as beauty, 
from Psalm xoli., 13, ‘‘ Those that are planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God.’? Upon 
these words he based a noble “plea for the church,” 
te show what it can do for us: first, as an environment 
conducive to moral safety; next, as an association for 
spiritual culture. The best life of any period has always 
been in the church, and dueto it. It creates an atmosphere 
favorable to reverence, purity, love, duty, intelligence. It 
offers a fellowship of comfort and help. It is the spiritual 
expression of the natural fact that all lives are interwoven. 
It keeps truth alive in the world, and gives it its working 
form. It keeps us face to face with the eternal verities on 
which our destiny turns. It stands between this world and 
the next, reminding us that we have to live not in or for 
this world alone. 

The prayer of dedication was offered by the Rev. William 
Lioyd, of the Central Congregational Church in New York. 
Dr. Whiton, the pastor, called attention to an interesting 
relic which has been wrought into the frame of the pulpit— 
an oaken bracket which originally formed a portion of the 
paneled ceiling of the hall in the Manor-House of Scrooby, 
England, in which the church that emigrated to New Eng- 
land in the ‘* Mayflower”? first gathered for worship in 1608. 





A brass plate on the pulpit, underneath the bracket, records 
the fact in an inscription which closes with tke words, 
taken from Hebrews xiii, 7, ‘* Whose faith follow.””  P. 


Y. M. C. A.—THE WORLD’S CONFERENCE. 


MONG the many interesting Christian convocations 
which are to be held in Europe the coming season, 
perhaps no one is of greater interest than the meeting in 
Stockholm of the eleventh World’s Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. These conferences have 
been held since 1885, usually at an interval of three years, 
in the various capitals of Earope. The last one met four 
years ago, in the summer of 1884, in Berlin. Very decided 
progress was there reported from this country as well as 
from various parts of Europe and the remoter portions of 
the world. 

But encouraging as that progress was,'the advance made 
in this form of work for young men during the last four 
years has been beyond all precedent. The German dele- 
gation is expected to be very strong and to bring a very 
encouraging report. From Switzerland and Holland a full 
representation is expected. But the largest delegations will 
be from Great Britain and our own country. The Amer- 
ican delegation four years ago numbered over forty. The 
International and the various State Committees are now 
receiving Hominations of delegates ; and arrangements are 
being made for a special party to sail by the ‘‘ City of Ber- 
lin,” Jaly 21. ? 

From Stockholm a very cordial invitation has been ex- 
tended, the King of Sweden taking a special interest in this 
{avitation and in the proposed Conference. Any further 
details in regard to this Conference can be secured from the 
International Secretary, Richard C. Morse, or in regard to 
the excursion party from George A. Hall, both at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 52 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 








HONORING PRESIDENT Farrosi_tp.—Preasident James H. 
Fairchild, of Oberlin College, once said : ‘' In the West what 
is not done with enthusiasm is not done atall.’’ Following 
this truth, the graduates and friends of Oberlin are showing 
genuine and marked enthusiasm in raising a fund of $50,000 


to establish a James H. Fairchild professorship. The de- - 


sign of the fund is ‘‘to honor him who has honored the 
College during its whole history ; to retain his illustrious 
services for the College while his physical vigor remains 
unimpaired ; to care for him during his ripe old age, and 
to enlarge the work of the beloved school when he shall 
pass on where Finney, Morgan, Dascombe, Cowles, and 
others of immortal honor have gone before.” Trustees, 
professors, ministers, graduates, and students are invited 
to show their respect for the man and affection to the col- 
lege by taking one or more of the ten dollar shares into 
which the fund is divided. 





THe Pan-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL —The fourth triennial 
council of the name will meet in Exeter Hall, London, on 
July 3, and continue in session over ten days. It will be 
attended by three hundred delegates from different parts of 
the world, representing over seven millions of members in 
fullcommunion. Among the delegates will be many from 
America, De Pressensé from France, and the Rev. Tan- 
Long from China. The opening services will be in Regent 
Square Church, when Dr. Dykes will preach. The Duke of 
Argyll will preside, and on the afternoon of the opening 
day he will receive jat Argyll Lodge, Kensington, and give 
an address. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Presbyterian Genera) Assembly meets in Philadel- 
phia on May 17. The centenary exercises are expected to 
be of great interest, and many eminent men will be present 
and speak. A friendly reunion of the Northern and 
Southern Assemblies will be held on Thursday, May 24, at 
the Aeademy of Music and Horticultural Hall, when double 
meetings, one in the Academy and one in the hall, will be 
held. At the ten o’clock morning meeting in the Academy 
the Moderator of the Southern General Assembly will 


preside, and the Rey. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, will deliver ‘ 


an address upon the history of Presbyterianism, and the 
Rey. Dr. Benjamin M. Palmer, of New Orleans, an ad- 
dress upon the work of Presbyterianism for the future. 
At the ten o’clock meeting in Horticultural Hall the 
Moderator of the Northern General Assembly will preside. 
Congressman W. C. P. Breckinridgs, of Kentucky, will 
speak upon ‘‘Calvinism and Religious Liberty,” and Dr. 
Howard Orosby, of New York, upon “‘ Presbyteriapism and 
Biblical Scholarship.” 

— The Significance of Monsignor Bonland’s Seceesion 
from Rome” was the topic discussed in a sermon by the 
Rey. William Lloyd, preached at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, last Sanday night. Mr. Lloyd 
said : “* The secession of Monsignor Bonland is of more than 
ordinary significance, both on accouat of his high office in 
the Church and the reasons he gives for his defection. It is 
indicative of the spirit of unrest amoag those in a faith 
which demands unquestioning obedience, and it hints at 
disturbing forces which are not the product of the Ameri- 
can atmosphere of freedom.”’ 

—The Rev. E. L. Heermance, who was for eighteen years 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in White Plains, N. Y. , 
which pastorate he resigned three months ago, committed 
suicide inthe church building at noontime last Sunday. 
Mr. Heermance, who was a graduate of Yale College, and 
& son-in-law of ex-President Woolsey, had long been some- 
what erratic, and there can be little doubt that at the time 
of his suicide he was insane. 

—Bishop William Taylor, who, as we reported last week, 
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has just returned from Africa, preached in the Seventeenth 
Street Methodist Church of this city last Sunday on his 
work. He said that his party had founded thirty-six new 
missions and erected thirty-two mission houses there. 
The chief difficulty they experienced in dealing with the 
natives was in the manner of communication. There were 
no interpreters whose knowledge extended beyond the 
ordinary language of trade, and it was therefore next to 


' {mpossible to convey to the blacks any conception of an 


abstract subject like religion. The missionaries, he said, 
were studying Portuguese, which was the key to the lan- 
guage of the natives near the coast, and by and by they 
hoped to make themselves understood. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage, who celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary o his pastorate in the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church of this city last week, has surprised his 
people by transmitting to them a letter resigning bis pas- 
torate provisionally. A meeting of the church was held 
at which the whole matter was referred to the Joint 
Committee of Doacons and Truetees, who will eensider it 
fully before Dr. Armitage returns next fall from a visit to 
Earope. It is probable that he will be retained by the 
church as pastor emeritus. His resignation is tendered to 
take effect on January 1, 1889, because of his desire to 
lessen work as his years advance. 

—The Rev. Jay N. Taft, of Lynn, Mass., was installed 
on Thureday of last week as pastor of the East Congrega- 
tional Chureh of Brooklyn, N. Y. The Rev. De. Behrends 
acted as Moderator of the Council in the afternoon. All 
the Congregational churches were invited to send delegates, 
and both of the Congregational Associations of the vicinity 
were represented. The Rev. Dr. R.8. Storrs delivered the 
prayer of installation at the services in the evening. The 
sermon, an uaaeually able discourse, was preached by the 
Rev. A. W. Moore, of Lynn, Mass. Dr. Ingersoll, ef the 
Puritan Church, offered the right hand of fellowship, and 
the Rev. J. W. Malcolm gave the charge to the pastor. 

—At the Aprii meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club, held on Monday of last week, the principal address 
was by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs on ‘‘ The Proper Enrich- 
ment of Congregational Worship.’? He said, among other 
things, that he would rather avoid any excessive orna- 
mentation, but proceed on the lines of making the form of 
worship social and congregational. It was strange, he 
thought, that a church which was so democratic in its 
constitution should be go aristocratie in its form of wor- 
ship, while, on the reverse, the church which is most aristo- 
cratic in its constitution is in form democratic, and allows 
every one iu. Speaking of singing by choirs, as compared 
to congregational singing, he said we had no more right to 
worship by proxy in that way than in others. 

—As we have already announced, the Tompkins Avenue 

Congregational Church of Brooklyn, Dr. R R Meredith, 
pastor, has decided to erect a new building opposite the 
present one, which will seat 1,200 people and is always over- 
crowded. On Sunday of last week $18 250 were raised in 
the morning service; about $4,500 had been previously 
contributed. The new church is_to have a seating capacity 
of 2.000. 

—Owing to the growth of Pilgrim Congregational Sun- 
day-school in this city, the Chinese department will occupy 
a hallin Horton’sBuilding, Harlem, until a chapel-house 
can be erected on the lot next to the church and owned by 
the society. It will give au extension to the Sanday-school 
room, and rooms for the Chinese school, industrial school, 
etc. 
—The® Presbyterlan Church raised over $783 000 for 
Home Missions during the year jast closed —$130,000 more 
than in any prior year. 

—The Buffalo *‘ Express’’ thus speaks of the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Brown, of 8t. Paul’s Church in that city, who has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Thomas’s Church in 
New York City : ‘Dr. Brown came to Buffalo just five years 
ago from Trinity Church, Cleveland, having previously 
ministered in Detroit. He found 8t. Paul’s with a sparse 
congregation and a very smallincome. So successful has 
he been in the administration of the affairs of the parish 
that the income has more than doubled—in fact, almost 
trebled. The custom of the parishioners at that time was 
to attend the main service regularly, and with that their 
church-going ended for the week. Under Dr. Brown’s 
ministration all the church dsys have been properly 
observed by suitable and well-attended services.” 

—The fifty fourth anniversary of the Amerizan Female 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendlass will occur 
on Wednesday, May 9. At 10:30 a.m. the annual business 
meeting will be held inthe Home Chapel, 29 Esst Twenty- 
ninth Street, when reports of the Society in its several 
departments of work will be preseated, and officers elected 
for the ensuing year. At 2PM. a representation from each 
of the twelve Home Industrial Schools will be in attend- 
ance in the chapel, and will entertain their friends with 
songs and recitations. There will also be opportunity for 
all present to visit the classes in cooking, housekeeping, and 
carpentering in other parts of the building, and to examine 
specimens of needlework, knitting, writing, and drawing 
furnished by each school. Friends in the city and suburbs 
are cordially invited to visit the Home, 32 East Thirtieth 
Street, on that occasion. 

—The fifth annual meeting of the American McAll Asso- 
ciation was held last week in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. From the Treasurer's report it appears that the 
receipts of the year were $38,856 41. The Rav. J. C. Bracq 
delivered an adiress, ‘Tne Activities of French Protest- 
ants.” 

—The Rey. Arthur T. Pierson, of Bethany Church, Phila- 
delphia, has withdrawn his recent resignation, to the great 
satisfaction of his charch. Dr. Plergon sails for Eqgrope 
next month, and will be a delegate st the World’s Foreign 

lesion Convention, 
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—We have received a copy of the report of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associationsof the State of New York, which 
very clearly sete forth the growth of the work in this State. 
We note that there are 180 organizations in the State, with 
141 men employed at 84 points. Twenty-one Associations 
and branches occupy their own buildings, valued at 
$1,604.00 One hundred and twenty-four of the 130 
Associations report an aggregate membership of 29,983 
The report also contains the proceedings of the Harlem 
Convention recently held in New York City, on different 
phases of Association work. 

—The Rochester ‘‘ Morning Herald” of April 11, in giv- 
ing an aecount of the proceedings of the Rochester Presby- 
tery in that city on the 10th, says that the Rev. Dr. Nelson 
Millard, when he presented his letter of dismission from the 
New London County Association, made a frank statement in 
regard to his attitude toward the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. The ground he took was very broad and liberal. 
Some members or the Presbytery subjected him to a rigid 
examination, but he very positively declined to narrow his 
statements, and persisted in his advanced and liberal posi- 
tion. The Presbytery finally voted unanimously to receive 
him and install him over the First Presbyterian Church. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—In connection with the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of New Haven, which 
was observed last week both by the city and the Protestant 
churches of the city, the Congregational Cinb of New 
Haven and vicinity made its regular meeting on the 234 of 
April commemorative of the same historical event. A very 
largely attended gathering of the members of the C!ub and 
their friends took place in the chapel of the United Church, 
where a collation was served. The company then adjourned 
to the Center Church, and Mr. W. L. Kingaley, editor of 
th ‘* New Eagiander and Yale Review,’ delivered an ex- 
ceedingly able address upon ‘‘The Puritan Character the 
Result of Historic Forces.”? After reviewing the state of 
England as regards civilization, education, and social life 
an? manners, etc., from the fourteenth century to the end 
of the sixteenth, and noting the vast improvement which 
took place during that period, he showed that the Paritan 
character was the legitimate outcome of the religious and 
etvilizing agencies which wrought that improvement, oper 
ating in conjonction with the race characteristics of the 
people themseives. In conclusion, he showed that the Pari- 
tan character had been developed still further along the 
lines already laid down in England by the transfer to this 
country of the seat of its activity. Mr. Kingsley’s paper as 
a historical study was one of great research and of great 
value. 

—The trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary have 
elected Professor C. D. Hartranft President of the Semt 
nary, and the Rev. C. 8. Beardslee, of West Springfield, 
Mass , to be Associate Professor of Systematic Theology 
The Rev. Dr William Thompson resigned the position of 
Dean of the Faculty. 

—The Rev. Dr. Courtney, lately rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, was on Wednesday of last week conse- 
crated Bishop of Nova Seotia and Prince Edward Island. 
in the presence of a erowded congregation, in 8t. Luke’s 
Cathedral. About 1.500 people were present, besides the 
clerical] and the lay delegates of the Diocesan Synod. The 
ceremony, which was a very impressive one, lasted from 
ten till one o’clock. A number of visiting clergymen from 
the United States attended. 

—Ground has been broken for a new Congregational 
church in Northfield, Mass. It will have a seating capacity 
of over a housard. Mr. Moody has contributed $5,000 ; 
Mr. Sankey, $1,000 

—The aixty-fourth anniversary of the American Sunday- 
Schoo} Union will be held at the First Church of Springfield, 
Mass., May 13 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—A dispatch from Charleston, 8. C., tothe New York 
*¢Tribune’”’ says: ** The quarrel in the Episcopal Church over 
the admission of negro clergymen into the Diocesan Conven- 
tion is increasing in bitterness. To-day five or six promi- 
nent members of Dr. Porter’s ehurch seceded, and rented 
pews in Grace Church. Dr. Porter’s is the only High 
Church in the city, but the cause of secession was not the 
question of church service. The election was recently held 
for delegates to the Diocesan Convention. Dr. Porter has 
been one of the stanchest advocates of Bishop Howe in 
claiming the right of colored delegates to adm'ssion to the 
convention. In this election D:. Porter succeeded in beat- 
ing the opposition, hence the secession. Among the seced- 
ers are a Warden and three vestrymen. The convention 
meets at Anderson next week, and ‘ively times are ex- 
pected.” 

—The Presbytery of Louisville, Ky., last week adopted a 
resolution concerning the proposed unton of the Northern 
and Southern Churches. In this resolution the Presbytery 
says: ** Untilour Northern brethren can see thelr way clear 
to adopt the policy of organizing the colored people of the 
Northern States into separate churches, presbyterles, and 
synods of their own, and until there shall be a clearer and 
fuller understanding brought to bear upon the minds of 
many of our psople in refersace to their interpretation and 
application of those points of eur common ecclesiastical 
government that now deal with secular and political ques- 
tions, we judge that the quiet, peace, and prosperity of 
both churches will be best secured by ceasing to agitate or 
prosecute the question of organic union, at least for the 
present.”’ 

—A correspondent of the “‘Churchman ”’ says : “It has 
been decided to make Christ Church, St. Louts, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Montgomery Schuyler has for so long been 
rector, the cathedral church of the diocese, under the name 
of Christ Church Cathedral, An urknown friend, through 





fhe Bishop, has ofered toward au, endowment $25,000 for 


the cathedral, and $12 500 more in case the vestry of Christ 
Church will also raise $12 500 in order to make the amount 
uv to $50.000. The vestry at once agreed to this, and the 
first-named sum, $25 000, is now in the Bishop’s hands in- 
vested in bonds. One of the conditions of this g'ft is that 
the name of the giver shall never be disclosed ; the other, 
that the property shall be transferred with a provision in 
the deed that no memortal shall ever be placed in the church 
to any but clergymen.”’ 

—Church growth at Los Angeles, Cal., is wonderful. In 
East Los Angeles a new and beautiful house bas just been 
dedicated, free from debt, and the church recognized by 
council ; a tabernacle isin contemplation for a city mission ; 
Park Congregational Church will coon build, and a new 
building will be soon dedicated at Pico Heights. Fifty-two 
members are gatbered in Plymouth Congrezational Church— 
the Rev. Mr. Mills’s—in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the city. 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its April 
meeting together with the Presbyterian Alliance at Plym- 
outh Church, Minneapolis. At the collation some four 
hundred were seated at the tables. Dr. D J. Burrell (Pres- 
byterian) presided at the speech-making afterward. Presi- 
dent Northrop and Professor McLean, of the State Universi- 
ty; Dr. Dean (Congregationalist} and Dr. Smith (Methodist), 
of St. Paul; the Hon.G.A Pillsbury (Baptist), Dr. Tuttle 
(Universalist), and Professor Oftedal (Latheran) spoke brief- 
ly and aptly and with the wit that befitssuch occasion. At 
the public meeting which followed, Pr. Josiah Strong, of 
the Evangelical Alliance, gave a telling address, showing 
the conditions of national greatness which are ours, and the 
certainty that the Northwest is to dominate the country ; 
also the grand oprortunity and responsibility of the church 
now and here. He dwelt upon the unrest of the artisan 
classes, and the chasm between the masses and the 
churches. Amorg the obstacles to the bridging of this 
chasm he emphasized the Jack of co-operation among the 
chur “hes, and advocated strongly the method of the Alli- 
ance—viz, to substitute church co-operation for church 
competition. 

—Sixteen students graduated from the Chieago Theolog 
cal Seminary on Thursday of last week. 

—The Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
IlL, completed at a cost of $65,000, was dedieated with 
interesting exercises on April 21. 

—The anniversary exercises of Hampton Institute, at 
Hampton, Va., will be held on Thursday, May 24. The 
occasion is always one of peculiar iaterest. There will be 
a May Day celebration on Monday, May 21, and throughout 
the week until Friday—Class Day—the exercises will be of 
public interest. : 

—A Theological Institute is to be held in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, Dak., beginning Jane 12. Among 
the lecturers will be the Rev. Dr. Joseph T Duryea, of Bos- 
ton; the Rey. E P. Goodwin, D.D, of Chicago; the Rev, 
C. F. Thwing, of Minneapolis ; and Professor J. J. Blats- 
dell, of Beloit Cotlege. The Institute is held for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of Congregational ministers of South 
Dakota. 

—The Chicago Y. M. C. A. celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary Friday evening, Aprill3. Last year the income was 
$37 000. Next year it is proposed to raise $40 000, and, in 
addition to the railroad work now well under way. to start 
branchesin each section of the city. Over 76000 persons 
attended the gymnasium last year, and nearly a quarter of 
a million the reading-room; the employment bureau 
secured places for nearly 5 090 men. 

—A correspondent of the Louisville ** Christian Observer’? 
says that the average salary of ministers in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church js $552. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Washington Choate. of Irvington- n-Hndson, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Second Church of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

—G. 8. Butler, of Union, N. H., has resigned. 

—A_ E. Bradstreet.of Oberlin Seminary, has accepted a call to 
Lexington, Mich. 

—M. McG. Dana, of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call to 
the Kirk Street Church of Lowell, Mass. 

—C. 4. Goodell, of Wir dsor Locks, Conn., has resigned. 

—G. W. Patterson has accepted a call to the church at Bristol, 
Mass, 

—Frederick Huntington, of Worthington. Mass., accepts a call 
to the Mayflower Church of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—J. Luilow Kendall, of Mount Pleasant and Union Dale, Pa., 
has resigned and removed to Lewisburg. 

—Jvhn ©. Wilson, of the Yals Theological School, accepts a 
call to the First Church, Stonington, Conn. 

—M. 8S. Phillips has been called for a year by the church at 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 

—James Lade, of Eliot, Me., has withdrawn his resignation. 

—A.S. Walker, of Boston, Mass, has accep’eda call to the 
Presbyterian church in Canton, St Lawrence County, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

-—T.C Porter. of Foylestown, Pa., has received a call from the 
chu’ch at Moorestown 

—Edward Hopper, D D., pastor of the Church of the Sea and 
Land, this city, dled suddenly last week. He had done much 
good among the sailors 

—W. 8. Potter, of Ionia, Mich., has resigned. 

—W C. Young. D. D., of Lonisville, Ky., has bsen called to 
the First Church of Walnut Hills, Cinctunati, O. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—ArthurH. Warner. rector of the Church of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple (P. E ) of this city, died on April 24 at Bermuda, where he 
had gone in hopes of recovering health. 

—James Smith, of Grace Church (P E ), Riverhead, L. I., has 
accepted a call to Christ Church, Sag Harbor. 

—J.H. Vincent, of the Unitarian church of Turner’s Falls, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—F. L. Payson hag accepted g call from thefUniversalist church 
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Rooks and QuTuors. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY.’ 


Philosophy has obtained an important contribution 
to ite shelves in this work. It is to be hoped that it 
will bespeak a revival of interest in a too greatly 
neglected subject. Certainly students are to be oon- 
gratulated upon their access to a valuable guide into 
great problems without having to rely upon dogmatiem 
on the one hand or an Impossible amount of reading on 
the other. They can have here a judictous, liberal, and 
candid avalysis of the great questions which must push 
themselves into promizence in spite of much indiffer- 
ence from the material and industrial interests of the 
age, and of greater fears from the theological. The 
history of man shows that there is no escape from 
philosophic thought, and, however much we may affect 
to oppose it, our bellefs only turn out to be more or less 
disguised forms of philosophy. The crisis through 
which human beliefs are paseing is reviving the earnest 
study of those subjects in which man has embodied his 
ideals, his hopes, and his aspirations, although much 
remains to make the interest as universal as it ought to 
be. 
The object of the work is adequately expressed in the 
preface by the author. Hesays: “It is not an ency- 
clor dia; nor is it intended as an introduction to any 
particular philosophic systems, or to the history of the 
various systems, but to the study of philosophy itself. 
The book was not written for philosophers, but for stu- 
dents and others who desire to prepare themselves for 
philosophic pursuits.” Here, then, is a work which 
will map out for the beginner the problems which he 
has to meet and solve on the way to a complete know!- 
edge of things. The introduction presents in very clesr 
contrast the two tendencies of the age between which 
the choice is to be made. The greatest stress is laid 
upon what {is called the ‘ empirical” tendency which 
has gained such an impulse by means of its connection 
with the success and prestige of the physical sciences. 
However, the o joct is not to condemn that method in 
favor of any other, but to emphasize the ex'stence, in 
all departments of i: quiry, of convergent influences to 
& purély mechanical and materialistic view of life. The 
author has very truly perceived and stated the condi- 
tions of things. He does not solve the problem pro- 
posed by this fact, and makes no pretensions of doing 
so. Indeed, it is not his business to do it. But he does 
make clear what direction must be taken if we are to 
remove a very greatly apprehended evil. 

The first chapter discusses the definition of philoso- 
phy, and suggests some very important precautions in 
regard to the way the term shall be considered when 
we speak of systems co different as, for instance, those 
of Plato and Comte. It terminates with the general 
conception that it is the “rational inquiry into ultt- 
mate principles.” The second chapteris a very impor- 
tant and a very interesting one. It discusses the relation 
of philosopby to religion, and in this chapter the book 
is characterized by its highest merit ; namely, candor 
and a fearless demand for perfectly free thought upon 
religious questions. It perhaps even goes the length of 
granting more to the solentific perition than religious 
interests can safely accord to it. But the purpose is 
right, and aims only to correct the interference of big- 
otry and dogmatism with matters that are still open to 
inquiry and debate. The history of the long contro- 
versy between “faith and reason” {s admirably 
sketched here, although in a psychologicsl manner 
rather than a historical. In the chapter on philosophy 
and natural science the chief feature is the decline of 
the transcendental movement of Germany in favor of 
more intelligible ways of thinking as represented in the 
experimental sciences. A'though favoring the method 
of the latter, the author warns us against allowing it to 
supplant inquiry into the deeper neture of things. He 
points out, too, the dissatisfaction which tclentists them- 
selves are beginning to feel with a mere knowledge of 
facts. The fourth chapter explains the relation of 
psychology to philosophy. Here is duly emphasized 
the important fact that a man must not rush fnto pro- 
fcunder speculations before he has thoroughly ac- 
quainted himself with mental phenomena in general. 
The four main chapters are upon the theory of know)l- 
edge or nectics, metaphysics, esthetics, and ethics. In 
the first of these there is a most admirable treatment of 
the relation of evolution to the problem of knowledge. 
It makes good the very important distinction between 
its origin and its calidity, and hence minimizes the sig- 
nificance of heredity, which some would make the uni 
versa] solvent, in determining the nature and truth of 
our ideas. The doctrine of hereditary influences has 
endeavored to supplant the necessity of supposing any 
laws of thought, and in so doing tended to discredit 
some of our most fundamental beliefs. But, not to say 
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apything of the euicidal character of such a view, the 
author vigorously and successfully defends philosophy 
from the domination of the method which can tell only 
how knowledge came into existence. 

The chapters on metapbysics and sithetics are 
interesting, but need no special comment. They merely 
complete the sphere which makes up the contents of 
philosophic irquiry. The chapter on ethics is the most 
important. Tne student will find the ethical problem 
as carefully and as thoroughly analyzed here as can be 
desired. And, what {s more, he will not find it necessary 
tocommit himself finally to any one of the extreme 
theorles before entering into the subject. Tae discus- 
sion presevta a concilisting spirit where the animosity 
between different theorfes has been most bitter. The 
ethical tone observed is that of a moral Jaw above the 
mere pursuit of plessure and pain. But no injustice ia 
done to utilitarian views: they share in the author’s 
ethical position. But he is not seduced by the fact that 
pleasure and pain are powerful facentives {n conduct 
to subordinate the sense of duty to them. Right inde- 
pendent of pleasure is the key to the question, and the 
discussion of its place in morsel theories is to some 
extent original as well as thorough. The student will 
find great he)p in ‘t. 

The closing remarks upon the spirit and method of 
the study have every arpect of the philosophic calm 
which to greatly needs cultivation in the controversies 
of thetime They enjoin a non-partiean examination 
of all problems. The mental equipoise required for 
this may produce a surrender of cherished opinions ; 
but the author does not fear an earnest and honest 
inquiry into truth. Each chapter is concluded bv a 
goed bibliography ; also by a list of subjects for refl:c- 
tion and independent study. The type, print, and 
paper are excellent and make easy readiog. 





A NEW CANADIAN POET.’ 


Canada ia by no means destitute of native singers ; ar, 
indeed, with her composite population she ouzht not to 
he. The last book of her French Canadian poet. Louts 
Fréshette, ‘‘L. Legende d’un Peuple,” is, it is said, 
exciting attention in Paris; and duripg the past year 
some five or s!x volumes of Eagiish poems have been 
published, all containing more or less of genuine poetry. 
But we turn at present from the works of liviag writers, 
who msy continue to develop their gifts for years to 
come, to a volume which adds to the intrinsic value of 
{ts contents this also, that its contents are the poemsof 
&@ young mea who sang while he lived for the pure 
love of singing, and whose story and song are closed 
together. Dying suddenly—from heart dizease—in his 
thirtieth yesr, he has left behind him an amount of 
poetical work of which this volame contains only a 
fourth part. His perfervidum ingenium, to which, in 
virtue of his Scottish name and desceut, he had a hered- 
itary right, seems to have been constantly at work in 
production, at a really marvelous rate, when the quality 
fs considered. It is no matter for surprise that the 
inevitable drain on his vitality of such constant and 
exhausting brain work should have combined with 
other circumstances to wear out prematurely a some- 
what fragile physique. 

The brief career of this young poet is outlined in the 
preface by the devoted younger brother, who has edited 
and publiched, at his own expense, a selection from his 
brothe:r’s poems. George Cameron was born in Nova 
Scotia, living, however, during a large part of his early 
youth, in Boston, a place well calculated by its aesocla- 
tions to foster his intense passion for political Iberty. 
During these years were written many of the “ Lyrics 
cf Freedom,” fuil of passionate sympathy with each 
struggling nationality that he saw battling for its rights, 
While in Boston be was a frequent contributor to the 
‘*Transcript,” ‘‘Courier,” ‘ Traveller,” and ‘ Com- 
mercial Bulletin.” About 1882 he removed with his 
family to Kingston, Canada, where most of the rest of 
his life was spent. A great change about this time 
came over the ardent and passionate young soul, in- 
spiring Christian faith and hope in a nature tending 
toward pessimism, and leading his thought to the 
Christian ministry as a profession. He entered the 
divinity ciasses of Queen’s University, but never com- 
pleted his theological studies, having engaged in edi- 
torlal work, in which he was employed almost up to the 
time of his death. 

Though constantly writing poetry, he seldom pub- 
lished it, and seems to have been completely indifferent 
to the personal rewards of genius. Some few of his 
poems appeared in the corners of several journals ; but, 
though many of the lyrics now published would grace 
the pages of any magazine, he seems never to have 
attempted to place them there. These poems, indced, 
differ materially from the style that seems most in favor 
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in the modern magazine ; namely, a large proportion of 
pretty conceits and elaborate description, with a very 
amall one of -uman interest or motif, These poems are 
full of human life and passion, expressed with simple 
directness, y*t full. also, of vivid metaphor and musical 
sweetness. In a word, they are not so much “ deserip- 
tive poetry” as the poetry of humanity. 
The earlier pages of the volume are filled with lyric: 
** Of Freedom,” most of them written before the poet's 
twentieth year. Wecan givaonly the following few 
lines from one of these youthful poems on France, ex- 
pressing a moral insight and maturity of judgment not 
often found in so young and ardent a atnger. It fs 
addressed to Francs, after the fall of Napoleon IIL : 
**The memory of what hath been, 
Bs that your warning light, 
To keep the civil scabbard clean, 
The civil saber bright : 


‘** Ye need not fear the invader’s arm, 
His strength is but a boast, 
Bot fear what most can work you harm, 
Aye, fear yourselves the most !”? 


If this recalls Whittier fo its spirit, another on the 
future of France recalls Swinburne {a its music Wa 
give the last two verses : 


** But if they who are writing thy story 
Bid those who seek freedom take heed 
Thet the gore on thy hands js n»t glory, 
Nor glory each desperate deed ; 
Should Freedom, uprising, forgetting , 
The sharp fratricidal blood-letting, 
To those who are seeking her tell 
That this mighty upheaving, upsetting, 
Was all for the best—it is well. 


** Then out of the sea of thy slauczhters 
The sun of pure wisdom shall rise : 
Eerth’s sons and her beantiful daughters 
Shall echo thy nratse to the skies, 
Aud thank thee, O France, in their gladness, 
For showing the madness of madness 
In characters written in flame, 
And place, with the cypre«s of s.dness, 
Upon thee the laurel of Fame.”’ 
In a poem entitled ‘‘ In After Diys” he spsaks out h's 
maturer thoughts on freedom : 
*T had grown 
To know that Love is Freedom’s strength — 
France taught the world that truth at length, 
And Peace her chief foundation stone. 


** Since then [ temper so mv song 

That it may never spesk for blood ; 
May never say that ill is gond, 

Or say that right may spring from wrong ; 

Yet am, what T have ever been, 
A friend of Freedom, stanch and true, 
Who hate a tyrant, be he—vou— 

A people, sultan, czar, or queen !’’ 


Here is the exnression of the poet's faith on the great 
mysterv of existence : 
**T have a faith that life and death ara one, 
That each depends upon the self-same thread, 
And tbat the seen and unseen rivers run 
To one calm sea, from one clear fountain-head. 
I have a faith that man’s most potent mind 
May cross the willow-shaded stream, nor sink ; 
I bave a faith, when he has left behind 
The earthly vesture on the river's brink, 
When all his little fears are torn away, 
His soul may beat a pathway through the tide, 
And, disencumbered of its inwerd ciay. 
Emerge, immortal, on the summer side.’ 
We close with two verre: from the last poem in the 
book—to the Poets of the Future : 
‘* We of the morning but behold 
The dawn afar : thine eye ehall see 
The fall and perfect day unfold— 
The fall and perfect day to be, 
When Jastice shall return as lovely as of old. 


‘* We only aek it as our share, 
That, when your day-star rises clear, 
A perfect splendor in the air, 
A glory ever, far and near, 
Ye write such words as these of those who were,”’ 
These quotations will give some idea of the contents 
of a volume of some three hundred pages. Some 
occasional weakness or rhapsody a critical reader 
may discern, perhaps inevitable in a posthumous pubil- 
cation where the author’s revision is lacking. But it is 
not too much to say that no one with any true feeling 
for poetry can turn dver these pages without recogniz 
{ug a strong personality and a true poet, and without 
loving the sensitive and ardent soul here unveiled. 
As Walt Whitman ssys : 
** Comrades ! this is no book ; 
Who touches this touches a man,” 





An examination of the first volume of the new edition of 
Ghambers’s Encyelopetia shows that it is in fact a new and 
not merely a partially or hastily revised edition. Old ar- 
ticles have been rewritten and brought down to date, new 
articles have been added to the number of eeveral hundreds, 
pondensation in one place has been balanced by expansion 
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where needed, in typography and in its maps the work has 
been greatly improved. We have taken the pains to com- 
pare the old and new editions page for page through 
many articles, and find that even the minor and briefer 
articles have been carefally rewritten. Among the more 
important contributors are, Canon Isaac Taylor, Professor 
Mahe ffy, Dr. John Murray, Professor Tait, Thomas David- 
son, Professor Bain, Grant Allen. Each of the great cyclo- 
pedias bas ite spectal merits and defects. ‘*Chambers’s ” 
does not attempt to compete with the ‘‘ Britannica” as a 
magnificent collection of exhaustive special treatises 
Neither does it contain so comprehensive and satisfactory 
treatment of American historical and biographical topics as 
Appleton’s—the last revised edition of which, however, 
dates from 1875. But it is what it purports to be, a diction- 
ary of general knowledge, broad in its scope of subjects» 
accurate, concise, and systematic in their treatment. For 
Awerican use the work has now been immensely improved. 
This first volume, for instance, contains twenty special ar- 
ticles on important American topics, written and copy- 
righted in this country. It has a'so very many short bio- 
graphical articles and supplementary paragraphs added to 
the original articles to explain American custom or law. 
The authorized edition for this country is that published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, and this 
edition alone contains the American articles and is printed 
from the original plates. The work will be complete in ten 
volumes at $3 a volume, the low price giving one little ex- 
cuse for purchasing an incomplete, inferior, and badly 
printed pirated edition, if such be put upon the market. 


A Brother to Dragons, etc. By Amélie Rives. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers ) It is not, we thiak, saying too much 
to affirm that this volume contains the two strongest and 
most original American magazine tales of the past two 
years. The author has steeped herself, so to speak, in the 
romance and comedy of the sixteenth century ; the phrases 
and turn of expression of men and women such as Shake- 
speare saw in “ Dancing Marston ”’ and * Piping Pebworth ” 
come readily and naturally to her lips. These old-time 
stories are, in a certain and necessary sense, artificial re 
flections, but they have invention, hearty humor, and sur- 
prising effectiveness. In finish, ‘“‘ A Brother to Dragons ’’ is 
still Miss Rives’s best work. though “‘ Virginla of Virginia,’’ 
lately printed in ‘“‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ and, of course, not 
included here, shows that she can reac’ the same standard 
of carefnl work in quite another direction. ‘‘The Farrier 
Lass 0’ Piping Pebworth”’ is not quite so deep and sincere 
in feeling, but it is intensely racy of the soil, and hearty 
almost to rustic coarseness in the bumor, as the time and 
fictitious narrator make right. The third tale, ‘‘ Narse 
Crumpet Tells the Story,” is inferior to the very high mark 
set by the others, and yet well above the average. It is 
amazing to think that the pen that could do such work as 
this could condescend to such overwrought, artificial, and 
gross writing as that contained in a recent magazine tale 
by the same author, on which we have before commented in 
these columns. One can only hops that ‘ The Qaick and 
the Dead’? was an early effort, and that it was ill-advice 
and misconception of its real character that brought about 
its publication. 


The Inspired Word, “Kdited by Arthu> T..Plerson. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co) A Bibis#isptration Con- 
ference was held in Philadelphia November 15-18, 1887 ; it 
assembled st the call of eminent pastors and professors of 
that city. E'ghteen of the addresses delivered on that 
occasion are preserved in this volume; one, ‘‘ The Bible 
and the Monuments,’ by Professor W. R. Harper, Ph.D., is 
reserved for use in other ways. Though there is variety in 
the subjects assigned to different speakers, yet the agree- 
ment in all that is fundamental to the unity, integrity, 
divine inspiration, and infallible authority of the Word of 
God is a powerful te:timony to the position which the 
Bible holds among intelligent, scholarly, Christian be- 
Hevers, The questiors concerning inspiration as well as the 
various theories held were discussed ; the objeetions were 
presented and answered ; the difficulties were tested by the 
laws of evidence; the bearing of propkecy on inspiration, 
aud the moral glory of Jesus in relation to it, were subjects 
of interesting papers. Dr. Crosby spoke on ‘* Preaching 
the Word,” and Dr. Pierson on *‘ The Organic Unity of the 
Bible” This book is valuable, therefore, to every student 
of this subject. Rarely is any subject discussed in a single 
volume from so many standpoints. Of course the speakers 
were all friends of the Word, but they well understood the 
position of the enemies, and met the argaments in commen 
use. The positive character of these discourses gives them 
weight, and helps to make them convincing. 


The Story of the Goths, as told by Henry Bradley in the 
“*Story of the Nations” series, is the first attempt, we be- 
Heve, to give in popular form in English a connected his- 
torical record of the conquests aad incursions of that fierce, 
illiterate race, with its romantic and marvelous gain- 
ing of power over the Continent, and its sudden, complete, 
and tragic fall. It is an exciting and stirring tale, and 
though Mr. Bradley hardly equals in picturesqueness and 
effectiveness of style some of the authors of preceding vol- 
umes in this excellent series, yet he is never dry or prolix, 
and clearly has a firm grasp of the facts and authorities 
relating to the epoch treated. The time included is from 
the earliest mention of the Goths by Pliny and Tacitus to 
the final downfall of the Gothic dominion in Spain in the 
beginning of the eighth century. Probably one of the last 
of the Visigoths was a prisoner ransomed from the Tarkish 
galleys by a Jesuit priest in 1750, who came from the Crimea, 
and from his peculiar language s°emed to give proof that 
the ancient Gothic tongue was still surviving in corrupted 
form in some little tribe of half-sivilized Crimean peasants. 
(New York :_G, P, Putaam’s Sons.) 
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Walks in Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Days Near 
Faris. By the same Author. (New York: George Ront- 
ledge & Sons.) Mr. Hare’s volumes have already become 
a classic, and constitute a unique library. For the traveler 
who is undertaking to ‘‘do’’ a foreign city they are altogether 
too voluminous and minute. But, if used properly, they 
are without a peer in that class of literature to which they 
belong. There are three purposes which it seems to us 
they might well serve. Taking the present volumes as an 
illustration, one who is not going abroad, but wishes to 
make a thorough study of Paris, might advantageously 
take these books for a winter’s study, and, as a result, 
would know more of the city and its history than most 
Americans will earn by a three months’ residence in it ; or 
one who is going to spend two or three months in Paris 
might very advantageous!y take these volumes with him as 
furnishing the best possible guide to a thorough study of 
the city ; or, finally, one whose visit to Paris is necessarily 
briefer might very advantageously examine these books in 
connection with some briefer guide-book, selecting from 
these volumes the material needed for special examination 
of features of special interest. For either of these purposes 
these volumes are without 4 peer in the thoroughness of 
their treatment, both topographical and historical. 


For the Right. By Karl Emil Franzos. Given in English 
by Julie Sutter. With a preface by George Macdonald, 
LLD. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) For more 
than one reason, this book is unusually readable. 
In the first place, it is a vivid and shifting picture of 
a highly interesting and primitive soclal condition; 
that is, of the peasant life in Gallicia. For the student 
of early institutions and primitive culture, ‘For the 
Right”? must, we think, have a positive scientific value. 
In the next place, these pages contain some uncommonly 
good descriptions of the uncommon scanery of the 
Carpathian regions. Bat, above all, the hero of the book, 
the carefully studied character of Taras Barabola, is worthy 
ofadmiration. The title describes the purpose of Taras and 
motive of the story with precision. Dr. Macdonald him- 
eelf does not attempt to conceal his enthusiasm or to re- 
strain his praise. He regards Taras as a characterization 
which is amsz'ng in nobility, in strength, in purity of pur- 
pose, ard in self-sacrifice: and measurably we agree with 
him. Only we fear that the ethical value of the character 
is somewhat lessened by the extremeness of its develop- 
ment. 

Songs of the Pilgrims, Edited by M. D. Bisbee. (Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society.) A 
characteristic introduc ion by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
William Bradford’s account of the arrival at Cape Cod, and 
eighty-nine sorgs fragrant with the spirit of the Pilgrims, 
make up a book that ought to be in the hands of every New 
Englander. Thess bymns snd poems were written for dif- 
ferent occasions by many well-known poets and authors. 
They should be household treasures wherever the memory 
of the Pilgrim Fathers is cherished. The event itself 
glorifies the verse. The men and women so strong in faith, 
so heroic in purpose, so patient in adversity, laying the 
foundations of the great Republic, may well be remembered, 
and the songs commemorative of their virtues have often 
an excellence that does not come from simple poetic merit. 
Like the odor of the apple-bin in the New Eaogland farm- 
house is the fragrance of these songs to the descendants of 
the Pilgrims. 


Readers of “‘ John Inglesant’’ and “Str Percival” will 
be glad to note the publication of a volume of short stories 
by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. The volume takes its title from 
that charming bit of romance, A Teacher of the Violin; but 
the second story in the book is, in our jadgment, the most 
beautiful piece of work, in its finish and completeness, which 
Mr. Shorthouse has yet written. Itis a great pleasure, at 
a@ time when so much careless and coarse work is done 
with the pen, tocome upon the work of a man £0 elevated 
in spirit, so refined in feeling, and so sensitive to the chiy- 
alric and spiritual elements in life as Mr. Shorthouse. Tis 
art is often defective ; as a novelist dealing with situations 
he often fails to make the most of his material; but this is 
@ small matter when one takes into account the extraordl- 
nary beauty of soul with which his work is suffased. It is 
unfortunate that such men must write for the few; their 
work has in it an educative quality which would be of ines- 
timable importance to the many if they could only be 
brought in contact with it. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) 


A very neat and attractive edition of Shakespeare has 
recently been published by John B. Alden, New York, in 
twelve volumes, printed in long primer type on paper of 
good quality, and substantially bound. The Idea! Shake- 
speare is in very convenient form for reading; the voinmes 
are not too large to be carried about easily, while the type 
is so large and distinct as to entirely remove the objection 
which generally obtains against small-volume copies of the 
great poet. The set is sold in cloth for six dollars. 


HELPS TO DEVOUT MEDITATION. 


Abide in Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph &Co, $1.) 

Like Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Marray. 
A.D. F Randolph & Co. $1) 

The Print of His Shoe. By the Rev. William Nye Smith. 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publication 
Society. 75cents.) 4 

Oripple Joseph, By Maria V.G. Havergal. (New York: 
A.D F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents.) 

Aids to Prayer. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

Meditations on Charity. By the Rev. Francis Washburn. 
(New York ; Thomas Whittaker, $1) 
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Sorrowing Not Without Hope. (New York: Thomes Whit- 
taker. 75 cents.) 

Quiet reflection is rapidly becoming a lost art. Business 
absorbs the day, and becomes increasingly gree*y of every 
moment. Society claims the evening, and now leaves but 
a small fragment of the night for sleep. Numerous sery- 
ices occupy the hours of the Lord’s Day. Every form of 
Christian activity seeks recruits, and clamorous voices cal; 
for tollers. It is the age of activity. In this there is ground 
for great joy. It is Christianity saying with James, ‘‘ Show 
me thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee my 
faith by my works.” It is not all the sound and whirl of 
machinery. There is great increase of good, a forward 
movement in enterprises that bless the world. The agen 
cles for the advancement of every part of the kingdom of 
God have been enriched and strengthened by the energy 
that characterizes the last decades of the nineteenth cent 
ury. For all this we are devoutly grateful. But the increase 
of action is often the diminution of thought, and restless 
ness disturbs reflection. The best results of toil are obtained 
only where there has bsen careful study. Great revivals, 
showing immense numbers of converis, dwindle into noth- 
ingness except where there have bsen antecedent periods 
of thoughtful instruction, often marked by apparent fruit- 
lessness. Man was made to thisk. The exercise of bis 
reflective powers is necessary to his symmetrical develop 
ment. Books that ald the Christian, stimulating though 
and furnishing material, are a great blessing. Too many 
volumes intended for this purpose are merely goodish. They 
lead to reverie and mental i*leness. The great books of 
Jeremy Taylor and Tiomas i Kempis are ceaseless bless 
ings to the world, and the lesser helps found in the volumes 
here grouped awakey gratitude. The Christian Ghureh 
owes more to Mr. Randolph for the enticing way in which 
he issues these calls to thought, and thus to strength, than 
it can ever repay. These seven volumes are not of equal 
merit, but the fact that Mr. Marray’s ‘‘A bide in Christ?’ 
has reached its forty-sighth thousand, and “ Like Christ,’ 
ita sequel, has reached its twenty-second thousand, is warm 
commendation which they deserve. ‘The Print of His 
Shoe ”’ is bright, and contains much that is beantiful and 
helpfal ‘Cripple Joseph’ is the story of the fervent 
piety of a sufferer who had a warm aff:ction for M'ss Hav- 
ergal, whose writings had been his guide tothe Lord. Mr. 
Beecher’s ** Aids to Prayer’’ reveals that side of his life 
always intensely attractive by its very opulence, and pre- 
sents views of communion with God comforting and qnick- 
ening to devotion. The other volumes sufficiently indicate 
their purpose by their titles, and produce a quiescent state 
of mind as one peruses their pages. Great benefit came to 
thousands of believers by reading Professor Phelps’s ** S:ill 
Hour.’? Gsorge Herbert is needed again in the pulpit and 
among the people, saying, 

** By all means, use sometimes to be alone: 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear ; 
Dare to look in thy chest—for ’tis thine own— 

And tumble up and down what thou findest there.” 
Then in the removal of rubbish, in the conservation of 
treasure, in the adjustment of duties, the fiery heat of life 
will cool, the lines be smoothed from the face, the nervous 
look and manner give place to restfal conditions, and ‘‘the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding shall keep 
heart and mind through Christ Jesus.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—In speaking last week of Isaac Henderson’s brilliant 
novel, ‘* Agatha Page,’’ we inadvertently called it ‘‘ Agatha 
Hope.” 

—‘ Five Fairy Tales,” by Oscar Wilde, with illustrations 
by Walter Crane, is announced in London. 

—Two sons of Charles Dickens and one son of Authon 
Trollope are in the stock-raising business in Australia. 

—A new edition of Colone] Thomas W. Knox’s ‘‘ Pocke 
Guide for Earope’’ has been published by G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, this city. 

—The issue of our Canadian contemporary ‘‘ The Week ”” 
of April 5 contains a very full and appreciative article 
about Miss Agnes M. Machar, whose name has frequently 
appeared in onr own columns, 

— Edwin Hodder, the author of the recent lives of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Samuel Morley, is engaged in writing a 
work on the progress of Christian civilization, especially in 
connection with missionary enterprise during the last 
hondred years. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews’s address on Cheap Books and 
Good Books, delivered before the Congregational Club 
of this city last February and printed in fall in The Chris- 
tian Union, has been brought ont in pamphlet form by the 
American Copyright League, 

—Fonr tastefully printed and prettily bound little books 
called “ Bits of Burnished Gold”’ are printed by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. In them Rose Porter has collated wise 
and pithy sayings and striking bits of verse from Brown- 
ing, Ruskin, Wordsworth, and George Eliot. 

—Mr. Lewis Morris attempts a new definition of poetry : 
** All writing tending to noble emotion, or refisction lead 
ing to such emotion, having for its subject mankind, or 
the material universe, or both, in relation to God, and using 
for the most part the vehicle of rhythmical form.”’ 

—Mr. Stockton, says the *‘ Critic,” has tit upon an in- 
genious method of helping the cause which all authors have 
at heart. In response to every application for his auto- 
graph he sends a haif-sheet of note-paper containing the 
following sentence, printed in imitation of script, the only 
part which is in his own handwriting being the signature : 
‘* Hoping that you will use your influence in favor of an In- 
ternational Copyright law, and against the circulation, in 
this country, of unauthorized editions of foreign booxs, I 
am yours sincerely, Frank R. Stockton.”’ This form is, ag 
he says, ‘‘ particularly applicable when a ‘sentiment’ 
desired,” ; 
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OUTLAWING THE TRAFFIC. 


From time to time we have pointed out the disas- 
trous effects which follow from non-enforced legislation, 
but we are not only willing but glad to state the other 
side of this question. Ovr attention has been called to 
an editorial in the ‘‘ Voice” arguing that the outlawing 
of the I'quor traffic accomplishes a great deal, even in 
places where any attempt to enforce the law is openly 
repudiated. The first point made is nefther new nor 
convincing. It is that the moral effect of the law 
places a stigma upon the saloon. In our oplaion, the 
immoral effect of open and persistent law-breaking is 
far more important than any opprobrium which the law 
can attach to a business which shows itself stronger 
than the law itself. But the next point which the 
** Voice” makes is fresh and forcible. It is that the 
moment the saloon is outlawed it cannot appeal to the 
courts for the redress of any ‘grievance. Any debts 
owing to it can be repudiated at will by the debtor, 
and no business having dealings with the outlaw can 
resort to luw for the enforcement of contracts. At the 
same time the saloon is placed at the mercy of any 
political or personal enemy of its keeper. A Law and 
Order Society is provided with an effective weapon by 
‘which to wage a war of extermiaation. The fact that 
the saloon keepers may at any moment be criminally 
prosecuted puts the traffic into the hands of the very 
worst classes and thus greatly adds to the disrepute of 
the traffic. 

That this argument hassome pofat is shown by 
events which happened last week in Providence, R I., 
and Manchester, N. H. In Providence, Chief of 
State Police Curtis had eet his deputies at work and by 
a series of raids had gathered in about $5 000 worth of 
Hquor, which was emptied into the sewer. The same 
officer is about to begin the prosecution of a wealthy 
landlord who rents one of his storerooms for a saloon. 
In Manchester a committee of two hundred have been 
vigorourly at work getting out search warrants and 
securing indictments. The raids which have been made 
have resul‘ed in the confiscation of a good deal of liquor, 
and the committee declare that they have entered upon 
a war of ex‘'erminating the treffic. In case Providence 
and Manchester are not pleces where public sentiment 
would favor local option, then the State Jaw has been 
an advantage, However, neithec of these cities is a 
Nquor stronghold, and the enforcement of the State law 
is probably in accorcence with local sentiment, and not 
in opposition to it. It makes a)] the difference in the 
world whether the action of officials appears to the 
masses a8 the prosecution or persecution of offenders. 





THE WEEK. 


Ex-Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, at the request of 
one of the L’quor Deslers’ Association, has prepared an 
opinion regarding the constitutionality of the new liquor 
law. He holds it to be unconstitutional on the ground 
that it authorizes the summary forfeiture of a Hoense: 
which is a criminal proceeding, in which the defencant 
has the constitutional right to trial by jury. Regarding 
the Sunday-closing clauses, he says that there is no way 
to escaps its enforcement until the courts have decided 
upon the conetitutionality of the law. Acting on ex 
Governor Abbett’s advice, the L'quor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion resolved to comply with the Sunday law, and insist 
upon the rigid enforcement of all other Sunday laws, 
At the tame time they appointed one of their number to 
violate the law in order to make a test case. 

The corporation attorney of Hoboken, a Damocrat, 
has sent a communication to the Common Council hold- 
ing that the new law is undoubit edly constitutional. 





The Iows Legislature bas passed the stringent prohi_ 
bition law of which we gave some description in a for. 
mer issue. No one can receive a license to sell liquor 
unless hia application is slgned by at least one-third of 
the freehold voters of his township or ward, setting 
forth that each and all are personally acquainted with 
him, know him to be a proper person to sell liquor, and 
believe that the granting of a license to him is neceesary 
for the accommodation of the people of the locality. 
The penalties for all violations of the law are extremely 
severe, 


A new temperance publication has been started in this 
city. I:iscslled the “ Anti Nuisance Journal,” and is 
the official bulletin of the Anti-Nutsance League. It is 
to be putl'shed monthly at the yearly subscription price 
of twenty-five cents, The motto which it places at the 
head of its columns well describes its spirit, and de 
serves the promiuence given it. It ie tsken from the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Mis- 
sissippi lottery cases in 1879, and reads as follows : 


** No legislature can bargain away the public health or the 
public morals. The people themselves cannot do it, much 
jess their servants. , . . Goyernment is organized with 








view to their preservation, and cannot divest itself of the 
power to provide for them.’’ 

The journal isasmall folio. The first number is full of 
strong prohibition doctrine strongly expressed. 


The Associated Press reports that a new and impor- 
tant step under the Kansss liquor law was taken last 
week at Wichita. Attorney-General Hallowell filed a 
petition to foreclose a lien of $3 200 on the property of 
& wealthy landlord. Tae defendanthad, it is claimed, 
kuowlpg)y rented her property to one Rode for the pur- 
pose of rusning & saloon This man, on January 21, 
was convicted of violation of the liquor law, sent to the 
county jail for over two years, and fined $2600 and 
costs of suit. The importance of the sult becomes ap- 
parent when it is remembered that in many of the busi- 
ness blocks are found saloous run by men frresponsible 
and as willing to be pald for staying im jail as for keep. 
ing bar. All the fines aud costs against them which 
have thus sccumulated, and now amount to large sums, 
will be charged upon the owner, and will no doubt be 
enforced by execution, if the case is decided in favor of 
the State. 


It is reported that some Pittsburg brewers think of 
going into the manufacture of a beer called ‘‘ swankey,” 
that will not come within the limits of the Brooks law. 
It is manufactured from the residue after the brew of 
beer is made. The hops and malt having lost their 
strength, the product, of course, is very weak. With 
this is mixed a little fresh hops and malt, and ‘‘ swan- 
key” is the result. It contains about 2}; per cent. of 
alcohol, and a man would have to drink more than his 
utmost would held to get drunk on ft. It is well known 
in Germany, and is called table beer there. It can be 
sold for five cents a quart. 


Contrary to general expectation, the Crosby High 
License bill has passed the New York Senate without 
amendment. The vote was 17to 15 All the Demo 
crate and three R publicans opposed the measure, It 
has now gone to the Governor, and the prophets are 
prophesying. 








MUSIC AND ART. 


The most remarkable music:] celebration of its kind 
fn the world, says the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” recurs in 
this year—the great Handel Festival, held triennfally at 
the Crystal Palace, London. It could not be celebrated 
on the ecale it has created for itself in any other arena, 
nor could it take place with a similar art result in any 
other country. It is as unique in respect of the num- 
bers who take part in it, and as regards its character, as 
it is in its art effects. The result is a national organiza- 
tion carefully maintained and used during many years ; 
the fcur thousand performers brought together are ix- 
dividually proficient in their several parts, and their 
united efforts are to be rated as absolutely alone in the 
sublimity of musical effect. The organ‘zation 1s posal- 
ble only in England, where cathedral choirs serve as 
nuclei for the proviccial sections of the chorus, and, 
together with local associations, are familiar by practice 
with the music of Handel. Tais widespread knowledge 
is a most important element. There is, moreover, more 
than mere musical delight in the way the festival is re- 
ceived by the public; there ie a religicus feeling that 
tends to give the occasion a significance of its own— 
peculiar perhaps to England, for which Handel wrote 
his masterpieces. 


As to replicas and copies, there fa an artist trained by 
Ruskin to imitate Turner with such admirable fidelity 
that now, says Mr. Ruskin, he is forced to sign these 
drawings with his own name and that of their producer 
to prevent their being passed off, as they very well 
might be, for real vignettes of the master. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was once 80 far deceived by a study of a child 
with a dog as to imagine it his own work, and it was 
really a copy. After this who ehall boast of never being 
deceived ? On snother occasion R:ynolds exhibited to 
Vanloo, whose conceit of his own juigment was axso- 
lute, a certain Rembrandt, which the sagacious critic 
pronounced at once to be inimitable. Doubtless it was 
80, for it was painted by Reynolds himself. Refnagle, 
an English artist, reproduced Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ers with such surprising fidelity that his work may be 
beheld in famous galleries under notable names, Golt 
z‘us, the engraver, sold some of his prints for Albert 
Direr’s at high prices, and it is well known that 
Allori’s replicas of Correggio’s ‘‘Magdalen in the 
Desert” were passed off by Correggio himself as his 
own work. One of them isin the Royal Gallery at 
Florence, one at Heidelberg, and one in the Dudley col- 
lection.—[Home Journal. 


The Centennial Music Festival at Cincinnati will be 
given in Music Hall, under the direction of Theodore 
Toomas, on May 22 23 24 25, and 26. Sevenconcerts 
will be given. Tne performers will be Mr. Thomas’s 
orchestra, increased to 108 players, a chorus of 600 
voices, Arthur Mees, organist, and the following named 
artists for solo singera: Mmes. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, 











Giulla Valde, and Corinne Moore Lowsen ; Misses E nma 
Cranch and E‘izabeth Hethick ; Messrs, P. Kaltisch, 

M. W. Whitney, T. Toedt. A. E. Stoddard, and 
E Lioyd, the E»glish tenor who is under contract to 
sing in this country at this festival only. Tae choral 
works on the programme are these: Hymn, op. 36, 
Weber ; cantata, ‘‘Song of Promfe,” Paine, written 
for the festival; “St. Paul,” Mendelesohn; ‘The 
Specter’s Bride,” Dvorak; ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Rabtn- 
stein. The symphonies are No. 5 and No. 6, Bee- 
thoven; No. 8. Saint-Sisas; ‘‘ Paasant’s Waedding,’’ 
Goldmark. Many interesting works for the orchsstra 
besides the symphonies are promised, but no novelties 
(with the poasible exception of Rubinstein’s symphonic 
plece, ‘‘ Russia”) are named. Neither is there found 
anything new among the solo pleces announced for the 
principal artists. No ins'rumental solo pleces are 
included in the lists. The last concert, Saturday even- 

ing, May 26, is a Wagner night, and ‘the programme 
tncludes selecttons for orchestra, solo voices. and chorus 
from’ ‘*Tannbiwer,” ‘‘Lohevgrin,” ‘D'e Mataier- 
anger,” and ‘*‘ GS‘terc a nmerung.” 








Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, Few pobenin 


THE STORY OF CREA TION. * Plain A of E 
By Ed ward Clodd, aathor of ** The Childhood of the World - a 
With 71 woodcuts and diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 


—_—: AND SUPPER nt phon A LA MODE. By Mrs. 
De Salis. Crown 8vo, boards, 60 


OYSTERSA LAMO’E; oaaaes ~~ lil and Over One Huodred 
Ways of Cooking It ; to Shieh are addeia few Recipes for Con 
ing all kinds of Shelled Fish. By Mrs. De Saiis. Crown 8v0, 
boards, 60 cents. 


A COURS®= OF L*CTURES OF ELECTRICITY, Delivered 
9 a Society of ‘rts. By George Forbes, M A.F R.S (L & E.), 
FR . M8.T E. and E, Assoc. Inst.C. E, With 17 illustrations. 
feta eon 1.50. 


ome gunyvr. LE MEMOIRS, Cheaper faeue. A Journsl of the 
King George IV.. King Wil'iam 1V.. and Queen Vict»rta. 
By my fate Charles C F. ‘Greville. Faq., Clerk Se y's Council to 








those Sovereigns. Edited by Henrv Reeve, C rre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France. A new edition (in 
course of pu! livetion in mosthly volumes). 8 vols., crown 8vo, 
each $2. Vols.1,II , IIL, and [V. ready. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or. a Journey in Manchuria. 
With some Account of the History, People. Administration, and 
Religion ef that Cous By H.E M. James, of Her Majesty's 
Bem ey Civil Service. ithe MAD, wr full: -page illustrations, and 

28 illustrationsin the text. 8vo, $6. 


An, INQUIRY pore SOCIALISM. By Thomas Kirku>. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.5 


MODER®Y += les @F CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Lothar 
Meyer, Le iy sone of Chemistry in the University vt Ttihingen. 
Transkated from ‘he Ge-man (Sth edition) by P_ Phillips Redson, 
D.Se. leet 2 B Se. (Viet), F.CS Prof**sor of Chemist: ¥ in the 
Durbam College of Satenee, Newoastle upon-Tyne, and W “arle- 
ton Williams B.%c.. F.C, +" ead of Chemistry in tre Firth Col- 
lege, Sh: Meld. 8vo, clock, $5.50. 


cons rate. OF WORDS AND THE HO”“E OF THE 
ae By F. Max Miiller. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


Pst a FOR AMATEURS: a Practics! Manna! of 
Telescopic Research in all = altitudes, etapses to the 
Poeers of Mod rate (ustrrments. rdited hv Joha 

Westwood Oliver. Illustrated. Crown &vo, cloth, $2.25 


OUR ae sOuRney, TH? OUGH FR ANCE 
AND IPALY Joseph ane Eiisaherh Robins Pennell. 
With a Mav and 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1. 3. 


Geek. THE LAYGUAGE OF CHRIST AND = APOS. 
TLES, By Alexander Roberts, D.D. &vo, cloth, $6 50 


THE "SLAYD: 4n Adventure ofa peyeon of Gunite. By 
Richard Whiteing. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


oor. LIGHT, A*D HEAT. By Mark R. Wright, Head- 
Master of the Higher Grade Sehol, Gateshead. With 162 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 





ns by Joseph Pennell. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York.) 


THE STORV OF THE GOTAHER, from the Parliest Times to the 
End of the Gothic Dominio" fn Rpain. By Henrv Rradley Being 
hy a 18 The Story of the Nations. Large 12mo, illustrated, 

1 


*,* This is the firat work ia English expressly treativg of the his- 
t ry of the Goths. 


Tax Bas bf OF THE CITY OF NEW VORK. By Charies 
author of “The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.” 
Cloth, ‘pusteenat $1.75. 


THE COXRTITUTTIOVAL HISTORY AND weuiricat. 
PEVELOP MENT oF THE UNITED “PATES, An Ana. 
lytical siuty i Ste ne, of the New York Bar, Fourth 

edition, revised with ) additions. 1.25. 


ENGLISH | HEsvoRy. FROM CONTE*PORARY WRIT- 

a@ by F, Vork Powel! M A., Fellow 0° Chr'at Church, 

+ en Secon oa’ Modern History in ‘the University of Oxford. 

Cl-av y Printed vohames of from 160 to 200 pages, 16mo, with illus- 
trations, cloth extra, each 60 cents. 


IV. aATROYGBOW'S? COVQUEST OF IRELAND IN 

THE REIGN OF HENRY II. Edited by F. P. Barnard, 

I. STMON DF MOVTFORT : Bg CAUSE, 1249. 
TIN. 25. Edived by the Rev. W.H. ied 
Il. rare it nit. aa HI8s rane 1327-1360, Ed- 

by 
I. THE WIGRULX OF HENRY II. 1236-1248. Edited 
by the Rev .W 





E P..DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 33d Street, New York. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. AN EX°OSTION—EXEGETICAL 

ND HOMILETIOCAL. For t+s use of Clorgvme *, Stu fants, ana 

ald hers. By the Rev, Thomas Wait low, D. D., author of 

o Pe aga meg a7d Ho «1 icc ia Pulpit Commentary oa Genesis,” 
8vo, 528 pages, cloth, $4. 


ou’ ‘eTI AN KCONOMICS, By Wil'r'd Richmond, M. A. War- 


den of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 12mo, 293 pages.cloth, $2. 


CHRIGT OR ECCLESIASTRS, Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Catkedra!, London, by the Rev. H 8. Holand, M = Caaon and 
Pretenser 0: St, Paul's. 12mo, 156 pag ‘8, eloth, $1.25 


TE Ff rae OF THE GOSPEL. A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
i E. By Artsur James Mason, B.D. 12mo, 425 pages, clo.h, 


BIGHOE WHITE’S MEMOIRS OF THE fen Gere 
PISCOP.L CHURCH IN THE UNITED BTA 

He ted with Notes “a a@ tketsh ot the Or gin and Progress aa co 

Colontel Chur h e B, Costa, D.D. = 530 

pages, with portrait ot Bi -op Wi Alte, cloth, redac dio 62 5u. 
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May 8, 1888. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“This,” said the returned missionary to 
the Poor Heathen whom he had brought 
over, “is a church.”? 

And the Poor Heathen greatly admired the 
church. By and by he asked : 

‘¢ Who is the fat man with the big watch 
seal, who looks at the church as though he 
thought some of putting on a fifty-dollar 
bay window and raising the rent $500 a 

ear.’’ 

“That is a trustee,’ said the returned 
missionary. 

‘He does most of the praying, I sup- 
Pose ?’’ said the Poor Heathen, who, in his 
blindness, knows very little about the way 
we do these things. 

‘*No,’’ said the returned missionary, ‘‘ he 
doesn’t believe in praying; he is a Bob 
Ingersoll man,"and believes that nobody 
doesn’t know nothing, and that they know 
that he knows that they know he knows 
they don’t. He is not a member of the 
church, but he is a good, clear-headed busi- 
ness man, good manager, strong on real 
estate deals, and so he’s a trustee. Doesn’t 
take very much of a Christian to be a 
trustee, except in the country. In town a 
church only wants a good business man for 
trustee.” 

** And who is the man who standa in the 
door and glares at the people as they pass in 
and trtes to keep them out?” asked the 
Poor Heathen. 

‘¢ That is the sexton,’’ replied the miseion- 
ary. ‘‘He doesn’t believe in opening the 
church for religious service at all. He says 
the church was built to have swell weddings 
in, and that for preaching and prayer-meet- 
ings and other side shows of that nature the 
trustee should hire a hall.’’ 

** Who is the very young man who pushes 
people out of the way that he may bave room 
to pass in, and stoops very low as he enters 
tha twenty-foot door, and aits directly under 
the steeple Jest he should strike his head 
when he stands up ?”’ 

‘“*That,’’ said the returned missionary, ‘‘is 
the neweuperintendent of the Sunday-school. 
They are all that way at first, By and by, 
when he has forgotten every line of his beau- 
tiful speech, when there are distinguished 
strangers present, when he has started the 
wrong tune to an entirely strange hymn, and 
corrected himself by striking the right tune 
on a key so high that the Chimes of Nor- 
mandy couldn’t ring # second bass to it; 
when he has flanked fair, square, and out- 
right, on the first ten questions in his ques- 
tion box, he will know less by a ton than he 
does now, and be a good, useful, earnest, 
and humble superintendent. He’s only 
young and new, liks an August persim- 
mon.’’ 

‘* Here comes the owner of the church, 
the Poor Heathen said. ‘* He looks as though 
he had decided to make pemmican of the 
sexton and trustee, and not hold any service 
to-day.’’ 

**No, that is not exactly the owner of the 
chureh,”? the returned missionary said}; 
** that is the leader of the choir.” 

‘* Who is that meek, timid little man who 
is trying to creep in without letting the sex- 
ton see him, and who has just taken off his 
hat tothe leader of the choir ?’? 

“On, that is only the pastor of the 
church,” the returned missionary replied. 
** Will you go inside ?”” 

And the Poor Heathen said he would, be- 
cause he rather guessed, from their looks, the 
sexton and the leader of the choir had made 
up their minds to settle that morning 
which of the two should take the church and 
run it.—[Bardette. 








SEEING THE COLOR oF StTaks —This 
matter of color is one cf the greatest mys- 
teries of sight. We frequently read that 
in Arabia, Australia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope the stars are not only much 
brighter than in our misty Northern aky, 
but they show their different colors with 
great splendor. Very few people here 
remark much difference, even in the colors 
of planets. ‘‘ Mars,” says Newcomb 
in his ‘Popular Astronomy,” “is easily 
recognized when near {ts opposition by 
its flery-red color.” I have seen Mars, of 
course, all my life, but my eyes decline to 
think it flery red. It is to me yellow, and 
only a little more ao than some of the stars. 
The silvery radiance of Venus is pro- 
verbial, yet if its rays incline at all to one 
of the primary colors, it may said that 
they are faintly tinged with blue. People 
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differ much as to the color of fixed stars’ 
I never heard any one deny that Lyra was 
white, but I have met with those who 
declared that Aldebaran was not a fine red 
star—not red at all; and, in short, that in 
the whole heavens there was to their eyes 
no difference between the color of one 
star and another. Raading over the last 
two sentencts to an observer of the stars, 
he said: ‘‘I consider Venus rather a 
warm-colored star, slightly yellow. The 
bluish tint you epeak of better describes 
Lyra. We thenspokeof Sirius. ‘‘ Sirius 
is about tae same tint as Venus,” he con, 
tinued, ‘‘ also rather a warm-colored star.’ 
To my eyes S'tius burns with a splendid 
white light —[Jean Ingelow. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two New Books. 
John Ward, Preacher, 


A Novel, by Maracaret Devanp, author of 
** The Old Garden and Other Poems.” $1.50. 


John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and 
this engaging storv brings the sternest doctrines 
of Presbyterian theology into close relations 
with the beat elements of Agnosticism Intoit 
are woven lovers’ experiences, the social inter 
esta of village life, ‘* the short and simple annals 
of the poor,” and many characteristic features 
of modern civilization. It is quite sure to ar- 
tract marked attention and te excite animated 
diseussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia 


Coast. 


Collected by CHAR Es C. Jones. JR., author of 
“The History of Georgia.” 16mo, tastefully 
beund, $1. 


*,° For sale by ali booksel ers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH St, New York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For May Contains: 


LAW AND GRACE. Professor Harris. 
THE MuSLIM’s BIBLE. . Rev. Thomas Pat 
rick Hughes, M.R.A.S. 
SHAKESPEARIAN CONTROVERSY. Professor 
L. Sears. 
NOTES FROM A.GERMAN UNIVERSITY. J/7. 
Williston Walker. 
Count Lyor N. ToLtsto1 ON IMMORTAL 
ITy. Rev. John Faville. 
EDITORIAL. 
Matthew Arnold’s I ast Criticism. 
The Peril of Orthodoxy. 
Comment on Current D'acussion 
A Hopeful Sign.—Is a Foreign Missionary 


in Special Danger of Heresy ?—Testimony 
of a Missionary. 


35 cents, $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH StT., NEw YorkK. 





























AN IMPORTANT WORK. 
NOW READY. FOURTH VOLUME, 


HISTORY © 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


By T#e COMTE DE PaRIs. 





With Frontispiece-A Portrait of Comte de Paris. 


The fourth volume embraces and covers one 

of the mest interesting periods of the war. 
In following styles of binding: 
8vo, Navy Blue Cloth, - $3.50 
Red Cloth, extra, Roxburgh Style, 
uncut edges, Dee 

Also volumes 1. 2, 3, and 4, put up in a neat box— 

pond Petree as eae t his i contains a ne 
epngrav rom e 

printed in three colors. — on 
No library, public or private, is complete without 
this great work. 
PORTER & COATES, Fyscammens, 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 
ing from $5.00 upward. 
An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Vis- 
itors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, 
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not so terrible as was 
supposed. Knowing 
that Mr. Kennan held 
these views, the Rus- 
sian Government gave 
him every facility for 
a thorough inspection ‘ 
—the most thorough | 
that had ever been 
made by atraveler—of 
the mines and prisons 
of Siberia. Armedwith 
letters from the Rus- 
sian Minister of the In- 
terior and other high 
officials, Mr. Kennan 
went everywhere, in- 
specting mines and 
prisons, convict barges ° 
and hospitals, and 
traveling with chained . 
exiles along the great 
Siberian road. He 
made the intimate per- 5 
sonal acquaintance of * 
more than 300 exiled 
‘‘liberals” and nihil- ' 
ists, many of whom 
wrote out their his- 
tories for his use. The 
actual facts, as re- 
vealed by this search- 


show. 


THE MAY CENTURY 





THE ILLUSTRAT- 
*® ED PAPERS on 
‘*Siberia and the 


Exile System,” by Mr. 
George Kennan, which be- € 
gin in the May Century will em- 
body the results of what is believed to 


be the first successful attempt by a competent in- 
vestigator to make a thorough study of 
THE RUSSIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 

Before undertaking his arduous journey of 15,000 
miles, Mr. Kennan, author of Zent Life in Sibe- 
ria, etc., had spent 4 years in Russia and Siberia, 
was thoroughly conversant with the people and 
the language, and had reached the conclusion that 
the Russian Government had been misrepresent- 
ed, and that the exile system of Siberia was 


THE BOUNDARY POST BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


ing investigation, were far removed from Mr. Kennan’s preconceived ideas, 
as the thrilling narrative of fifteen months’ privation and adventure will 
As is already known, the publication of Mr. Kennan’s preliminary 
papers has resuited in his being placed on the black-list by the Govern- 
ment, and copies of Zhe Century are not allowed to enter Russia. Nor 
will he be permitted to cross the border again. 

Mr. G. A. Frost, artist and photographer, accompanied Mr. Kennan, and 
the results of his work will form the most interesting series of pictures of Rus- 
sian and Siberian life and scenery ever made. 


life; first chapters of ‘‘The Liar,” a novelette by Henry James; the exciting narrative, ‘‘A Locomotive 
Chase in Georgia”; a suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Chances of Being Hit in Battle”; an essay on Milton 
by Matthew Arnold; ‘‘A Love Story Reversed,” by Edward Bellamy ; a full-page portrait of Pope Leo 

III., etc. All dealers sell it; 35 cents. This number begins a volume. THE CENTURY CO.N.Y. 














is a great issue. It contains, besides the first Sibe- 
rian paper, an interesting illustrated article on ranch 











WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


are not s%tisfied with singing “as it happens,” but 
take pains, bv classes and rehearsals, to Pa 
their youn singers for solos and choruses. for Sun- 
day and for festival singing. For such Schools Dit 
son & Co. provide the best music by the best of 
composers. 


Children’s Diadem ™,cts-,83 per dozen. Abbey 


book, full of very sweet songs, and well fitted to 
succeed their other successful books. 


H ise 40 cts., $4.20 per dozen. Rev. 
Voices of Praise *° ste. $471 per dozen. | Rev. 
some book of io3* merit and highly recom 
— Dignified yet brilliant hymns and 
nes 


New Spiritual Songs *,ct#-,, #4, per dozen. 


J. H. Tenney. More than 50,000 sold. New edi- 
tion, condensed and improved. 


0 | Song Worship *gts.. £3.00 per dozen. L. 0. Em. 


mand W. F. Sherwin, both 
distinguished “‘ Sunday-8chool Composers.” 


ingi —85 ots.. $3.60 
Singing on the Way doz. phd oa 


j —35 cts., $3 60 per doz. 
Songs of Promise Oo Ze 


Why not send for spscimen copies (mailed for 
retail price), or for specimen pages (free) ? 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


©, H. Drrsom & Oo., 867 Broadway, New York. 





SPIRITUAL, 228, 

hed son's great success for prayer- 
SONGS SBE serait 
s: “It contains a happy 


says: 
FOR blending of the grand old hymns 
and of the more modern songs of the 
Moody and Sankey order.” 


SOC IA L bos ibest edition, cloth- 
ymin), ‘=e rae bomen 


WORSHIP. 22ers. “Ee 





amination copies loaned to ministers. THE 


FLORAL PRAISE 


“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Housert P. Main. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; 6 cts. each by Mall. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


SIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St.. New York, 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 














If you want a New Sunday-School Song 
Book, get the 


Glad Refrain, 


By LOWRY & DOANK. 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low. 
825 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. Ninth St . New York. 


+ RANDOI PH STREET, CHICAGO. 








UNRIVALLED NEW 


Singing Book 
HAPPY MOMENTS! Splendid 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By sone ot cay ithroe 8, 50¢ 
; : EMPERA 
8. W. STRAUB. The most by F PATILE SONGS. 
Latest! Largest! Best! “EVER EW _ 
! For singing 
Tanes'S6es8-00perdors | lassct. ee nedualed, 000 
CHOIR AND CLASS, by S. W. | ccoghG, FOMFANION. The choi- 
y BE o for conet 
sian, Mts best now choir| and home, 75c. ou 
0 NEW, CHARMING 
cAMTUDM, , TREASURES, S0"| mahal frcutg any one whe 
a s 
Sona FRIEND,the great mu-| addresses of five or more 
sical magazine, sample 10c. singing teachers. 
Send two-thirds of the price for one copy only of any 


of the above books for examin i 
Shesaen : ation with a view to 


S.W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 


248 STATE STREET, - CHICAGO, IEfa 


Beautiful 
SONGS 








CENTURY Co,, 33 East 17jh St., New-York, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE suourban village of Morgan Park has probably 
more educational institutions in proportion to iis 
population than any other place in the West. Beaides 
possessing the Caicage Female College and the Morgan 
Park Military Academy, it has aleo the Baptist Union 
Tneological Seminary, which is said to be the largest in 
thecountry. The latter celebrated on April 17 the com. 
pletion of Blake Hall, the gift of Mr. E Nelson Blake, 
of Cail:ago. It isa building pleasant enough to make 
being a Baptist and studying theology seem far from 
undesirable. If Dr, Henson is correct in his speech, 
there can be no doubt regarding the importance and 
exccptionslly glorious future of this institution. For 
he belicved not only that this Seminary is ‘‘ the West 
Point of Baptist theology,” but that ‘‘the Baptist 
denomination would mold the character of the West, 
and the West determine the character of the United 
S:ates, and the Uaited States settle the destinies of the 
world.” It is cheering to know that the source of such 
blessings isso near Chicago. From the speeches made 
it is not, however, wholly clear what the position of this 
Seminary is regarding certain recently discussed ques- 
tlons In theology. The donor of Biake Hall urged the 
importance of “standing by the old standards of 
dcctrines,” and stated that ‘if this Seminary should 
depart from the simple doctrines of the Bible, aad 
wander away into any of the so-ealled advanced 
theories, he would never give it another cent, and 
regret that he had ever given it one in the past.” The 
President of the Seminary, Dr. Northrup, however, in 
urging on the graduating class the necessity of preach- 
ing the dccirine of future punishment, said : ‘‘ You are 
not called on to preach that every mau outeide the Gos- 
pel perishes when he dies. You are not called on to 
preach that the msjority of mankind will perish. You 
don’t know that they will. Donot preach that those who 
suffer in the future world will be punished exclusively 
or chiefly because of the sins committed in this life. It is 
not effirmed im the Bible; it is improbable and to my 
mind incredible. Sins committed in the future life are 
just as guilty as sins on earth. Evermal sinning will be 
visited with eternal retribution. Hell is the infinite and 
neceseary antagonism of God. T» the wicked heaven 
would be more intolerable than hell.” 


The Chicago Evangelical Alliance held a meeting on 
April 15 in the interest of a better observance of Sun- 
day throughout the State and city. Undoubtedly 
there {s reed of the efforis of all who would not have the 
Sunday of Oontinental Europe established. To one 
brought up in New England, the open saloons and 
theaters, and the many open stores, and the holiday 
crowds on the streets, seem very sirange Dz:. Good- 
win affi med that there were ‘‘ withia a stone’s throw of 
every church fiva times more saloons now than fifteen 
years ago,” and thought that we could not cope with 
this giant evil until we could get a protest of the right 
sort, {rr-m all religious denominations, to be brought 
before Congress. Dr, Little sald that “‘ Illinois is in the 
gup of the Sabbath breakera, and the divine law with 
respect fo Sanday {fs in a state of paralyeis.” He advo- 
cated (1) agitation, (2) ilum{nation, (8) legislation, (4) 
litigation, (5) combination. Ouher speeches abounded 
rather io deacriptions of the present evils than in defi- 
nite suggestions of how to meetthem. Tae resolution 
which wes finally adopted would doubtless be dissented 
from in some of ite statements by many who would 
work very z:alously to remove existing evils, and espc- 
cially to close the saloons. The resolution was: 

“* Rescived, That the moral law, summarised in the Ten 
Commandments, is of perpetual obligation. 

“That if the Fourth Commandment be denied or disre- 
garded, there is no way of preserving the other portions of 
that law. 

“That the Sabbath was made for man ; not for some men, 
but for all men, and that hard workers and day laborers 
need it as really, and have as much right to it, as any 
others. 

“* That we will present this subject to our congregations, 
and provide for its discussion ip our ministerial and eccie- 
siastical gatherings, and urge the editors of our religious 
newspapers to write it up energetically, and that we will 
continue se to do as long as there may be need of such 
action. 

“ That a committee of fifteen be appointed to prepare and 
present to our railway officials, newspaper managers, 
street-rallway officials, and others who employ laborers 
seven days in the week our protest against this violation of 
the law of God.” 

There was a marked contrast between two classes of 
men who recently filled the room when the Jadiciary 
Committee of the Common Oouncll met to hear argu- 
ments regarding the closing of saloons in the v'cinity of 
schools and churches. Oa the one hand were the saloon 
men of all grades, from the keepers of the lowest dives 
and the dispensers of the vilest and cheapest drinks to 
the gaudily dressed proprietors of desorated corner 
saloons, and evem the more aristocratic brewers. On 

the other hand were many representative workers for 








men—priests, clergymen, and many whose faces and 
demeanor marked a wide distinction between them and 
the other clas. The City Collector stated that there 
were 271 saloons within two hundred feet of the 
churches, and that the restrictions asked for were les 
severe than were now in force in Boston, Kansas Oity, 
St. Louis, Omaha, St. Paul, and Memphis. The Vice 
President of the School Board made a forcible plea for 
the children. Then two venerable Catholic priests 
spoke so effectively that even the dirtiest saloon-keeper 
ceased to grin. The Rev. Dr. Higgins, of St. Ignatius’s 
College, made his appeal in the name of the four thou- 
sand five hundred children attending parish schools, 
and the four thousand families attending the Catholic 
Caurch. The white-bearded Rev. Father Hayes plead 
with much emotion in the mame of the two thousand 
members of the League of the Cross. These were fol. 
lowed by representatives of the Citizens’ League, in be- 
half of the children, and an extensively signed pett- 
tion was presented, Svctarianism was out of sight. 
Oa one side were those who wanted children loved and 
protected, and on the other side were those who wanted 
to carry on their dirty business regardless of the chil- 
dren, The question is to come up again on the 29:h. 





Just now Chicago is abounding in lectures, Mr. John 
Fiske has been here and epoken at the Union League 
Club on Benedict Arnold; and bsfore the Woman’s Pro- 
tective Agency, Mrs. Omiston Chant and Mrs. Dilke 
and Mis. Stevenson have been {ilumining, and are yet 
more to illumiae, many of their sisters on what thelr 
true condition should be. Mr. Eiwin 8. Mead, of Bos. 
ton, began on the 91st a course of lectures on American 
history, his topic being ‘‘ The Eaglish C »mmonwealth.” 
The object of the lectures is to instruct young people in 
our own history, and the influences that have made it 
what it is. Those that follow will be on the topics 
of “ Washington,” ‘‘ The O:dinance of 1787,” ‘‘ Alex- 
ander Hamilton.” ‘* The C onatitution,” “‘ The Religious 
E‘ement of the Period,” and ‘“‘ American Cit!zanskip.”’ 
They are primarily for the benefit of the pupils in the 
Manual Training School. 





An event of interest not only to all lovers of art, but 
to all lovers of their fellow men, was the opening on the 
5th of the Layton Art Gallery in Milwaukee. The 
building, pictures, and money already given as a nucleus 
for a permanent endowment represent a gift of $800,- 
000 to the people of that city. Ono three days of the 
week the gallery is open to the public free of charge, 
and on other days the admission fee is only twenty-five 
cents. Would it not be well for many, who are con- 
stautly railing at the selfishness of capitalists and their 
aatagon{ism to the laborers, to mark such an iostance as 
this (and there are many such) where capital is devoted 
to the benefit of the poor, and they can enjoy it equally 
with the richest cltizens ? 





AN INTERESTING CASE, 


HE Rev. L. C. Baker, who is a member of the Weat 
Jersey Presbytery, and publisher of ‘‘ Words of 
Recorcliiation,” last year brought the question of his own 
relation to the Presbytery before that body, asking it to 
advise him as to his right to agitate for the removal of 
an error from the standards of the chureh, and specific 
ally whether his view of the doctrine, as maintained in 
‘Words of Reconciliation,” was so far outside of his 
privileges and duty in the case that he ought to with- 
draw from ths Presbytery. Those views are thus sum- 
matiz d in the report of the committee to whom these 
questions were referred for consideration : 

‘“ Mr. Baker admits an important divergence from the 
standards. He believes that the death and reaurrectiun of 
Christ inure to the benefit of the unregenerate, especially 
the heathen, as well as those who die in a state of regen- 
eration. Resurrection is redemptive in itseffect. He says: 


“ This new life, however, with ita opportunities, is conferred 
according to the harvest law whioh prevails {1 all God's realms 
of life, and which requires that men must reap as they sow, and 
sto every seed its own body.’ Such a resurrection, graded in 
time and order according to character, gives room for all that 
is required by the Scripture teaching concerning a resurrection 
of judgment. But it makes room also for correetive discipline 
and forthe possible salvation of those who have not hopelessly 
hardened themselves against the grace of the Gospel. All such 
must suffer the second death which, without dogmatizing, he is 
inclined to believe involves the ultimate extinetion of being in 
those who are finally separated from God, the source of all life.” 
The committee reported that these views were not in 
accordance with either the standards or the Scriptures; 
that if Mr. Baker held them privately he might prop- 
erly remain in the church, but not if he was going to 
agitate for the purpose of imposing others with his 
ideas ; that in that case ‘‘ we believe that it would be 
more manly, more honorable, and more eonsistent with 


ministry of the Presbyterian Church.” This report, 
after discuesion, was adopted by a vote of 55 to 5, and 
Mr. Baker offered his resignation as a member of the 
Presbytery. 

[See editorial comment elsewhere.— Eps, 0. U.j 





his solemn ordination vows firat to withdraw from the ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD FROM THE BACK SEAT. 


One of the “‘silent” women begs to break silence—a 
woman who went to the International Council neither 
as a delegate nor a newspaper correspondent, but who 
had a back seat where she listened and thought. 

On Sundsy evening, April 1, Miss Anthony pro- 
nounced the Council clesed ; yet the real close seemed 
to come the next morning, when the Council was given 
a hearing before the Senate Commiitee. No one who 
witners:d it can ever forget the scene presenied that 
morning in the Senate reception-room. Women fitted 
by every endowment of nature, every advantage of edu- 
cation and training, to guide the affairs of uations, stood 
there to plead for their simple rignts as citizens. Gifted 
women from other lands were there to add their elo- 
quent words to what their American sisters sald. It 
was @ representativa company, for behind each member 
stood a constituency. The tiny bit of white ribbon that 
one speaker wore meant that thousands and thcusands 
of White Ribbon women were there speaking through 
their illustrious leader. How proud one felt of the 
matchless logic and burning elc quence, of the woman- 
liness and genfus, of that company! What a reproach 
to civilization, not to say Christian civilization, that such 
women must come praying for justice and freedom ! 
Could not the Senators see how such a picture is going 
to look on the page of history ? Did they not wince 
when Mrs. Stanton reminded them that the record of 
these years belongs to history, that it is written in detail 
20 that posterity shall know? Did it not occur to the 
adverse majority that possibly they are on the wrong 
aide after all, and their decisions must be reversed some 
day? 

And now the Council is ended—yet not ended. It 
was itself a result, but its results no one can meagure. 
Fresh courage, desper determination, more perfect 
organization, cannot but follow. Ten times one anda 
hundred times ten beat expresses the multiplication of 
those who will hold advanced ideas. Q 1let mothers in 
obscure homes are turning many things over in their 
minds, Girls, even the little girls, are going to be 
taught somewhat more of United States history and law 
and government than our common school books contain, 
There {is but one way to stop the woman’s movement: 
prevent a knowledge of facts, prevent discussion, pre- 
vent thinking itself. 

Man has long supposed that he knew all about woman, 
and he has not hesitated to instruct her in regerd to her 
nature and her needs. And yet on at least three generic 
points he is wideof the truth. The first point is Money, 
From the man who asks his wife what she did with that 
dollar he gave her last week, to the man who writes a 
moral philosophy book and teaches therein that a woman 
should not receive the same pay as a man when she 
does the same work, it is hard for a man to realize that 
a woman wants money of her own in her own pocket, 
precisely as he wants money in his pocket. The second 
point is Work. It is inscrutable that all women every- 
where are not satisfied with cooking dinners, tesching, 
and going as missionaries. That a normally constituted 
woman thould want to edit a paper or manage a farm 
or practice medicine, just as a man wants to d> these 
things, indicates that her sphere has developed a tan- 
gential plane as objectionable as it is extensive. The 
last point concerns Legal and Political Status. Men 
who are moderately liberal, willing to let woman work 
and wishing to see her paid for {t, draw the line at 
political equality It strikes these, and of course all 
who are lees liberal, as a painful phenomenon that 
women are not content to have ‘‘ we the p20ple ” con- 
strued to mean “we the men people,” and that they 
aak that laws shall be as just to them as to those who 
made the laws without woman’s consent. Many seem 
unable to grasp the idea that a woman as a person may 
have the same love of justice and liberty and right that 
amanhas This inability to perceive that, after all, 
women are in important respécts very like men {s no 
doubt due to beredity as well as education. Let the 
average man start with himself and go back along the 
line, and he will somewhere discover the beginnings of 
his deep-seated prejudices—prejudices which find form- 
al expression to-day in laws that are iniquitous and 
intolerable. But the law of heredity is full of benefi- 
cent possibilities. When the fathers begin indeed to do 
jestly and love mercy, the ehildren will not need to be 
entreated to make fairer statutes. 

A woman cannot thus point out what is wrong in the 
opinion and action of the masses of men without speak- 
ing gratef of those other men, the “sound minority.” 
Olear-headed and large-hearted, they see that women 
have a cause, and their voices ring in every | ture, 
in some gulpts, from some editors’ desks Their 
words for liberty will not be forgotten in the day when 
the rel] of the heroic is called. Obanges, of which the 
Interpstioval Council was both a sign and a promiee, 
are undoubtedly eoming. To mistake their character 
is to misread the story of human bistory. To fail to 

work for these changes is to abandon that hitherto un- 


realized idea] of government—a government that “ will 
sell to no one, to no one will delay, Right or Justice.” 


Harms, 
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WANTS.  s0cts 


50 Cts. 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscrib- 
ers only, for 


Sifty cents. 


For Sale. Searide Cottage.—Built for subscriber 
bv Palliser & Palliser, Architects, of New York 
City. Five rooms, ample closets, ete. in 
first story ; six chambers and eight closets in 
second story; commodious attic, space for 
three or fourmorerooms. Goodwell. Stable. 
Fine tennis lawn. Two fine bathing houses on 
beach. About three acres landin turf Lo- 
cated at Eastern Point, mouth New London 
Harber, opposite Pequot House, five minutes, 
walk from new and elegant Fort Griswold 
House To Boston in three hours, New York 
in four hours, by express trains. Always cool 
and breezy. Land and water view unaur- 
passed. Address the owner, W. A. Aiken, 157 
Washington Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Positions Wanted in the Higher Grades of La- 
ber.—The Employment Bureau of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, corner Fiat. 
bush and Fulton Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y 
have on their books the names of many young 
ladies who wish employment in the higher 
grades of labor, such as bootkeepers, type- 
writers, nurses, dressmakers and governesses. 
References for character and ability must be 
found satisfactory before the names are 
enered on the books of the Association. 


For Sale at Stamford, Conn.—Residence on 
Richmond Hill. Two acres, barn, fine fruit 
trees, all kinds, fine shade. House—thirteen 
rooms. Will besold cheap. House has mod- 
ern improvements; view of Long Island 
Sound must be seen to be appreciated. Ap- 
ply, by mall, to R. B Rice, 125 High Street, 
New Haven, er to Hubbard Agency, Stam- 
ford, Gonn. 

Companton or Governess —An educated lady de- 
sires a position as companion oF governess fer 
the mohths of July and August. Addre:s 
M. E. B., Box 90, Station W, Brooklyn. 


German Language.—A Hanoverian lady, teacher 
in a college, wishes 2 pesition during the sum- 


A. B., Onrlatian Union Office, 





Traveling Companion for Invalid.—A middle- 
aged ge tleman ‘with a medical education, 
possessing qualities which render him agree- 
able and useful, wiches a situation as home or 
traveling companion to an invalid, or any 
situation where the employment is light, Ad- 
dress E C H., West Cornwall, Litchfield Co., 
Conn. 


Teacher’s Pesition Wanted.—A middle-aged 
Fresch gentieman and wife, c*-mpetent teach- 
ers of French, Spanish, Latin, music, and 
drawing, desire summer cccupation as resi- 
dent tutors in a school or family. They can 
give the best references, and will accept 
moderate salary. Address M. and Mad. 8. 8., 
at office of this paper. 


Tesecher’s Servic) in Exchange for Board.— 
Wanted, by a Jady teacher, an opportuvity to 
earn board during the summer months by 
teaching, acting as companion, or some 
similar service. English, Latin, and radi- 
ments of music. Address N. N., Christian 
Union Office. 


An Excellent Exchange —An accomplished lady 
would give companionsbip or two or three 
hours’ dally instruction in Englieh, languages, 
music, or art, in exchange for board in a 
refined family. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. F. M. Fielding, Albany, N. Y. 


Pleasant Home in Switzerland.—Board fur- 
nished ia family of Swiss pastor, residing one 
mile from Geneva, Switzerland; picturesque 
location. agreeable surroundings, opportunity 
to acquire French. For info;mation and terms 
inquire of EF A., Christian Union Office, 


Motherly Care of Child.—A little child between 
the ages of two and s'x, to teach and care for 
with her own only child. A safe and pleasant 
country heme. Motherly care. Moderate 
terms. References given. Address Mrs. 
E.L. Ham, Bridgewater, Mass. 





Where to Stop in Paris.—Any person wishing to 
spend a few weeks in Paris can obtain the 
address cf a French lady, highly recom- 
mended, who offers a comfortable home at 
reasonable prices, by addressing the Publisher 
of The Christian Union. 





Journalists.—A paper with twelve ‘years’ suc- 
cessful record, having growing circulation 
and located in a progressive Western city, is 
offered at low cash figure. Satisfactory rea- 
sons, Address F. H. W., Christian Union. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ies Mawr, Pa, tn miles from Philadelphia. 
0: oe raduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, een. Latin, Mathematics, oe Anglo- 
pag French, Ola French, Italian, ulsh, Ger- 

neluding Gothic and Old High ¢ men His- 

rae Polltioal Sclence. Physics, Chemistry, Biolegy, 
Some Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


. ee TzacuERS’ AGENCY, 








Oldest and beat known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East l4ra Steewr, N.Y 


ABD -_ ¥, may be dspaaded 9 





m with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 


Syrac Y.. — depanded on Painewent — (value $450) in Greek. Knglish, Mathe- 
nish suitable t teachers, and to mform no others. ae History, and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 
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} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SP ANISH, ITALI AN. ’ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these + 


Oberlin College. 


Facnitv of Fifty-four Professors and Instruct- 
ors. 1417 students last vear. 


I. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY. —Classical and lan eo suMeiently for every-day and business con- 4 
English © urses. voreeee. bs ABE tice. 3 Rosmwrnar’s, cele brated : 
ST s ct so 
Il, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE| $4 Sach language with privilewe of answers to ail ques 


ARTS —Cilassical, Phiiosuphival, and Literary 
Ovuurses. 

Ill DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY IN- 
STRUCTION. — Classical, fhilusophical, and 
English scnools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Y. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with incrsased Electives. Enl 

os ite and Laborator es, and Five 
Tulti a I note tals, 10 term of 3 

Table ‘Board an d Room oe to $48 $48 per wee 
Terms begin = 11, Jan. 1, and April 2. For full 

wr 4; send for * Announcement ” to 

W. SHURTLEFYS, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ay and eorrection of exercises. Sample eopy, Part t 


cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAPT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
“ISCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Iatructors. 
Opens October 3. Addres: Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Plac- Boston, Mass. 
SUMMER 8CHOOLOF 


AMUERST COLLEGE, SUMMER SONOOL OF 


Art, Mathematies, Ph “aeuie and Physical 
nreaeee. Tweiftl Session: Joly 10 Aa- 
grat 3d. Lectures daily in French ‘aa German. 
feo nine Teachers and Leeturers. Forty two 

eases @aily. Circularand Progra free. Address 
Pret’ W L. Men a-ue, Amherst, Mass. 














UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskill Military 

Academy, June 20th to September 55n,’88. Send 
for circular. JOHN N, TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Peeks |i 
kill, N.Y. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 


“= SHOWING WHY 
; ba THE COOLEY CREAMER 


is used by the 


PREMIUM BUTTER MAKERS. aig 
Why it makes More Butter, Why it makes Better Butter. 


It has both SURFACE and BOTTOM SKIMMERS, IsimitatedE 
in construction, but its PROCESS which gives it SUPERIORITY, 
cannot be legally used by others. 

A Full Line of DAIRY and BUTTER FACTORY SUPPLIES. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, sl 
mvs BEN PERL tVP The Crowning Life Work of the late 


BEN PERL y POORE: Memorial Sates AGENTS 


Low Price. JUST OUT.' Wanted 


8 miniscon f life am the Brilliant Men and Proud Ladies of 
aye oer 00 by Ao of its “Pull of interest.”—Hon, John Sherman, 


“ Cha ‘ line.” — ; *A running river of lively anecdote.”—N. Y. 
Trice ; Briremely am "Binae “He wields x,t. sharp as a bayonet,* 
Christian f humor. #9, “Pull of racy gossip,”—Chicago Timea, 
Apply for BIG TERMS to HUBBAR BROS. Philadelphia, & cet cr it! 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


In 1887 the number of eggs imported 
nto this country was 5,048 271 dczm. 
The annual import has steadily increased, 
until last year it had grown to 16 930 054 
dozen. The supply came from England, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Mexico, 
Cuba, Canada, ard ever China. 


The smallest ciroular saw in use is one 
used in slitting gold pens. It is a disc 
about the siz of a five-cent plece, and has 
the thickness of ordinary paper. Its veloc- 
ity tends to keep it rigid enough for use, 
400 revolutions a minute being the ordi- 
nary rate of these diminutive saws. 





A physician, writing of the evil custom 
of talking to an invalid about his pains, 
says that onoe he requested a mother to 
mark a stroke upon a paper each time that 
she asked a sick daughter how she was. 
The next day, to her astonishment, she 
made 109 strokes. A three months’ visit 
away from home was prescribed. 





A Pailadelphia Sunday-school superin- 

endent was addressing his Sunday-echool 
he other day on the reed of spiritual 
grace. ‘‘ Now, children,” he concluded, 
*‘ what is it that high and low, rich and 
poor, must have every day ?” There was 
adead silence for a moment, and then a 
ittle youngster in a back seat piped out, 
** Barapple !” 


One of Mr. W. D. Howella’s recent 
novels, ‘‘ Indian Summer,” is marked by 
hree very sensational features: the hero 
has his arm breken, the story ends hap 
pily, and mone of the characters are B2s- 
tonians. We are compelied to note with 
sorrow that this author, who once eon- 
fined himeelf to the realms of the proba- 
ble, is rapidly deteriorating into a mere 
writer of blood-and-thunder romances. — 
[Puck,. Sane 


The Omaha ‘‘ Herald” remarked upon 
Matthew Arnold’s death: ‘‘ Matthew Ar- 
nold is dead, and his aeis are all of the 
past, and his ‘Light of Asia’ will be 
read decades after his captious grumbling 
ahall have been forgotten.” Oaeof the 
characters in Bulwer’s ‘‘ Kenelm Cailling- 
ly,” as he is eating his pet dog during the 
siege of Paris, says, ‘‘ Poor Fido! how 
he would enjoy these bones if he were 
alive!’ So we may say, ‘‘ Poor Matthew ; 
how he would enjoy reading this brief and 
accurate obituary !” 


A recent number of the Pekin ‘ Ga- 
zotte’ contains a memorial from the Gov- 
ernor of Uliassutai to the Emperor, atat- 

ng that, owing to the appearance of 

swarms of rats, it has been found neces- 
sary to alter the routes of the government 
courier service in three of the postal ate- 
tions in the Khbalkha region in outer Mon- 
golia. For two years past the pasturage 
in the districts referred to has suffered 
severely from the ravages of these vermin 
and last year nearly every blade of grass 
was eaten up. The whole country has 
been honeycombed with their burrowizg, 
and the horses and camels are perishing 
for lack of food. 


A PREHISTORIC WONDER. 


A recent issue of the Boston ‘‘ Eveniog 
Transcript” publishes the following : 

** A friend who has been down on the 
coast of Maine is much exercised over the 
discovery there of a lake which is evident- 
ly of artificial construction, and the bulld- 
ing of which he can refer to no other 
architects than the Norsemen, who must 
have constructed it nearly five centuries 
before the landing of Cclumbus. I 
already bears tae name of Norse Pond, 
and has attracted the attention of the cffi 
cers of the United States Cosat Survey ; 
but the description of it which these officers 
embodied in their recent annual report is 
the only printed account of it which has 
«ver been published, and that is by no 
means ¢xhaustive. It is comparatively 
an uuknown wonder. It is located in the 
quaint and charmingly picture:que town 

Cutler, on the far roast pf Maine, be- 











tween Machias and E,stport, and may 
well invite the investigation of those 
among us who are interested in our anti- 
quities. The v.liage of Cutler has been 
built around a beautiful and deep inlet, 
known to sailors as Little River Harbor. 
The township of Cutler is not confined to 
the immediate vicinity of Little River 
Harbor, but reaches for several miles 
along the coast in either direction, and 
extends far into the Interior. Four miles 
to the northeast of the village of Cutler, 
near the coast, isa tranquil sheet of the 
purest fresh water, consisting of about 
thirty or forty scres, which at certain 
seasons of the year affords excellent shel- 
ter and feeding ground for large numbers 
of waterfowl—a verliable sporteman’s 
paradise. Thisis Norse Pond. Between 
it and the ocean rises a large hill or eleva- 
tion, while behind it is a second stretch of 
high land. Theintervening space forms 
the bed of the pond. Human hands at 
acm; early period converted this mall 
intervale into an artificial body of fresh 
water by damming up a brook which 
flowed through it. A massive wail of 
over one thousand feet in length and of 
varying thickness has been constructed 

across the northeast extremity of this 
space. The material consists of large and 

emall bowlders, brought from the neigh- 
borhood for quite a distance around. The 
scarcity of small bowilders and stones in 
‘he neighborhood of the pond confirms 
the theory of artificial construction. 
Considerable mechanical skill and perse 

verance are displayed in this piece of 
masonry. The query suggests iteelf, 
Who built this wall, and thus created 
Norse Pond ? None of the early settlers 
of this portion of Maine did it, because 
Cutler was settled by the grandfathers of 
many who are now living, and no living 
person has sny authentic tradition as to 
the real authors of the mysterious struct- 
ure. The locality of Norse Pond bears 
po other evidence of early settlers, French, 
English, or Indians. There sre no argu- 
ments in favor of a belief that the aborig- 
ines designed and construcied the wall. 
It would be almost impossible to conceive 
of any necessity of their making artificial 
ponds if they were familiar with the 
interior of the country, which is thickly 
covered with lakes and ponds. Besides, 
the present appearance of the wall tells a 
atory of great age. It could not have 
bsen built within several centuries. It 
bears every sppesrance of having been 
put together by a people more or less 
civilized. Confirmatory of the Norse 
theory is the fact that a few years ago the 
remains of a vessel of undoubted Norse 
construction were washed out of the sand 
near Grand Manan. and directly opposite 
the shore nearest Norse Pond. Perhaps 


some man of science or arch wologist will | fi) 


investigate the wall of Norse Pend, taking 
the place in during his summer vacation, 
and tell the world what he thinks about 
the mysterious preh'storic wall.” 








Excuse ‘‘ Heresy.”—The ‘ New 


Theology ” is certainly not at a discount | ta* 


in the city of Glasgow. Whenever Dr. 
Walter Smith, of Eilnburgh, or the Rev. 
D. Macrae, of Dundee, or other ministers 


of equally broad views preach in St. Mun- | ai 


go’s city, there are always crowded con- 
gregations to listen to them. In Trinity 
Congregational Church, too, the Rev. 
John Hunter always has a full congrega- 
tion, even when the weather is most un- 
propitious. Principal Oaird’s attractive 
powers were well illustrated on Sunday 
afternoon, when hundreds had to be 
refused admission to the University 
Chapel. So great was the ciush at the 
doors that a policeman expostulated with 
the crowd to this effect: ‘‘ Ye’d think 
there was nae mair kirks in Glasca.” To 
whom a young man responded, ‘‘ Ob, 
yes, there are other kirks in G.atgow, but 
unfortunately there ise only one Oaird.” 
The man of law’s retort expressed the 
situation very neatly : ‘‘ Ay, just so, and 
evidently he’s the trump caird the day.” 
—([London Christian World. 
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There is no sound! No apparition! And 
yet we wake! We gasp for breath! A 
startling rasp is in the Throat! A tu- 
mult in the chest! What is it? 


ASTHMA! 


Have you suffered for years and found no 
relief? If so, you haven’t tried 
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jor A Dev6. INHALATION. 


It sounds, in a degree, as it feels. Its sibilance is as disagree 
A sth ma | able to the ear as the disease to the parts affected. Its spasms 
* are suffocating. They wrench the briefest speech with wheeze 
and gasp, and turn the hours of repose to a period of torture and alarm, Let us examine 
the passages they obstruct. 
Imagine the wind-pipe to be prolonged, divided, and subdivided into multitudes of 
minute ramifications which penetrate every part of the lungs—each one terminating in 
an air cell. It commences as a ring structure, and so, through the tubes, continues to the 
end. In the beginning the rings are hard, stiff cartilage, which in their extension towards 
the air cells grow flexible and conclude,*in their minute tubes, in muscular fibers. 

We are now prepared to understand the nature of the change in this part of the 
breathing organs which causes Asthma. On account of some disordered condition of the 
nervous system in general, and of the tissues of the respiratory organs in particular, ¢he 
circular muscles of those fine tubes are thrown into a tonic spasm ,; that is, they are con. 
tinuously contracted, like the muscles in the limbs during cramp. This spasmodic con 
traction produces an effect similar to that of a ligature tied more or less tightly around 
each of those minute tubes. ZAis is an attack of Asthma, 

The prevalent treatment of this disease consists in the administration of anti spas 
modics, which are principally powerful narcotics. Their action is to put to sleep or 
deaden the over excited muscles with which they come in contact. Hence the sufferer 
is made to inhale narcotics, reduced to either vapor or smoke. So by partially deaden - 
ing these muscles the spasm yields, the muscles relax, and a temporary relief comes to 
the sufferer. But what is the nature of this relief ? Is it curative? No. Is it simply 
harmless? By no means. Some (if not all) of the drugs used, if given to a well person, 
would cause Asthma. So the present relief is produced at the expense of future and 
greater suffering. 

Anenlightened treatment calls for a remedial action which will eradicate the predispo- 
sition to the spasmodic action of these muscles ; not merely deaden the spasm temporarily, 
and leave the predisposition as strong as ever. This we believe the Compound Oxygen 
wili do in every case not spoiled by the vicious treatment to which we have referred. 

That we have very good reasons for this belief is best evidenced by the experience of 
some of those who have found in our treatment a permanent cure, 
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**Crarron, Wise Co., Texas, Nov. 7, 1886. ~. If you on on wich to‘use this or any part of 
» yOu are welcome todo so. With many good 
“ You have never asked any statement of my ex- & 
rience with your Tre tment, but l feel it my duty — for you. ani thanks for your kininesa, I 
‘ou and to suffer yto you wha “ : 
it has done for me Thave delayed writing this in Gratefully yours, Mrs. Mary M, HarGrove.” 
order not to be deceived myself. or to deceive enriiraa as . 
others in announcing my cure prematurely ; but S DANVILLE, N. Y., Ju'y 21, 1886. 
after waiting something over a year without the I feel truly Compound Oxygen saved my life, 
slightest symptom of a return of asthma, I think | *0d nearly four years have passed since I came to 
that I may spesk. Lam now in good health: my | Yuin sach a distressing co:dition, and today I 
weight is one hundred and fifty-six pounds, and my | C4N truly say I am entirety well and fre- from Asth- 
ageforty two. Nine years agol began to have at- | ™@ and every symptom that pertains to it. 
tacks of Asthma; { had tried ;fumigation and all Have half abottie of the Treatment by inhala- 
the other domestic remedies that I could hear of, | tion as @ pleasant reminder of its good work, but 
and the hest physicians I could get, all with the never exp:ct to need it again 
same result—very little relief at all. Year by year Tam sincerely, 
my sufferings increased ; the whole winter of 1834 I 
was so bad that I could get no rest ; either had to a 
sit all night in a chair, or lie in bed on all fours as|  “ Now, after tt re? years’ trial of the Compound 
is was the only way I could breathe at all; had a} Oxygen Tr atment, I can say that! think it has 
terrible cough all the time, and had bad colds ; was | cured me of the asthma, It breaks up every cold, 
never without them in spite of the best care Icould and it has done me 80 muca good tha: I do not in 


“Mary Y. Heposs.” 





PS STARKEY & PALENS5 


“Tt was a living death to me all the time. I had 
lost hope of being cur: d, and was so tired of sujfer- 
ing in the furnace of asthma. I remained in this 
way until, the first week in September, my sister 
came to visit us, and. knowing my conditions 
and my husband’s afflictions, brought with her 
about one-third of a treatment of Compound 
Oxygen for us to try, which we did. We began 

ing it according to directions; about the 
second inhalation caused me to get; hoarse, and 
to feel a soreness in my throat and upper part 
of breast. which lasted several days. I began to 
improve from the first, and in one month my 
cough was gone, and so was the difficult breathing, 
but I wheezed at Bight and was spitting up a quan- 
tity without any effort at coughing at ail; it would 
my mouth while asleep, and wake me. I kept 
spitting off freely till this summer, though not so 
freely towards the last. After thatit gave me no 
more trouble, and I could breathe as free a: ever I 
could in my life. My little boy nas been subject to 
sore throat all his life, and we gave him wwe treat 
ment by inhalation, and he bas itne more. I never 
can begin to tell you how thankful I am for my 





take. e-a@ *. be without it. [ am sure. if people oaly 


ew os — 7 family —— buy it, as it 

wveu d eave twice tae amouns t 

in doctors’ bills. deemplerdens 
‘* Miss Emity Roxisgoy, Keene, N. H.” 





* RUSHTON, La., March 3d, 1887. 

‘*I write for another bottle of your Compound 
Oxygen. Ihave used two botties in the last two 
yeare, and find thatl have been greatly benefited 
by its medical virtues, in fact, I f+el that my health 
is almost restorsd; as [ wrote you in my first letter 
teat I had suffered for several years with iung 
affection, asthma, bronchitis, etc.; also had a long 
spell of catarrhal fever, which lasted me some forty 
or fifty days, just before I commenced your vaiu- 
able remedy. I have been very slow to catch on to 
those cure alls, as we ste so many bundreds ard 
thousands advertised in the papers, but I ean truth- 
fully testify that your Treatment by inhalation is a 
most excellent medicine for lung and throat ais- 
eases, Such as mentioned above, and I might further 
state my general health has greatly improved. 
. “L. M. Kipp.” 


For further information as to the effects of the Compound Oxygen on Asthma, Con: 
sumption, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders, send for the Brochure, an interest- 
ing book of 200 pages, published by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church Street, 





Toronto, Canada which they will send free to those desiring it. 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE. VIRGINIA, 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cureRheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipien 
nate Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
D esis. Ali Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 298 
Broadway. 








Thos answering an Advertisement will 
confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 
Advert .ement in The Christian Unien.” 





GOOD NEWs 
To LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and (oatton 
Powder, and secures beautifu 
tee cuenta ast 

ea , Uinner n 
Moss Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 


Webster's Di i i : 
THE GREAT amenicaN acaiges 














co. 
P.O and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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‘FINANCIAL. 


The foreign money market {s easy, and 
the demand for our American securities, 
on aecount of the good interest on the 
money invested, continues unabated in 
the London Exchange. It may be re- 
membered that the European markets, in 
our War of the Rebellion times, took great 
volumes of our governments at the then 
non-specie payment rates of exchange, 
and made great sums cf money by 80 
doing. Since then, and during the re- 
markable period of our rallway building 
of recent years, European account has 
abscrbed vast volumes of good railway 
bonds, at figures in many instances which 
have resulted in extraordinary profits to 
the tankers who bad the courage to 
venture in such purchases, The past 
fifteen months have ¢fforded opportunt- 
ties for cheap investment In our stocks 
and bonds which now promises, to thoze 
persons and {institutions over the other 
side whch have availed themselves of the 
phenomenally Jow prices here, a very 
generous profit ; indeed, some such profit 
ss they there obtained from the early 
issues of bonds by the Government re- 
ferred to above. It has been sald that we 
never had a larger forefgn contingency 
speculating and investing in our rallway 
securities than during the past year, con- 
stituting a constituency that has largely 
absorbed floating shares of many of our 
good railways, and left our own home 
markets quite bare, now that the tide has 
turned ard a new demand has develored 
here for such securities. It is another case 
of the foreigners taking advantage of low 
markets here, made low by wholly un- 
justifiable depression, and giving them 
actance of reaping phenomenal profits 
at the expense of our pockets, asa penalty’ 
for our ylelding to our fears and parting 
at panic prices with good sound stccks, 

The Government entered on its newly 
revived policy of buying Government 
bonds ‘his week, and has thus purchssed 
by daily proposal about four million 
dollars during the week. The evident 
intention is to let out all the money early 
in the season that msy be needed to tide 
over the activities after August to the 
close of the year, and not permit a strin- 
gency to develop. 

The Uaion Pac!fic Company has given 
out its annual statement, which ¢xhibits a 
total surplus above all fixed cherges, 
taxes, and sinking fund to the Govern- 
ment, and other demands, of $3 169 729 
which is equal to little less than five and 
one-half per cent. on the steck, No divi- 
dend has been declared. The President 
believes that the new funding bill before 
Congress will pass; if so, then the Cor- 
pany will bein a position to manage its 
own sffairs, without the {utervention 
every year of certain ambitious Congrers 
men, who wish to make thc mselves square 
with their constituency by a’ming all 
sorts of bills and motions against the land 
grant companies. The present manage- 
ment is absolutely first-class as respects 
integrity, capacity, and resources, and it 
never in sfx years was in a better cond!- 
tion to return to a dividend basis. 

The railways are showing again hand- 
fome gains in their earnings, as will be 
witnessed by the figures below for the 
later weeks in April. The figures for 
forty-s’x roads for the third week of April 
are $3 207 582, against $2 909 817 for the 
week in 1887, making a bslance in favor 
of the present week of $297 765, or sboui 
ten and s quarter percent. These figures 
are progressing in the right direction, for 
the figures for the second week of the 
month were, on seventv-:i/x roads, $3 986,- 
667, against $3 800 996 for the second 
week of April last year—a gain of nearly 
five per cent. These improved earnings 
were somewhat unexpected, as the large 
receipts by all tre roads cf last year 
seemed phenomenal almost, and the par- 
tial failure of crops suggested a falling 
cf this year for the later months, until 
the new crop should appear. csp ae 
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again an increase in reserves, resulting in 


a surplus reserve of over $16,100 000 in 


the city banks. 
Loans, decrease..........+++. . $148,800 §& 
Speole, increasoe...........+++ - 1,841,000 
Legal tenders, increase........ 310,000 
Deposits, increase.........++++ 1,128,100 
Reserve, increase...........+++ 1,870,225 


Money is still about two to two and one- 
half per cent. on call. Watt STREET. 








DANGEROUS 'FOOD ADULTERATION. 


If consumers prefer to buy an adulterated 
article of food because it can be had at a 
lower price, they undoubtedly have the right 
to do so, provided the adulterants are not of 
@ character injurious to health. If such 
articles are not falsely so’d as pure, and the 
customer is not deceived as to their real 
character, the transaction is not illegiti- 
mate, 

But the great danger in the trs fic in adul- 
terated food arises from the deception that is 
practiced by manufacturers usually classing 
such goods ag pure. This is almost invari- 
ably done when the adulterant is one that is 
irjarious tohealth. For instance, manufact- 
urers of alum and lime baking powders not 
only fail to inform the public of the real 
character of their goods, but carefully con- 
ceal the fact that they are made from these 
poisonous articles. Mcst ofthese manufact- 
urers also claim that their articles are pure 
and wholesome, while some go still farther 
and proclaim boldly that they are cream of 
tartar goods, or even the genuine Royal Bak- 
ing Powder itself. No consumer will buy 
alum baking powders knowingly, for it is 
well understood that they are detrimental to 
health. The sale of lime and alum baking 
powders as pure and wholesome articles {s, 
therefore, criminal, and it is satisfactory to 
notice that several persons engaged in such 
ssle have already been brought to justice in 
the courts, 

The cfficial analysts have recently been 
active in the pureuit of these dishonest 
articles. The baking powders of several 
States have been carefully and critically 
examined. The officials sre surprised at the 
large amount of lime and alam goods found. 
It is a suggestive fact that no baking powder 
except the Royal has been found without 
either lime or alum, and many contain both. 
Dr. Price’s baking powder has been found 
to contain nearly twelve per cent. of lime; 
Cleveland’s, eleven per cent. of impurities ; 
the phosphate’powders, over twelve per cent 
of lime. 

The chief service of lime is to add weight. 
It is true that lime, when subjected to hear, 
gives cff a certain amount ot carbonic acid 
gas, but a quicklime is left—a caustic of 
most powerful nature. A small quantity of 
dry lime upon the tongue, or in the eye, 
produces painful effects: how much more 
serious must these effects be on the delicate 
membranes of the stomach, intestines, and 
kidneys, more particularly of infants and 
children, and especially when the lime is 
taken into the system day after day, and 
with almost every meal! This is said by 
physicians to be one of the causes of indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, and those painful dis- 
eases of the kidneys now so prevalent. 

Adulteration with lime is quite as much 
to be dreaded as with alum, which has here- 
tofore received the most emphatic condem- 
nation from food analysts, physicians, aud 
chemists, for the reason that while alam may 
be partially dissolved by the heat of baking 
it is impossibie to destroy or change the na- 
ture of the lime, so that the entire amount in 
the baking powder passes, with all its ir ja- 
tious properties, into the stomach. 

The large profits from the manufacture of 
lime and alum baking powders has ple ced 
mary of them in the market. They are to 
be found in the stock of almost every retail 
dealer, and are urged upon customers call 
ing for bakivg powders upon all occasions. 
Because of their wellSknown detrimental 
character it is desirable that prompt means 
be taken to suppress their manufacture. 

Pure baking powders are one of the chief 
aids to the cook in preparing perfect and 
wholesome food. While those are to be ob- 
tained of well’established reputation, like 
the Royal, of whose purity there has never 
been a question, it is proper to avoid all 
others. 








Colleges, as well as families, have their 
hidden skeletons. Yale has just found 
one, not in a closet, but in the campus. 
And the mystery abc ut i@% that it has 
been there for a century, and bas just 
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Spey and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
interest. $7 

6962 12% Bees 

to investors with- 

Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

LOAN & TRUST CO., 


SAFE AFE Capital, $: $750,000 

tal an i Scants of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and cancel 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

In Savings partments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

ties furnished by 

New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Surplus, $355. ,016 

business we have loaned $11 3494 ,600, paying from 

have been returned 

First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in ood loontitte,. 

pone o plece of property perso 
to D investors the benefit of pais 
fciaiatee elite wai Sl Ste cSSe 
fully answered. pseu 


Send for pamphlet. 
@. F. PARMELER, President, 
E. WILDER, Vice-President. 
T. L. STRINGHA 


ents: 
Gorreapenden: s: Hanover National Ban cRINGHAM. Seoretary. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert § treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lowed. Interest cou 
ponscollected. We havea very 'arge list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds’ 7 4 erat: 
Sout punnal. rere Negotaten ‘by : 
CLARK Co., in sums of 2200 
a | awards. ‘Prompt Payment of Principal 
Interest (oupons made and remitted to 
lender withoutcharge. BEST LOCATION IN 
: om ve e es. Ample 
Capital. whens to the “ Con- 
gregationalist.” “pend tor F Form, Cireutar, and ref. 
ec noes before yon ir vest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
5° 


o GUARANTEED 7” 


We invite persons wi-hing investments ab- 
golutel, safe to ¢xamine ibe securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assete October 1, 1887, #1,883,9: 9. 
All Joans and debentures fully guaranteed. 
Fall ioformation given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SIMMONS, Vice Pres’ts. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
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°LOANS 


On improved city property in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, WINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


“FeFARiswog TH OAN 


AND REALTY 
Offer carefully selected choi 


q INT MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, aud St. Paul. 
Mit title, pore security, prompt ouvleek 
Aare character our invariable requirements. Col- 


ections free. Send for Paar ee with 
ast and West. 
Chit INNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Cn PI sire nye UP nar roe eee 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Netes Gvarantesd. Int rest 

ra + rs} Lege Bank of the Reput lic, 

iayable oe ey as Savings 
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standing ob): 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
134 DEVONSHIRE S7., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres’t, H. E, BALL, Pres’t, 
P. T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, 8B, R. WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principai and Interest Guaranteed. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


20d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1888 
(Condensed.) 
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Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements a 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, sash $1,716,606 23 


Liabilities, i 


Surplus to Policy-Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
F. ¥ HUDSON, See’y. 


tA. MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIE 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF an MaP OF THI 


1,296,365 36 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main tS and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all pointe in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

Ppliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
faul. Its Watertown branch -raverses the great 
*‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, ard 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Li te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, anply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 
“MR, CONKLING LEFT NO WILL.” 


The statement that '‘ Mr. Conkling left 
no will” will be accepted, in the present 
atate of our jurisprudence, as a high evi 
dence of the sagacity and self respect of 
that eminent man. The making of a w'li 
under New York laws is little moe 
than offering a premium to robbery and 
defamation. For uoless the will is made 
to suit the whim or cupidity of every ad- 
venturer waom the testator mey have 
avoided during life, it is sure to be cor. 
tested. The savings of a lifetime will go 
to lawyers ; the sacred privacy of a home 
will be desecrated in the ribald atmos 
phere of a court; the wise purposes of 
the sanest man who ever lived will be dis- 
torted and destroyed. 

Mr, Conkling was wise to leave no 
will. The vultures will have no feasting 
upon his estate and his fame.—[New 
York Herald. 

{The Publisher considers this a bit of 
good sense. Mr. Conkling could have 
left no better parting advice | 

MOTTOES. 


[A few more of the mottoes already 
received will be printed next week. The 
pr'z>s will be awarded in three weeks. — 








Pus, C, U.] 
The spirit of Christ above all forms, an 
Christ htmself above all creeds. L. 8. 


New JERsBY. 





It is the beauty of holiness, not ite philosophy, 
that wins. H.L.B. 
CHELSEA, Vt. 





Not on'y strike while the iron is hot, but make 
it hot by striking.—| Oliver Cromwell. 


MONROEVILLE. L. N. W. 


It is not wealth, nor rank, nor state— 

It’s get-up-and-get that makes men great.— 
[ Anon. 

Those most need the truth who think they 
know it all. H. H. M. 

New Yorx Crrr. 





Observed duties maintain our credit, but 
secret duties maintain our life-—[Flavel. 
A man does harm to others by his actions, to 





himself by his thoughts.—[Anon. H.J.F. 
New York 
Full and clear truth, in love, conforming us to 
God A. 8. RB. 
Futon, Wis. 





Revelation waits on obedience; knowledge 
comes from app ication.—[Emerson. 
Syracusk, N. Y. Mars. E. D.D. 





“The heart grows rich in giving.” lean in 
hoarding Mas. E. H. J. 
Freponnm, N, Y. 





Greater zeal and str unger faith, when others 
backward turn— 

Determined will for Duty’s task, when the 
fires low in me burn. R. W. H. 

Easton, Pa. 


He that is ignoble in small deeds eannot act 
nobiy in great deeds. 

Enc uragement is always welcome, but dis 
couragemen* we never accept. 

Brawn without brain never won a victory. 

New York City. Cc. R. 





Prejudice and truth rule all men ; 
Prejudice until the truth is known. 
NortH AMHERST, Mass. @. H. J. 





Truth for autbority, not authority for trath. 
—[{James Mott. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. M. W. B. 





Men exist for the sake of one another. Teach 
them or bear with them.—[Marous Aurelius. 
Yrsiiant1, Mich. F.H. W. 





True wisdom looks to the ages before us, as 
well as behind us.—[C. Sumner. 


Avon, Mass. Mrs. A. L. E. 
“ The foundations of man are not in matter, 
but in spirit.” Mrs. J. E. P. 


Seima, Ala. _ 

Squander not time, for that is the stuff life is 
made of.—(Franklin. M. 8. P. 

Daxyis, Cag. 
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“ JACOB ABBOTT'S FOUR RULES. . 
* When you refuse, refuse finally. “ 
.* When you consent, consent cordially. ’ 
« When you punish, punish good-naturedly. . 
*, Often commend, never scold. . 
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It is happier sometimes to be cheated than 
not to trust.—[Jehnson. 

Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe 
and to utter freely, according to conscience, 
above all other liberties.—[Milton. 

Lrsanper, N. Y. Cc. H. 


Too long for a newspaper motto, but appro- 
priately pasted on doors of editorial rooms or on 
church doors—this sentence of Plato: ‘* Where- 
fore our battle is immortal and the gods and 
the angels fight with us, and we are their pos- 
session. And the things that destrov us are in- 
solence, injustice, and foolish thoughts, and 
the things that save us are justice, self-com 
mand, and true thought; which things are in the 








living pewers of the gods.”’ L C.B. 
Freponi, N. Y. 
To be true tea man in any way is to help 
bim —[George Macdonald. M. 8. D. 
Locxrokt, N. Y. 
He who fears to undertake is already de- 
feated. A. A.C. 


Hriusg0no0ves, N.C. 





What hast thou wrought for Right and truth, 
For God and man?—[Whittier. M.E.B. 
Mipp.etowy, Conn. 





In words prompt as lightning, quiet as light. 
—[Carlyle. oO. M. 8. 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio. 


“* Principles, not sects or parties.” M. F. J. 
BsBoox.yry, N. Y. 


Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.— 
[Tennyson. A.C. B. 

WiIckKFORD. 











There are many religions, but only one mo- 
rality.- [Ruskin. Mrs. J. H. W. 
Lansine, Mich. 





Christianity knows no truth that is not the 
child of love, and the parent of duty.—[Phillips 
Brooks. 

I do believe that every truth-seeking soul 
will find truth at the last. or else—where is 
God ? —[Phillips Brooks. M. B. 

Mount Hotty, N. J, 





Acknowledging fully the truth of the past, 
accepting freely the truth of the present. 
BE.woop, Ontario, Canada. J.C. W. 


* Plans for possibilities, effort for obstacles.” 
Des Motnszs, Iowa. Cc. G. B. 





* You cannot dream yourself into a charac- 
ter. You must forge and hammer yourself one.” 
Troy, N. Y. L. R. D. 


Our greatest achievements are those which 
are wrought out of our most serious disappoint- 
ments. J. 1. B. 


Power to do good is the true and lawful end 
of aspirixg.—=Bacon. E. N. W. 
Dansgvry, Conn. 








“A true life bravely lived is the grandest 
poem man can write.” A. 8. C, 
ScuHEneves, N. Y. 


“ God brings Heaven down to that Faith which 
has ascended to the top of the ladder made by 
Works.” H. W. 

CHICAGO. 


PLAIN TALK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Many talented persons miss the road to 
fortune by the want of humility and 
patience. They think everything must 
depend on ‘‘a good start,” and unless 
they can make “a good engagement” 
they will remain out of employment for 
weeks and months. They miss three 
things—support for that time, the prac- 
tica that keeps talents improving, and the 
furnishing of the best evidence that they 
are willing to work. 

A man is far more likely to be called 
from an humble te a more advantageous 
position than from idleness to the place 
he desires. 

The trouble with many young men is a 
foolish pride which seems to say that idle 
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ness is more honorable than work. They 
have very delicate feelingse—it goes 
‘‘against their feelings” to do this and 
that, when there is nothing whatever of 
immorality or debasement connected with 
the employment. To give an instance, 
we will repeat a dialogue which took 
place recently, 

A young man, nicely brushed up and 
very genteel, entered an office, and, witha 
polite air, addressed the gentleman 
with—‘' Sir, you want a young man here, 
I believe ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

‘* Here are my recommendations,” said 
the young man as he handed a paper cer- 
tifying that he was wortby of confidence, 
etc, 

The gentleman read the paper, and 
looked up, remarking, ‘‘We should be 
glad to do your friends the compliment of 
engaging you, and therefore you will 
please let me say something in regard to 
fitness.” 

‘* What shall I be expected to do?” 
asked the young man. 

**To ald in the cffice as opportunity 
may present, and to pay notes and collect 
drafts, etc ,” was the answer, 

**T don’t think collecting drafts would 
agree with my feelings,” replied the 
young man. 

** Well,” quietly responded the gentle- 
man, ‘‘I would not advise you to do any- 
thing agafost your feelings. Good 
morning.” —[ Worth and Wealth. 








HIS ENJOYMENT INTERFERED WITH. 

‘That sermon was the finest effort I ever 
heard,’’ said a man on his way home from 
charch. ‘**I wouldn’t have missed it for 
twenty dollars !”’ 

“T’m glad you enjoyed it, Jo 
wife. 

‘Yes, I enjoyed it; but there was one 
thing that annoyed me.”’ 

** What was that, John ?”” 

**T had no change in my pocket less than 
half a dollar for the contribution box.”’ 

—([Ex. 


THE POWER OF HALF A SOVEREIGN. 


Mr. Chauncey Depew lately told the full 
story of the Ejinburgh castle-guard to 
whom Colonel Shepard alluded in his 
speech, and tor whom Mr. Depew brought 
across the Atlantica bundle addressed to 
the guard’s sister In Kast Sixty-first Sireet. 
**Tt was when I was in Europe four years 
ago,” related Mr. Depew. ‘‘I had been 
in Edinburgh several days, and had put 
off my visit to the old castle until the last 
afternoon. Just as I reached the castle I 
saw the guards goingaway. I found that 
the hours for visitors were over, but I was 
going to get in, for it was my last chance. 
One of the old fellows was near me, 
and I called out, ‘Say, hello! I want to 
go in,’ 

*** But you can’t, sir, for the grounds 
are closed.’ 

** ‘Well, that doesn’t make any difference 
tome. They can be opened. I came all 
the way from New York to nee this castle, 
and I am going to see It.’ 

** © Well, I don’t see how you are going 
to see it this afternoon. It’s too late for 
me to take any fee, and I am going 
home.” 

*** But I must see it this afternoon, for 
I leave to morrow morning at nine, and 
you don’t open until eleven. You can 
show me through that gate. can’t you. and 
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let me see the outside grounds and look 
over the ramparts ?’ 

ses Yes, perhaps.’ 

** Then I took the guard along with me 
to the gate, and he had the soldier let us 
in. We walked around, and I looked 
around and over the ramparts and saw the 
guns, and all the while the guard kept 
tagging along with me. Finally we reached 
@ place to which he pointed, and said, 
‘There, see that. There’s where they 
keep the crown jewels.’ 

*** Well, are you going to let me in to 
see them ?’ 

***T can’t, sir; the door is locked.’ 

‘** Well, can’t a door be opened ?’ 

***No, sir; no, sir. Not all the power 
in Edinburgh could get that door open 
now after hours,’ 

*** Wouldn’t a sovereign do it ?’ 

‘The Scotchman threw up his hands 
in astonishment, and called out with sur- 
prise, ‘ The half of it would. The half of 
it, sir.’ 

Mr. Depew had simulated the old 
Scotchman’s manner and voice in telling 
the story, and when he told of the Scotch- 
man’s surprise at the munificent fee of 
& sovereign, he threw up his arms, too. 
Then he recounted how the Scotch guard 
ambled off to g:t a sergeant who had the 
keys. From that time on the guards and 
soldiers gave the military salute to Mr. 
Depew with great deference, and be saw 
all the treasures of the castle. ‘ Bofore 
going the guard told me he had a sister in 
New York, and wanted te know if I 
would take a small bundle te her. I said 
I would if it weren't too large. He sald 
he would bring it around te my hotel. So 
I gave him my eard, with the name of my 
hotel and the number of my room on it, 
and the next morning he was around 
bright and early with his little package. 
I took it home and had it sent to his sister, 
who is in domestic serviee somewhere up 
town. The funny part of it is that the guard 
took me for a minister, and I hear that he 
told the Shepards of me when they were 
in Europe some time after that trip of 
mine. There is competition among the 
guards at the castle for the patronage of 
Americans who go there to see the sights, 
The guards want the good fees of the 
Americans, and so when a party of visitors 
reach the grounds the guards go for them. 
The old Scotchman who showed me 
around kept my card, and I am told he 
shows it to the American visitors, and says, 
‘ There, see that card. I took that gentle- 
man through. He is the most celebrated 
minister in New York. Don’t you want 
to let me take your party through ?’ And 
20 the old man gets lots of custom from 
those who see the joke of the affair. Per- 
haps now he’ll change his tune, and say, 
‘ There, see that card. I took that gentle- 
man through. He is the next President of 
the United States, Chauncey M. Depew. 
Now, don’t you want to let me take your 
pty through ? ”—[Sun. 


“SHAKE HANDS !” 


“* Shake hands ?’” said he ; “ why, I am shaking all 
over; hanésand everything ar Fact is I've got 
chilis and fever, and can’t keep from ekakis g. 
man wants to know about * Perfected Cees mn, 
whiek curs cailisend fever and ali o - hai 
diseases. Write to Walter C. 44 1,285 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Fuli ulars free. 


Spring Medicine 
Spring Medicine 


‘* April Showers bring May Flowers.” 


They bring something more. In their train follows 
the great procession of § pring disorders. People who 
have during the Winter on too much of a meat 
diet, now needa Spring medicine. The Blood needs 
purifying. The whole system needs toning Tp’ 
miserable feeling of lassitude, which makes: olks _- 
forlorn and languid, must be got rid of. Bilious- 
ness, Liver Co omp laint, Sic eadaches, 
Bowel Disorders ‘especially Constipation), Will 
continue to vex the people who let them alone. 

To be rid of these annoying 
ailments the course is simple 
and pleasant. The use of 


Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient 


will do it, Ne guess werk © 

Ss Positive certainty, aay 
Tested by physicians and the [ame 

general ablie an over fort: 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE BLUEBIRDS, 
By GrorGeEe COOPER. 


Soft voices in the fields and wocds, 
The tinkle of,ccol rilla set free, 
The drip from boughs on last year’s leaves, 
And whispers from sod, bush, and tree; 
But, oh! the sudden flash of wings 
O’er spaces of the sunlit Jane |! 
The heart leaps up at one clear gong; 
The bluebirds ! 
The bluebirds have come home again ! 


Their finted carols ripple down 

The breeze, a joy unto the ear ! 
The sparkling brooks are laughing out, 

And grass-b'a7es twinkle far and near. 
Frem smoky uplands, steeped in sun, 

And dark with winter's waste and rain, 
A thrill of life nowseems to say, 

** The bluebirds ! 
The bluebirds have come home‘again!"” _ 


Pale willows show their misty green ; 

From bush and bough pink buds outpeep ; 
It seems as if the sky drew near 

To kiss the earth from wintry sleep; 
To hear that clear, exultant song 

Which never knew a toueh of pain, 
Now that, with p-omises of spring, 

The bluebirds ! 
The bluebirds have come home again ! 
— [Selected. 


FARMER ENO ON CHURCH SINGIN’, 
By L. B. Cake. 


I’ve been listnin’ to the birds 
An’ bummin’ of the bees, 
A blendin’ in the chorus of 
The wind among the trees. 
The world seemed like a meetin’-house, 
The congregation there 
All j’inin’ in the joyfal hymns 
That ’peared to fill the afr. 


The Lord’s ole-fashioned meetin’ -house ; 
Ole-fashioned hymns of praise,; 

The wor'd has sung an’ tung unchanged, 
Since them creation days. 

No bang an’ bustle worstip there, 
Got up for show and hire; 

But ev’rything that had a voice 
Was in Jehovah's choir. 


I wish they’d quit the proxy plan, 
Where you an’ me belong, 
An’ take the Lord’s ole-fashioned way 
Of worshiptn’ in song. 
Let ev'rybody with a voice, 
In pulpit an* in pews, 
Just shout the glory in bis heart, 
An’ swell the kallelews. 
—[Detroit Free Press. 


8T. MICHAEL THE SWEIGHER. 


By James Russet Low811, 


Stood the tall archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the faliure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gaia, 

1n the unimagined years, 

Full of hopes, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam's conscious eyes 
Back ward searched for Paradise, 
Ard, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable law. 


In a dream I marked him there, 
With his fire-gold, filckering hair, 
In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand ; 
Mighty were they, and full well 
They cou'd poise both heaven and hell. 
‘* Angel,’ asked I humbly then, 

“ We! ghest thou the sou's of men? 
That thine office is, I know.” 

‘ Nay,” he answered me, ** not 80, 
But I weigh the hope of man 

Since the power of choice began 
In the world of good or ill.” 

Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race, 

Cups that lit Belshazz4r’s feast, 
Gems, the wonder of the East, 
Kublai’s scepter, Ceesar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 

To make men a3 gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 

Thing: regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr ash, arena sand, 

Of St Francis’ cord a strand, 
Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor mizht feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of youog saints with grief: grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that b’ate for man, 
Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 

While Earth’s splendor and renown 
Mounted light 93 thistle-down. 


A CRUISING EVANGELIST. 


NEwsvuryrort, April 24 —The well-known 
sloop yacht ‘ Alert,’ late the property of 
the Hon. Charles C. Dame, of this city, under 
the name of ** Pilgrim,’’ sailed for Boston to- 
day, which will be her home port henceforth 
With the change in ownership and name 
comes a change in the use of the boat. Now 
she is the property of the Congregational 
Sunday-School aud Pablishing Society of 
Boston, and will be used by them in the 
prosecution of their good work. 

The man who wili have the charge and use 
of the boat is George W. Lane. He is a 
pleasant appearing man, and his face wears 
an open and kindly look which none would 
mistrust. He was born in Bristol, Me., but 
spent his boyhood ou Deer Isle until he was 
thirteen years old. Then he went fishing for 
eeveral years. After he got along in years 
he became converted. Realizing the condi 
tion of many of the reople on the coasts of 
Maine, particularly in the remote sections, 
he set himself to work, unaided and unen- 
couraged by any, to do what he could to 
help and enlighten them. 

Ho began his work seven years ago, and 
for two years worked by himself in those 
places. His means of traveling was ina 
small yacht only eighteen feet long. After 
two years’ work he called the attention of 
the American Sunday School Union to his 
work, and received help from them. This 
was five years ago. Then his work enlarged, 
and he was sent down South. On his first 
trip he went through the D'smal Swamp, 
holding meetings and starting Sunday- 
schools. With him he carried Sunday-tchoo! 
books, tracts, and clothing. His work for 
the next year was watched with great inter- 
est, and then he wa’ engaged by the Society 
which has just purchased tho “ Alert’? 
Sammers his:work will be tothe Exst, and 
in the winter in the South. Through his 
efforts alone there are now 15,0C0 children in 


coming. In Maine last summer he made a 
bundred converts. Many people whom he 
reaches are out of the route of ordinary 
travel, and of the advantsges of the day 
know nothing. In the desert of their un- 
eventful life his comings are bright oases. 
His comings are always unannounced, and 
he told a **Globe’’ reporter yesterday that 
as soon as the people eaw him coming they 
spread the news, and during his stay the 
meetings were Jargely attended. His flag is 
always at the masthead, and when it heaves 
in sight it is hailed with joy. 

The boat that he used in the South was 
a mere ekiff, end Had no accommodations. 
Down in Dismal Swanfp he lived with the 
people, if he found them. If not, he slept in 
the forest unshelterted and unprotected. 
Oftentimes he was short of food, both in 
quan'ity and quality. 

In the ‘Pilgrim’ he will have a better 
floating house than ever before. There is a 
great deal of room for storage of supplies as 
wellas room to enjoy the comforts of life. 
In the summer his wife goes about with 
him, and in this boat he will carry one man 
forasailor. The suggestion has been made 
that he take a clergyman along with him, 
but he refuses, being more than satisfied 
with his own efforts.—[Boston Globe. 
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| For Youn ing Infa Infants 4 perfect substitute for! 
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Thousands ds w “y' Bae aned it cay it is the 


FINEST "BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants 
and Invalids sent on application. 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 5Oc.; $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO. GURLINGTON, VT.§ 
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When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, ny father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.””—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“©; H. ut, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: 1ave been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while many 

other preparations, formerly as Ww ell 
known, have long been forgotten.’ 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 

reparation for re the blood.” — 
BB Bb. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Druggist, 
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Reversible Rubens, Ang zelo, ities ssl 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 





These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
— for beanty of finish and elegance of 
sty 


Unrivaled for chespness, oe bond _ Saeenenne prin. 
ciple makes one collar equal to 
oye! —— Ld turn-down Collars in all dosir- 


ae collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name else.) Illustrated catalogue 


Ten Collars, or five pairso; Cuffs, sold at stores 
for & cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFF ECTU 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY iT. 














“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 
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HEISKELL’S 
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FOR ALL FORMS GE's KIN DIS + ASE, 


no matter how obstinate or | standing. 

application effectsa a permanent cure’ without cA simple of 

interna) remedies. of t lsin its 

a are of the strongest character, from Vey 
le private citizens all over couneey, 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION ot Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valu- 
able remedies in existence for the 
treatment of Consumption and all 
Wasting Conditions. It is a Remedy 
which has been thoroughly tested by 
physicians the world over and is 
generally recommended and used by 
them. It gives most satisfactory re- 
sults, tones up the system ; and even 
when the consumptive has wasted 
away, and loses hope, it acts as a 
most powerful check to the ravages 
of the terrible disease. It is equally 
effective in cases of Rickets in Chil- 
dren, or Marasmusand Anemia in 
adults, and in impoverished condi- 
tions of the blood ; and it is especial- 
ly desirable for Colds and Chronic 
Coughs, acting, as it does, quickly 
and with great efficacy. Palaiable 
as milk. —Sold by all draggists, 





J | SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQOALLED FOR 
EMO RMENC EK 








ae 


& MUSTARD. 
SENSIBLE 


In ar Unteed: ME N anada 
England wear 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Ecenemy and Beauty. 
wattomp at front instead 





J Be 
Be sure your Corset is 
—— on my _ 9 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for Circular. 


t FERRIS BROS. Manafacturers 


341 Breadway, NEW YORK. 
MARSHALL SIELD & CO CHICAGO, 
lesale Weatues Agents. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASM BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 








INVALID RevuiinG CHAIR. 
(Reclinins,) 
A Priceless Boon to 
A marae a gl 


silt Use. 


the worl! 
Mentien — paper. p= lar to px 
owa. hair Co., ~e- «ven C(t 


by Pecx’s Par. Iurrovep 
Cusnionep Ear Drums, 
Whis rn EE distinctly. 


Comfortadle, Gn the Illustrated book & proc Address 
a call on B, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, - ° end a paper. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

























MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. V., 
Manufacture the flnest grade of 
CHUROH, CAIME, AKXD PEAL BELLS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDNY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schoo]s, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 





McShane Beli Foundry 


co nes$Grade of Bel: Hes: a. 


Send for tr eee ‘and Catalogue. Adareé 
eS ANE & 





co., 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder ne varies. A marvel of 

vee and at amaanees. Meee More oa 

(han ordinary Kinda, andoannct be ae 

a hh 4 
alum or D! 

=. Borat Bazine PowDER ComPasrt, ia ere 


CARPETS. 


COMPRISING WILTONS. AXMINSTERS, 
VFLVETS, BODY AND TRPESTRY 


BRUSSELS, sine AND Mee AT VEKY 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


1,000 PIPCES WILTON VELVETS IN NEW DESIGNS 
aT LkSS THAN THE PICK OF AN ORDINARY 
BRUSSELS. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


AED EXTRA SUPER INGRaINS, A RECENT PUR- 

Sk OF BALANCE OF 4 MANUFACTURER'S 

STOUK TO BE CLOSED OUT AT LESS THAN THE 
CO38T OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINCS, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. FINE FANCY 
PATT“RNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE MATTINGS 
AS LOW AS 





5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS IN ALL THE uATEST 
SrYLES AND FABRICS (BOTH FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTI J. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
WINDOW SHADES [4 SPECIALTY} 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS8. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER ANDTIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY SREFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 6GO3 SIXTH AVE., 
1.338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 
a thorouga knowledge of the natural la 

wht govern the operations of digestion and 
putrition, and by a eareful seat Ee of 4 a 
properties of weil-selected Cocoa, 

vided our breakfast table with a saelicacely dav Goreeea 
beve: which may save us a = ‘vy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious ~~ oO such at articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 








isa 
int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
= ourselves well fortified with pure bi and a 
properly 3 nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 
Made simrly with boiling water or milk. 
only in half pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 





Lendon, Encland. 

A lady of ee purchases for families out 
of town. Dry Outfits, Silverware, 
Artistic Furaion —_ ee etc. 

une. <s « ORNELTS - 432+ 
one Linen Si 

Refers to Jas 'B Le ‘to 2a Street, New _.. 
Best & Co., Wee at 253 § Street; H. O’Neili & Co., 6th 
Avenue and 2th 





BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 

tive strength of the shuttle ar lock-stitch seam,com- 
red m4 seam made by tue W. & G. Automatic. 
e only genuine ‘Automatic’ Sewing Machine, 

Physicians endorse it:-~"* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs SM. Co.,658 Brosdway, N.Y. 


JNO. J. DONALDSON. 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


L. C. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


199 Broadway (Western Union 
oo. S Building, ew York ; 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and 
purest wool, according to the 
“ All-wool ” System, and under 
the supervision of Dr, Gustav‘ 
Jarcer, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively 
and especially adapted to MEN, 
WOMEN, and CHILDREN, and are in- 
herently conducive to health by 
virtue of the natural properties of 
the material; and with respect 
to comfort, even in the hottest 
weather, are far superior to all 
other kinds of underclothing. 

Catalogues, containing descrip- 
tions, illustrations, samples of 
materials, and a full price-list, free 
by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or ex- 
press, and letters of inquiry, 
should be addressed to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888, 





ite affairs on the 3iet of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 
istJanuary, 1887, to 8lst Decem- 





eee $38,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1887........ ...+ - 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine Premiums............ $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from ist J: 
uary, 1887, to 8ist December, 1887,$3,672, 331 21 
Losses paid during the pee 


same period.......... 1,599,468 #65 
Returns of Pre- — 
miums and 
Expenses. ... $788,846 88 


The Company has the ee yf fom, viz: 
United States and State of N 

York Stock, City, Bank, and a 

DRED, oscnndes cincbesrecstbnnorl $8,622,565 00 

Loans secured by Stocks and other- 

ONT cern hee ees 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and me due the 

Company, estimated at.......... 474.439 88 
..emtam een mis lisedicblo 1,362 9*6 07 
SpE ER Es occ nnenedceesaneusense _ 218,18 92 


DEIR 6 occnccs cen cecccesscsee $12,237,283 3 85 


Fix per cent. peteoest on the outstandin 
tificates of fits will be paid to the ho Y ne 
presentatives on and 


ing ce of the issue 
883 will be vodeumned — eens oe A Balter 
wath or 4 tatives, on an 
after Tueeda’ mth bof Feb =—_ 
from which ate a oa penne thereon 
The certificates to be produced at the imo ° 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of. forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 8ist December, 1837, for which cer- 
tificates will be be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. OHAPMAN Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D.JO CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. 3. MOORE, HENRY &. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHARLESH.M. L, 
TaMEs LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, « HRALES D. LEVERIGH 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JOHN L. 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLIS= 
EDMUND W. CORLTES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. Y MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM LEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY EDWARD FLOYD.JONES, 


E. DODGE, THOMAS MaITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, RSL 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President 
A A. RAVEN. 2d Vice-Presid«nt. 





FURNITURE, 
Doremus & Corbett, 





148, 150, 162 & 154 West 23d St. 


WEW WORK, 


40 | W. R. — ington, D.D., 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVBE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
KEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES BASE 
THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES INSEPARABLE 
FROM A CREDIT SY&TEM, AND CASH BUYERS 
ARE THE LOSERS TO THE EXTENT OF THE 
PREMIUM THEY HAVE TO PAY TO COVER 
THESE LOSSES. 

ALL MANUFACTURED 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED ON THE PREMISES. 
SHIRTS, 74c. BEST MATERIAL AND 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S | CONSCIENTIOUS 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 


Curtains, 


BLACK aND COLORED 


SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 
GLA48S WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESORIPTION. 


SILKS, 





Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 
CHARGED. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





CATALOGUES 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 





THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contzibutions. 


This Associstion expends annually about $25,000 
in judicious relief after careful inquiry and visita 
tion by its own visitors at the houses of the poor. 
During the year ending September 380, 1837, over 
9,850 such visits were made, and more than 
eee a’ded with groceries, coal, sboes, clothing, 

lankets, medicines, etc.; 7,060 meals and lodgings 
furnished to singie persons; 585 terement-houses 
were inspected and reported. All « es referred to 
the Association will be immediate » visited one — 

ported upon and suttable relief given. Biank fu’ 
furnished on cogtontion , as well as foll informe 
tion. Contributions a Tf 1 oe 

OHN PaTUN 
Howar1 oe, Se ——. ye Bay x Ww. Spies 
. Fulton Cutting, 


Presiden 
ee ers eer a ee 
enry ampton, rdi retary, 
John L- Cadwalader, Counsel to the Board. 
Jobn Bowne, } Agent, 79 Fourth 4 aan 





AMERICAN SEAMER’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


S'XTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


Tbe Annual Sermon before the Society 
will be preached, this year, by the Rey. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, D D., inthe University 
Piace Presbyterian Church (corner 10th 
Street), New York City, Sabbath, May 6th, 
1888, at 8 P M. 

THe f&IxTrETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SocrETY 


will be held in the Chapel of the Sajilore’ 
Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York City, 
Monday, May 7‘h, 1888, at 3 PM., when the 
reports for the year will be submitted, and 
the usual business transacted. 

The Life Directors and Life Members, 
with the iriends of the Society, are invited 
to be precent. 

Wiruram C, Stitt, Secretary. 








BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. 
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Sono, 


COSTUME DEP'T. 


Will offer the balance of their 
PARIS GARMENTS, 


SUITS, WRAPS, AND JACKETS, 


together with many of their own 
manufacture, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
LAWH TENNIS and BOATIRG SUITS. 


MISSES’ AND OHILDREN’S 
COATS AND ‘ULSTERS. 


LADIES’ FRENCH WRAPPERS 
Silk Dressing Sacques and Skirts, 
LADIES’ PARIS AND OITY MADE 








IUNDERWEAR. 


Broadovay- Lv ob éES 
NEW YORK. 





ORDERS BY MAIL. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite correspondence in regard to 
Samples and prices of their varied 
lines of Silk, Woolen, and Cotton 
Dress Materials, Black Silks, Colored 
Satins, Printed Pongees, Mixed and 
Check Cheviots for Summer Wear, 
Sateens, Ginghams, and all Wash 
Fabrics, in select variety. Orders by 
letter are filled by our most experi- 
enced salesmen, and with assured 
satisfaction to the customers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





by taking a renewable term policy in the 


WM. E, STFVENS, Secretary. 





Send for prospects. 


JINSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as lon ‘ou live, by payments 
adjasved Ane over the cost of the risk during each terin selected end BF 4 Bony ns 


for. You can do this 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFI: K, Equitable Building, 120 Breondway. New York City. 


The safest, most economical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets 
to abilities and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 


Good Agents wanted. 
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